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PREFACE, 



In fulfilling the engagement which I had 
come under to the Public with respect to 
the History of America, it was my in- 
tention not to haviB published any part of 
the work until the whole was completed. 
The prescHut state of the British Colonies 
has induced me to alter that resolution. 
Ijl'^hile they are engaged in civil war with 
Gr^at'Britain, inquiries^ and speculations 
concerning, their ahciient forms' of policy 
and law», which exist no longer^ cannot 
be interesting. The attentiori and expec- 
tation of mankind are now turned towards 
their future conditionv In whatever maur 
n^ this ^unhappy contest may teirminate, 
a new order of things must a^ise in North 
America, and its affairsi will assume an* 
other aspect. I wait \7ith the solicitude 
of a good citizen, untiV; the fi^nieiit subt? 
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side, and regular government be re-esta- 
blished, and then I shall return to thb 
part of my work, in. which I had made 
some progress. That^ together with the 
history of Portuguese America, and of the 
settlements made by the several nations- 
of Europe in the West India Islands, will 
complete my plan. 

The tihffee volmnes which I now pub- 
lish contain an account of the discovery 
of the New World, and of the progresB 
of the Spanish arms and oolonieii there. 
This is not only the most splendid .por- 
tion of the American story, but so much 
detached, as, by itsetf, to form, a perfect; 
whole, remarkable for the unity iof the 
subject. As the principles and maximi!^ 
of the Spaniards in planting colonies, 
which have been adopted in some mea^ 
sure by every nation, are unfolded in thi* 
part of my work, it will serve afr-apfo-^ 
per iTttFdduction to the history df ' aft the^ 
European est£tblishmetits in Amei*ica, and 
convey such information concerning this 
important article of policy, as may be- 
deemed no less int^esting than curiums. 
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In describing the achievemente and 
institutions of the Spaniards in th^ New 
World, I have departed, in many instan- 
ces, fix)fti the accounts of- preceding his- 
torians, and have often related facts which 
seem to have been unknown to them. It 
is a duty I owe the PuWic to mention the 
sources from which I have derived such 
intelligence as justifies me either in plac- 
ing transactions in a new light, or in forro^ 
ing any new opinion with respect to their 
causes and effects. This duty I perform 
Ivith greater satisfaction, as it will afford 
^n opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to those benefactors who have honoured 
me with their countenance and aid in my 
researches. 

As it was from SpAin thkt I had to ex- 
pect the most important information with 
fegard to this part of my work, I consi- 
dered it as a very fortunate circumstance 
for me, when Lord Grantham, to wlK>m 
I had the honour rf being personally 
known, and wi«h whose liberahty of sen- 
timent and disposition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, Was appointed ambassar 
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dor to the court of Madrid* Upon ap- 
plying to him, I met with such a recep- 
tion as satisfied me that his endeavours 
would be employed in the most proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratifica^- 
tion of my wishes; and I am perfectly 
sensible, that what progress I have made 
in my inquiries among the Spaniards, 
ought to be ascribed chiefly to their 
knowing how much his Lordship interest- 
ed himself in my success. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord 
Grantham, than the advantages which I 
have derived from hi* attention in engag- 
ing Mr Waddilove, the chaplain of his 
embassy, to take the conduct of my lite- 
rary inquiries in Spain, the obligations I 
lie under to him would be very great. 
During five years that gentleman has car- 
ried on researches for my behoof, with 
Huich activity, perseverance, and know- 
ledge of the subject to which his atten- 
tion was turned, aa, have filled me with 
no less astonishment than satisfaction* 
He. propured for me the greater partr of 
the Spanish books which I have consult- 
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4dd ; and as many of them were printed 
early in the sixteenth century, and are 
become extremdy rare, the coUecting of 
these was such an occupation as alone re- 
quired much time and assiduity. To his 
friendly attention I am indebted for copies 
of several . valuable manuscripts, contain- 
ing facts and details which I might have 
searched for in vain in works that have 
been^made public. Encouraged by the 
inviting good-will with which Mr Waddi- 
love conferred his favours, I transmitted 
to him a set of queries, with respect both 
to the customs and policy of the ^native 
Americans, and the nature of several in- 
stitutions in the Spanish settlements, fram- 
ed in such a manner, that a Spaniard 
might answer them, without disclosing 
any thing that was improper to be com- 
municated to a foreigner. He translated 
these into Spanish, and obtained from 
various persons who had resided in most 
of the Spanish colonies, such replies as 
have afforded me much instruction. 

Notwithstanding those peculiar 
advantages with which my inquiries were 
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juried on in Spain, it is with {egret I am 
obliged to add, tkat tiieir sucoess must be 
ascribed to the beneficence of individuals, 
not to any communication by public au* 
thonty. By a sdogular airangement of 
Philip II. the records of the Spanish xach 
narchy are deposited in the Archive of Sji- 
mancas, near Valladolid, at the <di»fcaiiee 
of a hunulred and twenty miles from the 
seat of ^v^nment, and the supreme 
courts of justice. The papers relative to 
Ameiiea, and cfaie% to that early pei!iQd 
of its history towards which my attenlicm 
was directed^ we so uttmerowi, that tiiey 
alone, aoconding to one account^ fiU the 
largest apartment in the Aichivo; md^ 
accordiitg to another, they compose ^gbt 
hundred and seveitfjr-thcee large bundles. 
Conscious of possessing, in some dq^Jae» 
the industry which belongs to an hii^rians 
the proi^iect of such a treasure exaited^my 
"most* ardent curiosity. But the prospect 
M* kn ^1 that I have enjoyed- Sipain, 
with an excess of caution, has uniforatly 
thrown a veil over her transactions in 
Ajoefiea. Fnom «trangeiis they are con- 
OMJed with peculiar Mikitude. Even to 
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lier own »ubjecte, the Atcbivio of Suimi-- 
cas 15 not opened without a particuhir or- 
der A*om the crown ; and after obtaining 
tfaat^ paf^rs cannot be copied, without 
paying fees tX office so exorbitant, tliat 
the expense exceeds what it wodid be 
proper to bestow, when l^ gratiftcatioB 
of literary curiosity is the ooly oli^ect It 
is to be hoped that the Spaniards will at 
last disco^r this system of ecNKealment to 
beno leais impolitie than IHtberaL From 
what I have experienced in die course of 
ny inquines, I am satisfied, that uptm a 
niere^ minute scnitiay into theic earlj ope*- 
raticms in the New World, however repse*^ 
hensibie the actions of indi¥idua]s may 
appear, the<^ondiict oi the aation wiU be 
pjaeed in a mote &vourable hght. 

In other parts of Enrope very different 
smitimfwts prevail Having searched, 
widrout success, in Spain, for a letter of 
Cortes to Charies V. written soon after be 
Iwided in the Mexican empiie, which has 
not hitherto been published, it occurred to 
rae, that as the Empeopr was setting out 
Ibr Gennaay at the time when the mes* 
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sengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, 
the letter with which they were entrusted 
flight possibly be preserved in the Impe^ 
rial library of Vienna. I ^communicated 
this idea to Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
with whom I have long had the honour 
4o live in friendship ; and I had soon the ' 
pleasure to learn, that upon his appli^ 
cation, her Imperial Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to issue an order, that 
not only a copy of that letter (if it were 
found), but of any other papers in the 
library, which could throw light upon the 
History of America, should be transmitted 
to n^. The lett^ from Cortes is dot in 
^ Imperial bbrary, but an authenl3C 
copy, attested by a notary, of the letter 
written by the magistrates of the colony 
planted by him at Vera Cruz, which I 
have mentioned. Vol. ii., p, 285. having 
been found, it was transcribed, and sent 
to me. As this letter is no less curious, 
and as little known^ as that which was 
the object of my inquiries, I have given 
some account, in its proper place, of what 
is most worthy of notice in it Togeth^ 
with it, I i^eceived a copy of a letter from 
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Cortes, containing a long account of his 
expedition to Honduras, with respect to 
which I did not think it necessary to enter 
into any particular detail; and likewise 
those curious Mexican paintings, which I 
have described, Vol.iii. p. 272. 

My ioquiries at St. Petersburgli were 
carded 4»n with equal facility and success. 
In examining into the nearest communi- 
cation between our continmit and that of 
America, it became of consequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning 
the discoveries of the Russians in their 
navigation from Kamchatka towards the 
coast of America. Accurate relations of 
their first voyage, in 1741, have been 
published by Muller and Gmelin. Seve- 
ral foreign authors have entertained an 
opinion, that the court iOf Russia stu- 
diously conceals the progress which has 
been made by more recent navigators, 
and suffers the pubhc to be amused with 
false accounts of their route. Such con- 
duct appeared to me unsuitable to those 
liberal sentiments, and that patronitge of 
science^ for whichrthe present sovereign 
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of Russia is eminent;, not could I discern 
any political reason, that might rentier 
it improper to apply for information con- 
cerning the late attempts of the Russians 
to open a communication between Asia 
and America- My ingenious country- 
man, Dr Rogerson, first physician to the 
Empi^ess, presented my request to her 
Imperial Majesty, who not only disclaim-- 
ed any idea of concealment, but instantly 
ordered the journal of Captain KreoiCzin, 
who conducted the only voyage of dis- 
covers^ made by public authority since 
the 5'ear 1741, to be translated, and his 
original chart to be copied for my use- 
By consulting them, I have been enabled 
to give a more accurate view of the pro- 
gress and extent of the Russian discove- 
ries, than has hitherto been communicfeU- 
ed to the pubKc. 

Fi^on other quarters I have received 
information of gfeat utility and import- 
ance. M. le Chevalier de Pinto, the 
minister from Portugal to the court of 
Great Britain, who commanded for seve- 
ral years at Matagrosso, a settlement of 



the Portogueae in the interior part of 
Brazil, where the lodiaqs are numeroua, 
and their original manners little alfce^ 
by intercourse with Buropeawi^ was pUmh 
ed to send me very full answers to. scnne 
queries concerning the charact(^ and in- 
^tutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an applica* 
tion mule to him in my nane encourag- 
ed me to propose. These satisfied me, 
that he had contemplated wikh a discern- 
ing attention the curious objects which 
his situation presented to his view, and 
I have oi&^n followed him asi (Hie of my 
ihest instructed guides. 

M^ $vARi>i to whose elegant transla- 
tion of the History of the Reign of 
Charies V, I ow© the favourable recep- 
tion ^ that work on the Continent, pro- 
€U]?ed me answers to the 9ame queries 
ftpm M* de Bougainville, who had oppor- 
tunities of observing the Indians both of 
North and South America, and from M. 
Godin le Jeune, who resided fifteen years 
aoBU^Qg the IndiMis in Quito, and twmty 
years w Cay^ne. The latter are more 
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valuable from having been examined by 
M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks 
before his death, made some short addi- 
tions to them, which may be considered as 
the last eflfort of that attention to science 
which occupied a long Kfe. 

My inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchin- 
son took the trouble of recommending the 
consideration of my queries to Mr Hawley 
and Mr Brainerd, two protestant niission* 
aries employed among the Indians of the 
Five Nations, who favoured me with an- 
swers which discover a considerable know- 
ledge of the people whose customs they 
describe. From Williamf Smith, Esq. the 
ingenious historian of New-York, I re- 
ceived some useful infonnation. When I 
enter upon the History of our Colonies in 
North America, I shall have occasion to 
acknowledge how much I have been in- 
debted to many other gentlemen of tlial 
country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voya- 
ges made by Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 
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with whose attention to the History of Na* 
vigation and Discovery the PubUc is wdl 
acquainted, I have received some very 
rare books, particularijr two large vo- 
lumes of Memorials, partly manusoript, 
and partly in print, whiqh were presented 
to the court of Spain during the reigns of 
PhiHp III. and Philip IV. From these I 
haye learned many curious particulars 
with respect to the interior, state of the 
Spanish^ colonies, and the.variousschemes 
formed ^for their improvenaeBt. As this 
collection of Memorials fomierly belong* 
^d to the Colbert Library, I have quoted 
theih: by that title. 

All those books and manusoriptSi I 
have consulted with that attentik>n which 
the rei^pect due fipom an Author to the 
Public required; and by minute referen* 
ces to th^n, I have ^deavoured to au-- 
i^ienjlH».te .whatev^ I relate.; The longer 
I reflect oii;the .nabine ofi historical, cbmr 
position, theimor^ I am convinced that 
thiS' scrnpulous a^ccuracy is necessary. 
The historian who records the events of 
his own time, i^,, jQi^fsd^d in proportion 
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to the opinion which the Public enter* 
tains with respect to his means of infor* 
nmtion ami hi& veracity. He who, deli- 
neates the transactions of a remote period, 
has no title to claim assent, unless he pro* 
duces evidence in proof of his assertions* 
Wkfaout this, he may write an amusing 
tale, but caiinot be said to have composed 
an authentic hi(M0ry. In those sentiments 
I hate bteti confirmed by the opnion df 
an Aulkar,'*^ whom his industry, erudi- 
tion, and discernment^ have deservedly 
placed in a high rank among the most 
eminent historians of the age. Embold- 
ened by a hint from him, I have publish-^ 
ed a catalogue of the Spanish books which 
I have consulted. This practice- was fre- 
quent in the \^t century, and was consi^ 
dered as* an evidrace df laudable ittdtistry 
in cm auliMMr ; in die piesent, it may^ per- 
haps, be deemed tiie dfecft of o^tt^tation ; 
but as nany of these books a«e unknown 
in Gmat Britain, I could not otherwise 
have rderred to tiieni OB authorities, wrth*^ 
out enoumbering die page with an inser^ 
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tion of their full titles. To any person 
who may choose to follow me in this path 
of inquiry, the catalogue must be very 
use&L 

Hy reader will observe, that in men» 
tioning sums of money, « I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of computing 
by pesos^ In America, the peso fuerte^ 
or duro^ is the only one known ; and that 
is always meant when aoiy sum imported 
from Amcdca is mentioned. The peso! 
luerte, as well as other coinsy has varied 
in its numerary value ; but I have been 
advised^ without attending to such minute 
variations, to cons^^ it as equal to four 
shillings and sixpence of our money. It 
is to be remembered^ however, that, in 
the sixteen^ century, the effective value 
of a peso, ii. e. the quantity of labour which 
it repfesented, or of goods whieh^ it would 
purchase^^ was five ori^x tames as tnuob as^ 
atpncsent. 
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N. B* — Since this edition was pu-t to 
the press, a History of Mexico, in two 
volumes in quarto, t^andiated ironi the 
Italian of the Abb6 D. Francesco Saveno 
Clavigpro^ has been published. Frona a 
person who is a native of New SfiEiiii^ 
has re«jded fwty y^ars ii^ that coontary,: 
and who is acquainted with the Mexican, 
language, it was natural to expect much 
new infohnation. Upon perusing his 
work, however, I find that it contains^ 
hardly any addition to the ancient Histo-- 
ry of the Mexican em{».re, as related by 
Acosta and Herreray but what is derived 
from the improbable nanatives and &n* 
ciAil conjectures of Torquemaida ami Bo* 
turihi. Having copied their i^leadid* de- 
, scriptions of the high atata of civilisation 
in tihe Mexican empire^ M, Clavigero, in 
the abundance of his zeal for the honow 
of his native country, charges me with 
having mistaken some points, and with 
having misrepresented others, in the his- 
tory of it. When an author is conscious 
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of having exerted industry in research, 
and impartiality in decision, he may, 
without presumption, claim what praise 
is due to these qualities, and ht cannot be 
insensible to any accusation that tends to 
weaken the force of his claim. A feeling 
of this kind has induced me to examine 
such strictures of M. Clavigero on my 
History of America as merited any atten- 
tion, especially as these are made by one 
who seemed to possess the means of ob- 
taining accurate information; and to show 
that the greater part of them is destitute 
of any just foundation. This I have done 
in notes upon the passages in my. History, 
which gave rise to his criticisms. 



College of Edinburgh, 
March Isty 1788. 
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BOOK I. 



The progress of men in discovering and book 
peopling the various parts of the earthy has 



been extremely slow. Several ages elapsed ^®j®** 
before they removed far from those mild and peopted 
fertile regions in which they were originally 
placed by their Creator. The occasion of their 
first general di^^rsion is known ; but we are 
unacquainted with the course of their migra^ 
tioms, or the time when they took possession of 
the different countries which they now inhabit. 
Neither. history nor tr^ition furnish such in- 
formation concerning those remote events, as 
enables us to trace, with any certainty, the 
operations of the human race in the infancy of 
society. 
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We may conclude, howeveff that all the 
early migrations of mankind were made by 
land. Tlie ocean, which surrounds the habit- 
able earth, as well as the various arms of the 
sea which separate one region from another^ 
though destined to facilitate the communica- 
tion between distant countries, seem, at first 
view, to be formed to check the progress of 
man, and to mark the bounds of that portion 
of the globe to which nature bad confined him. 
It was. long, we may believe, before men at- 
tempted to pass these formidable barriers, and 
became so skilful and adventurous as to com- 
mit themselves to the mercy pf the winds and 
waves, or to quit their native shores in quest 
of remote and unknown regions. 



tempts Uv 
wards Da- 
vigaCioD. 



Navigation «id sfaip-bui}ding are arts so 
mce and complicated, that they r^qiUre Ae 
ingebuify, as Well as experience, of many suc- 
cessive ages to bring them to any degree €£ 
perfection. From the raft or canoe^ which first 
served to oslrry a savage over the river that 
obstructed him in the chase, to the constrae- 
tion of a vessel cs4>able of conveying a nuiiNs 
rous crew with safety to a disrt;ant coast, the 
progress in improvem^t is immense. Maay 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, imd much labour as Well itt 
invention would be employed, before m^^ 
could accomplish this arduous and important 
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undertakiBg. The rude and imperfect state 
in which navigatton is sdll found among all 
aaticHis which are not consideraUj civilized^ 
ccHTteq^oQds with this account of its progress^ 
and demonstrates that, in early times, the art 
was not so &r improved as to enable men to 
imdertake distant voyages^ or to attempt re** . 
-mote discoveries. 



As isoon, however, as the art of navigation introddc- 

• 1 • r* ^on of 

became known, a new speaes ot correspon- omimerce. 
demce among men took place. It is from this 
era, that we must date the commencement of 
8udi an intencoume between nations as deserves 
the appdiation of eommerce. Men are, in- 
4]eed, far advanced in improvement before com- 
merce becomes an object of great importance 
to t^iem. They must even have made some 
considerable progress towards civilization, be* 
fore iiiey acquire the idea of property, and as- 
certain it so perfectly as to be sK^quainted with 
tlie most simple of all contracts^ tii^t of exchang- 
ing by barter one rude commodity for another. 
But as soon 4ys this important right is establish- 
od, and every individqal feels that he has an 
exchissve titl^ to possess or to alienate what- 
«ver he has acquired by his own labour and 
desfterity, the wants and ingenuity of bis na* 
ture stiggest to him a new method of increas- 
ing hj^ 'dcquiaitions and enjoymenti^ by dispos- 
ioj^of wiiat is supei^oiis in his own stores^ in 
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BOOK order to procure what is necessary or desiraUe 
\mm^y^mm/ in those of othcr men* Thus a commercial in- 
tercourse begins, and is carried on among the 
members of the same community. By degrees, 
they discover that neighbouring tribes possess 
what they themselves want, and enjoy comfinrts 
of which they wish to partake. In the same 
mode, and upon the same principles, that do- 
mestic traffic is carried on within the society, 
an external commerce is established with other 
tribes or nations. Their mutual interest and 
mutual wants render this intercourse desirable, 
and hnperceptibly introduce the maxims and 
laws which facilitate its progress and render it 
secure. But no very extensive commerce can 
take place betyreen contiguous provinces, whose 
soil and climate being nearly the same, yield 
similar productions. Remote countries cannot 
convey their commodities by land, to tbose 
places, where on account of their rarity they 
are desired, and become valuable. It is to 
navigation that men are indebted for the power 
of transporting the superfluous stock of ona 
part of the earth to supply the wants of ano- 
ther. The luxuries and blessings of a particu- 
lar climate are no longer confined to itself 
alone, but the enjoyment of them is communi- 
cated to the most distant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the ad^ 
vantages derived from navigation and com- 
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merce cantinued to spread, the intercourse book 



I. 



among nations extended. The ambition of 
conquest, or the necessity of procuring new 
settlements, were no longer the sole motives of 
visiting distant lands. The desire of gain be- 
came a new incientive to activdty^ TOU«ed adven-^ , 
turers, and sent them forth jupon long voyages, 
in search of countries, whose products or wants 
might increase that .circulation which nou- 
rishes and gives vigour to commerce. Trade 
proved a great source of discovery ; it opened 
unknown seas, it penetrated into new regions, 
and contributed more than any other cause, to 
bring men acquainted with the situation, the 
nature, and commodities of the different parts 
of the globe. But even after a regular com- 
merce was established in the world, after na- 
tions were considerably civilized, and the sci- 
ences and arts were cultivated with ardour and 
success, navigation continued to be so imper- 
fect, that it can hardly be said to have ad- 
vanced beyond the infancy of its improvement 
in the ancient wxurld* 

Am'ONg aXL the nations of antiquity, the imp^«c- 

* "^ tion of na- 

structure of their vessels was extremely rude, v^on^ 
and their method of working them very de- 
fective. They were unacquainted with several 
principles and operations in navigation, which 
are now considered as the first elements on 



among Cfae 
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ROOK which that science is founded. Though liiat 
property of the magnet, by which it atbacts 
iron, was well known to the ancients, its more 
important and amazing virtue of pointing to 
the poles had cfntirely escaped their observa- 
tion. Destitute of this faithful guide, which 
now conducts the pilot with so much certainty 
in the unbounded ocean, during the darkoen 
of night, or when the heavens are covered widi 
clouds, the ancients had no other method of 
regulating their course than by observing the 
sun and stars. Their navigation was e£ con^ 
sequence uncertain and timid. They durst 
seldom quit sight of land, but crept along the 
coast, exposed to all the dangers, and retarded 
by all the obstructions, unavoidable in hold- 
ing such an awkward course. An incredible 
length of time was requisite for performing 
voyages^ which are now finished in a ri)ort 
space. Even ip the mildest climates, and in 
seas the least tempestuous, it was only during 
the summer montiis that the ancients ventured 
out of their harbours. The remainder ci th€ 
year was lost in inactivity. It would have been 
deemed most inconsiderate rashness to have 
braved die fiiry of the winds and waves during 
winter.* 



* Vegetios de Be MiBu Ub.iv. 
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While hoth the science and practice of na^ 
vigation continued to be so defective, it was 
an undertaking of no small difficulty and dan- 
ger to visit any remote region of the eafth. 
Under every disadvantage, however, the active 
spirit of commerce exerted itself. The Egyp- ^^^^^ 
tians, soon after the establishment of their ^^^^ 
monarchy, are said to have opened a trade 
between the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, and 
the western coast of the great Indian conti- 
nent. The commodities which they imported 
firom the East, were carried by land from the 
Arabim Gulf to the banks of the Nile, and 
conveyed down that riv^r to the Mediterra- 
nean. But if the Egyptians in early times 
^applied theoiselves to commerce, their atten* 
tkw to it was ^f short duration. The fertile 
noil and mild climate of Egypt produced the 
n^jcessaries and comforts of li& with such pro- 
fusion, as rendered its inhabitants so indepen- 
i^nt of other countries, that it became an esta. 
Uished maxim among that people, whose ideas 
and institutions differed in almost every point 
from those of other nations, to renounce* all 
intercourse with foreigners. In consequence 
cf this, they never went out of their own coun- 
try ; th^ held all seafaring persons in detes«- 
tation, as impious and profane ; and fortifying 
their own harbours, they denied strangers ad- 
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mittance into them.* It was in the decline of 
their power, and when their veneration for 
ancient maxims had greatly abated, that they 
agdin opened their ports, and resumed any 
communication with foreigners. 

oftbaPhe. The character and situation of the Fheni- 
cians were as favourable to the spirit of com- 
merce and discovery as those of the Egyptians 
were adverse to it. They had no distinguish- 
ing peculiarity in their manners and institu- 
tions ; they were not addicted to any singular 
and unsocial form of superstition ; they could 
mingle with other nations without scruple or 
reluctance. The territory which they possess- 
ed was neither large nor fertile. Commerce 
was the only source from which they could 
derive opulence or power. Accordingly, the 
trade carried on by the Phenicians of S^don 
and Tyre, was more extensive and enterpris- 
ing than that of any state in the ancient world. 
The genius of the Phenicians, as well as the 
object of their policy and the spirit of their 
laws, were entirely commercial. They were a 
people of merchants, who aimed at the empire 
of the sea, and actually possessed it. Their 
ships not only frequented all the ports in the 



* Diod. Sicul. lib.], p. 78. ed. Wesselingi. Auist. 1756. 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1142. ed. Amst. 1707. 
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Mediterranean, but they were the first who 
ventured beyond the andent boundaries of na- 
vigation, and, passing the Streights of Gades, 
visited the western coasts of Spain and Africa. 
In many of the places to which they resorted, 
they planted colonies, and communicated to 
the lude inhabitants some knowledge of their 
arts and improvements. While they extend- 
ed their discoveries towards the north and the 
west, they did not neglect to penetrate into 
the more opulent and fertile regions of the 
south and east. Having rendered themselves 
masters of several commodious harbours to- 
wards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, they, 
after the example of the Egyptians, establish- 
ed a regular intercourse with Arabia and the 
continent of India on the one hand, and with 
the eastern coast of Africa on the other. From 
these countries they imported many valuable 
commodities unknown to the rest of the world, 
and, during a long period, engrossed that lucra- 
tive branch of commerce without a rival.* 

The vast wealth which the Phenicians ac- or iskt 
quired by monopolizing the trade carried on in '^ 
the Red Sea, incited their neighbours the Jews, 
under the prosperous reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, to aim at being admitted to some share 



« See N<^x I. Page S39. 
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^pK of it. This th^ obtained, partly by di^r con- 
quest of Idumea, which stretclies along the 
Red Sea, and partly by their aUiaoce with 
Hiratn, king of Tyre. Slolomon fitted out 
fleets, which, under the dtiecdon of Phenician 
pflots, sailed from the Red Sea to Tarsbiah 
and Opfain These, it is probable, were ports 
in India and Africa, which their condnc^drs 
were accustomed to frequent, and from then 
the Jewish ships returned with such valuable 
cargoes as suddenly difibsed wealth and splen« 
dour through the kingdom of Israel.* But 
the smgular institutiiMris of the Jews, the ab« 
servance of which was enjdined by their divine 
Legislator, with an mteation of preserving 
them a separate people, uninfected by ido- 
latry, formed a national character, incapable 
of that open and liberal intercourse wkh stran- 
gers which commerce requires. Accordingly, 
this unsocial g^u« of the people, t^etber 
with the dissssters which befel the kingdom ^ 
Israel, prevented the comqierciiJ spirit which 
their monarchs laboured to introduce, and to 
cherish, from spreading among them. The 
Jews canned be numbered fimong the natioi^ 
which contributed to improve navigati<», 4ir to 
extend discoveiy. 



♦ Memoire sur le Pays d'Ophir, par M. d'Anville^ Mem. 
de rAcadem. des IxmnpU Ac» t«at xxx. 83. 
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But though the iartrnctioiis and examfte of .book 
the Phenicians were unhide to mould the man* y^ \ ■ 
oens and temper o^ Ihe Jews, in opposition to or the 
the tendency of their laws, they transmitted 
the commercial spirit with facility, and in fuH 
vigour, to their own descendants the Carthsk 
gioians. The commonwealth of Carthage ap- 
plied to trade and to naval affiiirs, with no less 
ardour, ingenuity, and success, than its parent 
stiate«^ Carthage earfy rivalled, and soon sur- 
passed Tyre in opulence and power, but seems 
not to have aimed at obtaining any share in 
tike commerce with India. Tbe Phenicians 
had engrossed this, fmd had such a command 
of the Red Sea as secured to them the exclu- 
sive possession ((^ that lucrative branch of trade. 
The commercial activity of the Carthaginians 
was exerted in another direction. Without, 
contending for the trade of the «ast with their 
nother-counCry, they extended tlieir naviga- 
tion chiefty towards the west and north. Fol- 
lowkig tiw course which the Phenicians had 
opened, they passed the Streights of Gades, 
1^, pudnng their diBcove^ far beymid those 
of tiie parent stale, visited not only all the 
coasts of Spain, but those of Gaul, and pene- 
trated ai last into Britain* At tiie same time 
that they acquired knowledge of new countries 
in this part of the globe, they gradually car- 
ried their researches towards the s(uith. They 
made considerable progress, by land, into the 
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BOOK interior provinces of Africa, traded with sotne 
of them, and subjected others to their empire;. 
They sailed along the western coast of that 
great continent, almost to the tropic of Can- 
cer, and planted several colonies, in order to 
civilize the natives, and accustom them to 
commerce. They discovered the Fortunate 
Islands, now known by the name of the.Cana- 
ries, the utmost boundary of ancient naviga- 
tion in the western ocean,* 

Non was the progress of the Phenicians Jtnd 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the globe, 
owing entirely to the deisire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Com- 
merce was followed by its usual effects among 
both these people. It awakened curiosity, en- 
larged the ideas and desires of men, and incit- 
ed them to bold enterprises. Voyages were 
undertaken, the sole object of which was to 
discover new countries, and to explore un- 
known seas. Such, during the prosperous a[ge 
of the Carthaginian republic, were the famous 
navigations of Hanno and Himilco. Both 
' <d3ijeir fleets wei*e equipped by authority of the 
senafe^ and at public expense. Hanno was 
direct^ to steer towards the south, along the 



* Plinii NaU Hist. lib. vi. c. 37. edit, in usum Delph. 4to. 
1685. 
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coast of Africa, and he seems to have ad- book 
vanqed much nearer the equinoctial line than 
any former navigator.* Himilco. had it in 
charge to proceed towards the north, and to 
examine the western coasts of the European 
c6ntineltit.t Of the same nature was the ex- 
traordinary navigation of the Phenicians round 
Afiica. A Phenician fleet, we are to^d, fitted 
out by Necho, king of Egypt, took its depar- 
ture about six hundred and four years before 
the Christiati era, from a port in the Red Sea, 
doubled the southern promontory of Africa, 
and, after a voyage of three years, returned 
by the Streights of Gades to the mouth of the 
Nile.t Eudoxus of Cyzicus is said to have 
held the same course, and to have accomplish- 
ed the same arduous undertaking.^ 

These voyages, if performed in the manner 
which I have related, may justly be reckoned 
the greatest effort of navigation in the ancient 
world ; and if we attend to the imperfect state 
of the art at that time, it is difiicult to deter- 



♦ Plmii Nat. Hist. lib. v. c. 1. Hanonig Periplus ap. Geo- 
graph. minores, edit. Hudsoni, vol. i. p. 1. 

f Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67* Festus Avienus apud 
Bochart. Geogr. Sacr. lib. i. c. GO. p. 652. Oper. toL iii* 
L. Bat. 1707. 

j: Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 

§ FliniiNat. Hi8t.Iib.ii.c.67. 
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BOOK mine, whether we should most Bdosite the 
courage and sagacity with which the design 
was foraied, or the conduct and good fortune 
with which it was executed. But imfortuQately, 
all the original and authentic accounts of the 
Hienioism and Carthaginian voyages, whetiier 
undertak«a by public: authority, or ia piose'* 
cution cf then: private trade, have pemhed*. 
The information which we receive oonceming 
dietn from the 6redc and Roman authors, is 
not only dbscure and inaccurate, bat, if vMi 
except a short nairative of Hamio's cxpeditiaa,, 
is of suspicious authority** Whatever ac- 
qaaintance with (he remote r^ioas of die 
earth tSie Phenicians or Carthaginians may 
have ^acquired, was concealed from the rest of 
mankind with a mercantile jealousy* Shrery 
thing relative to the course of their navigation 
was not only a mystery of trader tot a secret 
of state. Extraordinwry facts are related Aos^ 
Ci^ming their solicitude to prevent ofi»r natioos 
from penetrating into «^iat they wished shodld 
remaki undivulged.t Many of their discover 
ries seem, accordingly, to have been scarcely 
known beyond the precincts of their own 
states. The navigation round Africa, in par- 
iticular^ is recorded by the Greek and Roman 
writers, rather as a strange amuaengtfidb, whidi 

♦ See Note H. Page 339. 

t Strab. Geogr. lib. iii. p. 265. lib. xviSi. p. 1154. * 
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tiii^ ^id not Gomprebmid» or did not believe, 
than «s a r^al tmnsactioQ, which enlarged their 
kasnrledge and influenced their opinions.* As 
neithea- the progress of the I^eniciim or Car* - 
thaginian diseoveriei, nor the extent of their 
navigaition^ were communicated to the rest of 
tftankind, all memorials of their extraordinary 
AM in naval dTairs aeem, in a great measure, 
to have perisbed, when the maritime power of 
i&e former wa& annihilated by Alexander's 
cmquest of Tyre, and tbe^ empire of the latter 
was ii¥«lumed by the Roman arms. 

Leavi^^ then, ihe obscure and pompous ofthe 
iMxmints of tfce Fhenician ami Carthagiman ^"^^^ 
voyages to the turiosity and conjectures of an- 
tM|uaiies, history must rest satisfied with rdbt- 
ittg the progress oi navigation and discovery 
among the Greeks and Romans, which, though 
*k0s splendid^ is better ascertained. It is evi- ^ 
diMt that the Pheniciatis, who instructed the 
Oreeks in many otiier meAil aciences atnd arts^ 
did not comihunicate to them thst ^xtensrvie 
knerwledge of navigation which they diemselvw 
possessed; nor diid the Romaas imbibe that 
coamnorcial spirit and ardow for disco^iwy 
which distinguished their rivals tiie Carthaga^ 
iiians. Though Greece be sjlmmt encompassed . 



*SieNontIi. Page 94^. 
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BOOK by the sea, which formed many spacious bays 
-^ J ._r and commodious harbours ; though it be sur- 
rounded by a great number of fertile islands, 
yet, notwithstanding such a favourable situa- 
tion, which seemed to invite, that ingenious 
people to apply themselves to navigation, it 
was long before this art attained any degree 
of perfection among them. Their, early voy- 
ages, the object of which was piracy rather 
( than commerce, were so inconsiderable, that 
the expedition of the Argonauts from the 
coast of Thessaly to the Euxine Sea, appeared 
such an amazing effort of skill and courage, 
[ as entitled the conductors of it to be ranked 

among the demigods, and exalted the vessel 
in which they sailed to a place among the 
heavenly constellations. Even at a later pe- 
riod, when the Greeks engaged in their famous 
enterprise against Troy, their knowledge in 
naval affiiirs seems not to have been much im- 
proved. According to the account of HcHner, 
the only poet to whom history ventures to 
appeal, and who, by his scrupulous accuracy 
in describing the manners and arts of early 
ages, merits this distinction, the science of 
navigation, at that time, had hardly advanced 
beyond its rudest state. The Greeks in the 
heroic age seem to have been unacquainted 
with the use of iron, the most serviceable of 
an the metals, without which no considerable 
progress was ever made in the mechanical arts* 
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Their vessels were of inco^siderable bwden, book 
and mostly without decks. They had only 
one mast, which was erected or taken down 
at pleasure. They were strangers to the use of 
anchors^ All their operations in sailing were 
clumsy and unskilful. They turned their ob« 
servation towards stars, which were improper 
for regulating their course, and their mode of 
observing them was inaccurate and fallacious* 
When they had finished a voyage, they> drew 
their paltry barks ashore» a^ savages do their 
canoes ; and these remained on dry land until 
the season of returning to sea a^^roached. It 
is not then in the early or heroic ages of 
Greece, that we can expect to observe the 
science of navigation, and the spirit of disi* 
cov^ry, n)aking any considerable pr^ress,^ 
During that period of disorder and ignorance^ 
a^ thousand causes concurred in restraining 
curiosity and enterprise within very narrow 
bounds* 

. But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to 
a state of greater civilization and refinemen*. 
Government, in its mpst liberal and perfect 
form, began to be established in their different 
communities } equal laws and regular police 
iprere gradually introduced ; the sciences and 
arts which are useful or ornamental in life, 
were carried to a high pitch of improvement j 
and several of the Grecian commonwealths 

VOL. JU. E 
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BOOK i^lied to cdmniertfe with tadh atdour and 
8U€ces6» that they were corifeWered, in the an- 
cient worlds as maritime powers bf the first 
rank. Even then, however, tlie haval victories 
of the Greeks murt be rascribed rather to the 
native spirit of the people, and to that courage 
which the enjoyment of liberty ins|»res, than 
to any extraordinary progress in the science 
of navigation. In the Persian wafi» those ex- 
ploits which the genius of the Greek historians 
has rendered so famous, were performed by 
fleets, composed chiefly of small vessels with- 
out decks;* the crews of which rushed for- 
ward with impetuous valour, but little art, to 
boiird those of the enemy. In the war of Pelo- 
ponnesus, th0ir ships seem still to have been of 
inconsiderable burden and force. The exfent 
of their trade, how highly soever it may have 
been estimated in ancient times, was in pro^ 
piHtion to this low condition of their marine. 
The maritime states of Greece hardly carried 
on any commerce beyond the limits of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Their chief intercourse 
naas with the colonies of their countrymen, 
planted in the Lesser Asia, in Italy and Sicily. 
They sometimes visited the ports of Egypt, of 
the southern provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace^ 
or passing through the Hellespont, they traded 



♦ Thucyd. lib. i. c. 14. 
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with the countries sitdlted wound the Euxine book 
Seft. AmaztDg instances occur of their igno^ 
nnee, even of those countries which lay within 
the narrow precincts to wluch their navigation 
was confined. When the Greeks bad assem^ 
bled their combined fleet against Xerxes at 
£gina» they thought it unadvisable to sail to 
S«nos^ because they believed the distance be- 
tween that island and Egina'to be as great as 
the distance between Egina and the Pillars of 
Hercules.* They were either utterly unac^ 
quainted with all die parts of the globe beyond 
the Mediterranean Sea, or what knowledge 
they had of them was founded on conjecture, 
or derived ffom the information of a few per« 
sons, whom curiosity and the love of science 
had prompted to travel by land into the Upper 
Asm, or by sea into Egypt, the ancient seats 
of wisdom and suts. After all that the Greeks 
learned from them, they appear to have been 
ignorant of the most important facts on which 
an accurate and scientific knowledge of the 
globe is founded. 

Thit expedition of Alexander the Great into 
tbe Bast, considerably enlarged the sphere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge 
among the Greeks. That extraordinary man. 



* Herodot. lib. viii. c 132. 
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notwithstanding the vident passions which in« 
cited him, at some timto, to the wildest ac- 
tions, and tht most extravagant enterprises^ 
possessed talents which fitted him not only to 
conquer, but to govern the world. He was 
capable of framing thosQ bold and original 
schemes of policy, "which gave a new form jbo 
human affitirs. The revolution in commerce, 
brought about by the force of his genius, is 
hardly inferior to that revolution in empire, 
occasioned by the success of his arms. It is 
probable, that the opposition and efforts of the 
Fepublic of Tyre, which checked him so long 
in the career of his victories, gave Alexander 
an opportunity of observing the vast resources 
of a maritime power, and conveyed to hitn 
some idea of the immense wealth which the 
Tyrians derived from their commerce, espe- 
cially that with the East-Indies. As soon as 
he had accomplished the destruction of Tyre, 
and reduced Egypt to subjection, he formed 
the plan of rendering the empire which he pro- 
posed to establish, the centre of commerce as 
well as the seat of dominion. With this view 
he founded a great city, which he honoured 
with his own name, near one of the mouths of 
the river Nile, that by the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the neighbourhood of the Arabian Gulf^ 
it might command the trade both of the East 
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and West.* TKis situation was dioseo with Book 
such discernment, that Alexandria soon be- 
«came the chief commercial city in the world. 
Not only during the subsistence of the Grecian 
empire in Egypt and in the East, but amidst 
all the successive revolutions in those countries 
frbm the time of the Ptolemies to the discovery 
of the navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, 
commerce, particularly that of the East-Indies, 
continued to flow in the channel which the 
sagacity and foresight of Alexander had mark- 
ed out for it. 

His ambition was not satisfied with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with 
India by sea; he aspired to the sovereignty 
of thote regions which furnished the rest of 
mankind with so many precious commodities, 
and conducted his army thither by land. En« 
terprising, however, as •he was, he may be 
said rather to have viewed, than to have con- 
quered that country. He did not, in his pro- 
gress towards the east, advance beyond the 
banks of the rivers that fall into the Indus, 
which is now the western boundary of the vast 
continent of India. Amidst the wild exploits 
which distinguish this part of his history, he 
pursued measures that mark the superiority 



« Strab. Geogr. 1»>. xTii. p. 1143. 1149. 
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BOOK of his geniuB^ as well as the extent of his 
views. He had penetrated as far intOi India 
as to confirm his opinion o£ its cotnmercial 
importance, and to perceive that immense 
wealth might be derived from intercourse 
with a country, where the arts of elegance, 
having been more early cultivated, were ar- 
rived at greater perfection than in any other 
part of the earth.* Full • of this idea, he re- 
solved to examine the course of navigation 
from the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of 
the Persian Gulf ^ and, if it should be found 
practicable, to establish a regular communica- 
tion between them. In order to effect this, he 
proposed to remove the cataracts, with which 
the jealousy of the Persians, and their aversioii 
to correspondence with foreigners, had ob- 
structed the entrance into the Euphrates ^t Xo 
carry the commodities of the East up that river 
and the Tigris, which unites with it, into the 
interior parts of his Asiatic dominions ; while, 
by the way of the Arabian Gulf, and the river 
Nfle, they might be conveyed to Alexandria, 
and distributed to the rest of the world. Near- 
chus, an officer of eminent abilities, was intrust- 
ed with the command of the fleet fltted out for 
this expedition. He performed this voyage. 



* Strab. Geogr. lib; xv. p. 1036. Q. Curtius, lib. xvili. 
c. 9. f Strtb. Geogr. lib. xvi^ p. 1075. 
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which was deeiqed an entetjHise sp afduo^a 
and importantf that Al^^ander rec^cMied it one 
of the QiQit extraof dinaiy events which distia* 
guished his r^ign. Inconsi4erable a$ it niay 
pow appears it wa9» at ths^t time^ an undertake 
ing of no little oi^rit and difl^culty. In the 
prosecution of it» ^tr^king instances occur of 
the small progress which the Greeks had made 
in naval knowledge** Having never sailed be- 
yQn4 the bounds of the Mediterraneans where 
the ebb and flow of the sea are hardly percep« 
tiblje, when they first observed this phenome* 
non at the mouth of the Indus, it appeared to 
them fL prodigy, by which the gods testified the 
displeasure of heaven against their enterprise.t 
During their whole cour8^, they seem never to 
havo bst sight of land, but followed the bear* 
ings of the coast so servilely, that they could 
not much avail themselves of those periodical 
winds which facilitate navi^tion in the Indian 
ocean. Accordingly, they spent no less than 
ten months in performing this voyage, 1: which, 
from the mouth of the Infhis to that of the 
Persian Gulf, does not exceed twenty degrees. 
It is probable, that, amidst the violent convul- 
sions and frequent revolutions in the East, oc- 
casioned by the contests among the successors 



• See Note IV. Page 343. t See Note V. Page 344. 
% Plin. Hiit. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23. 
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BOOK of AUkalider, tlie navigation to India by tfic 
<j V/ course which Nearchus had opened was discon- 
tinued. The Indian trade carried on at Alex- 
andHa not otAy subsisted, but was so much ex- 
tended under the Grecian jnonarchs of Egyptt 
that it proved a great source of the wealth 
which distinguished their kingdom. 

oftheRo- Ths progress which the Romans made in 
navigation and discovery, was still more incon- 
sideraUe than that of the Greeks. The genius 
of the Roman people, their military education, 
and the spirit of their laws, concurred in es- 
tranging them from commerce and naval af* 
fairs. It was the necessity of opposing a for- 
midable rival, not the desire of extending 
trade, which first prompted them to aim at 
maritime power, liiough they soon p^rceived^ 
that in order to acquire the universal diraimioti 
after which they aspired, it was necessary to 
render themselves masters of the sea, they still 
considered the naval service as a subordinate 
ttation, and reserved for it such citizens as 
were not of a rank to he admitted into the 
}egionS4* In the htstcMpy of the Roman re- 
public, hardly one event occurs that miu-ks at- 
tention to navigation, any ferther than as it 
was instrumental towards conquest. When 



* Polybi lib. V. 
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the Roman valdor and diftcipline had subdned book 
all the maritime states known in the ancient 
world ; when Carthage, Greece, and Egypt> 
had submitted to their power, the Romans did 
not imbibe the commercial spirit of the con* 
quered nations. Among that people of sol- 
diers, to have applied to trade would have been 
deemed a degradation of a Roman citizen. 
They abandoned the mechanical arts, com- 
merce, and navigation, to slaves, to freed-men, 
to provincials, and to citizens of the lowest 
dass. Even after the subversion of liberty, 
when the severity and haughtiness of ancient 
manners began to abate, commerce did not 
rise into high estimation among the Romans. 
The trade of Greece, Eg3rpt, and the other 
conquered countries, "continued to be carried 
on in its usual channels, aftai' they were re- 
duced ioto the fbmi of Roman provinces. As 
Rome was the capital of the woHd, and the 
seat of government, all the weidtk and valu- 
able productions of the provinces flowed natu- 
rally thither. The Romans, satisfied with this, 
seem to hav^ suffered commerce to remain al- 
most entirety in the hands of the natives of the 
respectivexoiintries. The extent, however, of 
the Roman power, which reached over the 
greatest part of the known worid, the volant 
infection of the Roman magistrates, and the 
spirit of the Roman government, no less intel- 
ligetit than active, gave such additional secu- 
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BOOK rity to oommerce, as a«imirf;ed it with new 
vigour* The uqiob among natiQl^ waa never 
30 entire, nor the intercourse so (lerfeetf as 
within the bounds of this vast empitie. Com- 
merce» under the Roman dominion, was not 
obstructed by the jealousy of rival stales» in- 
terrupted by frequent hosjtilities^ or limited by 
partial restrictions. One superintending power 
moved and r^ulated the itidustry of ittankindi^ 
and enjoyed the fruits of their joint effi>rts. . 

Naviqation felt this influence, and improv* 
ed under it. As soon as the Romans acquired 
a taste for the luxuries of the East, the trade 
with India through Egypt was pushed with 
new vigour, and carried on to greater extent 
By frequtoting the Indian continent^ naviga- 
tors became acquainted with the periodiod 
course of the winds, which» in the ocean that 
separates Africa froln India, blow with little 
variation during one-half of the yev from the 
east, and during the other half blow with equal 
steadiness from the west Encouraged by ob- 
serving this, the pilots who sailed from Egypt 
to India abandoned their ancient slow and dan- 
gerous course almig the coast> and as soon as 
the western monsoon set in^^took their depar- 
ture from Ocdis^ at the month of thr Arabian 
Gulf, and stretched boldly across the ocean.* 

♦ PKn. Nat. Hirt, lib. vL c 25. 
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'I'he ttniform direction of the wind, supplying book 
the place of the compass, and rendering the 
guidance of the stars less necessary, tonduct- 
ed them to the port of Musiris, on the western 
shore of the Indian continent. There they 
took on board their cargo, and returning with 
the eastern monsoon, finished their voyage tg 
4he Arabian Gulf within the year. This part 
oi India, now known by the name of the Mala- 
bar coast, seems to have been the utmost limit 
of ancient navigation in that quarter of thp 
globet What imperfect knowledge the an- 
cients had of the immense countries which 
stretch beyond this towards the east, they re- 
ceived from a few adventurers, who had visited 
th^n by land. Such excursions were neither 
frequent nor extensive, and it is probable, that 
while the Roman intercourse *with India sub- 
sisted, no traveller ever penet;rated farther than 
to the banks of the Ganges.* The fleets from 
Egypt which traded at Musiris were loaded, it 
4s true, with the spices and other rich commo- 
dities of the continent and islands of the far- 
liier India ; but these were brought to that 
porl^, which became thie staple of the commerce 
between the East and West, by the Indians 
theniselves, in canoes hollowed out of one 
tree.t The Egyptian and Roman merchants, 



* Strab. Geogi*. lib, xv. p. 1006. 1010. See Note VI. 
Page 344. 
t Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ri. c. ^. 
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satisfied with acquiring those <k)minodities in 
this manner, did not think it necessary to ex- 
plore unknown seas, and venture upon a dan- 
gerous navigation, in quest of the countries 
which produced them. But though the disco- 
veries of the Romans in India were so Iftnited, 
their commerce there was sach as will appear 
considerable, even to the present age, in which 
the Indian trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any preceding 
period. We are informed by one author of 
credit,* that the commerce with India drained 
the Roman empire every year of more than 
four hundred thousand pounds ; and by ano- 
ther, that one hundred and twenty ships sail- 
ed annually from the Arabian Gulf to that 
country,! 

Disooveries The discovcry of this new method of sail- 
cientsV*"^ i"g *<> India, is the most considerable improve- 
ment in navigation made during the continu- 
ance of the Roman power* But in ancient 
times, the knowledge of remote countries 
was acquired more frequently by land than 
by sea ;1: and the Romans, from their peculiar 
disinclination to naval affairs, may be said to 
have neglected totally the latter, though a 



* .Plin. Nat. Hist lib, vi. c. 26. 
f Sirab. Geogr. lib. ii. p. 179. 
t See Note VIL Page 345. 
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more easy and expeditious^ method of disco- 
very. The progress, however, of their victo* 
rious armies through a considerable portion of 
Europe^ Asia, and Africa, contributed greatly 
to extend discovery by land, and gradually 
opened the navigation of new and unknown 
seas. Previous to the Roman conquests, the 
civilized nations of antiquity had little commu-* 
nication with those countries in Europe which 
now fcu'm its most opulent and powerful king- 
doms. The interior parts of Spain and Gaul 
were imperfectly known. Britain, separated 
from the rest of the world, had never been 
visited, except by its neighbours the Gauls, 
and by a few Carthaginian merchants. The 
name of Germany had scarcely been heard of. 
Into all these countries the arms of the Ro- 
mans penetrated. They entirely, subdued 
Spain and Gaul ; they conquered the greatest 
and most fertile part of Britain ; they advanced 
into Germany, as far as the brinks of the river 
Elbe. In Africa, they acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of the provinces which stretch 
along the Mediterranean Sea, from Egypt west- 
ward to the Streights of Gades. In Asia, they 
not only subjected to their power most of the 
provinceB which composed the Persian and 
the Macedonian empires, but, after their vic- 
tories over Mithridates and Tigranes, they 
seem to have made a more accurate survey of 
the countries contiguous, to the Euxine and 
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BOOK Ca»pian Seas, dnd to have carried on a more 
extemive trade than that of the Greeks with 
the opulent and commercial nations then seat- 
ed round the Enxine Sea. 

impcrfec From this succinct survey of discovery and 
MhfcST' navigation, which I have traced from the ear- 
^wie^ liest dawn of historical knowledge to the full 
aMients. establishment of the Roman dominion, the 
progress of both appears to have been won- 
derfully slow. It seems neitlifer adequate to 
what we might have expected frcmi the acti- 
vity and enterprise of the human tnind, nor to 
what might have been performed by the power 
of the great empires which successivdy go-^ 
verned the world. If we reject accounts that 
are fabulous and obscure ; if we adhere steadily 
to the light and information of authentic Us* 
tory, without substituting in its place the con- 
jectures of fancy, or the dreams of etymdo- 
gists, we must conclude that the knowledge 
which the ancients had acquired of the habft- 
able globe was extremely confined. In Europe, 
the extensive provinces in the eastern part of 
Germany were little known to them. They 
were almost totally unacquainted with the vast 
co^ntries which are now subject to the kings 
of Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Poland, and the 
Russian em{»re. The more barren regions 
that stretch within the arctic circle, were quite 
unexplored. In Africa, their researches did 
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net extend far beyond the provinces which book 
border on the Mediterranean, and those situ« 
ated oa the western shore of the Arabian 
Gulf. In Asia, they were unacquainted, as 
I formerly observed, with all the fertile and 
Opulent countries beyond the Ganges, which 
furnish the most valuable commodities that, 
in modern times, have been the great object 
of the European commerce with India j nor 
do they seem to have ever penetrated into 
those liftmeMe regions occupied by the wan* 
dating tribes, which they called by the general 
name of Sarmatians or Scythians, and which 
are now possessed by Tartars of various de* 
nominations, and by the Asiatic subjects of 
Russia. 



But there is one opinion that universally ai 

' able taoat 

prevailed attiOng the ancients, which conveys of oST^ 
amm*e«trikingidea of the small progress they 
bad made in the knowledge of the habitable 
globe^ than can be derived from any detail of 
their discoveries* They supposed the earth to 
be divided into five regions, which they distin- 
gutshed by the name of Zones* Two of these, 
which w«e nearest the poles, they termed 
Frigid Zones, and believed that the extreme 
cold which reigned perpetually there^ rendered 
tb^ia uninhabitable. Another, seated under 
the line^ and extending on either side towards 
the tropics, they called the Torrid Zone, and 

17 
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BOOK imagined it to bf so burnt up with ximemittiBg 
heat, as to be equally destitute of inhabitaats^ 
On the two other ozones, which occupied the 
remainikr of the earth, they bestowed the ap- 
pellation, of Temperate, aad taught that these, 
being the only regions in which life could 
subsist, were allotted to man for his habita* 
tion. This wild opinion was not a conceit of 
the uninformed vulgar» or a fanciful fiction of 
the poets, but a system adopted by the most 
enlightened philosopher^ the most accurate 
historians and geographers in Greece and 
Rome. According to this theory, a vast por- 
tion of the habitable earth was pronoittioed 
to be unfit for sustaining the Imntan spectes. 
Those fertile and populous regions within the 
torrid zone, which are now known not only 
to yield their ow|i inhabitants the. ntoessaries 
and comforts of life with most luxuriant pro- 
fusion^ but to communicate their .supeffluous 
stores to the rest of the worldt wete syui^pofied 
to be the mansion of perpetual steriUty aad 
desolation. As all the parts of the globe with 
which the ancients were acquainted, la)^ within 
the. northern temperate zone» their opimon 
that the other temperate zone was filled . viiih 
inhabitants^ w^s founded on reasoning and 
conjecture, not on discovery. They even be- 
lieved, that by the intolerable heat of the 
torrid zo^e^ 3uch an insuperable barrier was 
placed between the two tempemte regions of 




\t 
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the earthy as would prevent for evter any in- 
tercourse between their respective inhabitants. 
Thus this extravagant theory not only proves 
that the ancients were unacquainted with the 
true state of the globe, but it tended to render 
their ignohince perpetual, by representing all 
attempts towards opening a communication 
with die remote regions of the earth, as utterly 
impracticable.* 

But, however imperfect or inaccurate the 
geographical knowledge which the Greeks and 
Rmnans had acquired may appear, in respect 
of the present improved state of that science^ 
their progress' in discovery will seem consider- 
able, and the extent to which they carried 
navigation and commerce must be reckoned 
great, when compared with the ignorance of 
early times. As long as the Roman empire 
retained sucK vigour as to presefve its autho- 
rity over the conquered nations, and to keep 
them united, it was an object of public police, 
as well as of private curiosity, to examline and 
describe the countries which composed this 
great body. Even when the other sciences ^ 
began to decline, geography, enriched with 
new observations, and receiving some acces- 
sion from the experience of every age, and^ 
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Improve- 
mentsin 
geogratdiy 
by Flo- ' 
ferny. 



tbp ' WK«d WPjtmy pf );h^ Cbri^rtw er% «n4 
f(Kt>j[^ied »di^T^tipn lof the t?i;j?w*ri?J g|{4l^ 

predecessors. 



aonof the 
Roman 
•nqiiieby 
baiiiarouf 



^u^, sppn fifb^r, Y4olent convul^iops, fei$gan 
^9 s^e tfa^ Eo|P9A §ts^ j the |a|#| i|iq|)itijOiii 
91^ capp9# of Coipa^jft^Mn^ t>y .cipiWjigilBg tlw 
i^t9^^YetrqKie;ift, djiv^^f^ and ns^^Qcd ifo 
f9Sf^) th? IwlPATPHS Q»tio|iiv which Fc<n^ 
^gip^ pr^pAVe4 SSs ipstruiRWts to overturn, tbe 
tdig^ts^ f^bjic of the HomiW p9.wer, h^^ to 

i0X\im : .tibi^ fin^te.tottei^ tP its. M> ^^- 
iog this c^p)«>9 md old tige of the ^omm 
9M^ iti yfft9im]^mMe that the ^^lampea should 
go.ooiBPfWoyiqg. The diTorts of genius \RWfii, 
Hi ^»t period* as koguid wd fe^le as tbpi« 
of gofi^mmmi. Frqpi the time of Fuihmyi 
90>iQ0^d^^hIe addition, seejoas to haye foeeii 
vitade to.^^giiapjiHi^a) kooFl«<^ Qor did apiy 
isipgctant i%yo^09 happen in tiade, ^cept- 
ing: tb^ CoostanitinQple*. hy its advantageous 
situation, and the encouragement of the eastern 
emperors, becaaae a commercial city of the first 
note. . . ; • 
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<, At leogtfit the clouds whkb had baeii 8o Booi^ 
Jong gatheriBf round the Roawi empire, burst 



cul inter* 



iBibo a atorita. Barbarous qh^qiis rushed in m^ct 
jgrpm several qismtera with irresifllible impe- ^^^^ 
tuotity^ and, ia the general wreck, ocoaaiooed 
by Uie inundailoii which overwhelmed Europe^ 
the ai^ts, sciences, inventionsi and diaeoveries 
o£ the Romans, perished in a great measure, 
and disappeared.* AJi iJie various tribes 
which setded in the different pffovinces of the 
Roman empire, were i»)iCiv(iiized» strangers to 
letters, destitute of aris^ unacquainted with re- 
gular govemmait,. subordinatsw, or laws. The 
4Biaimers «id inakittitioiis of some of them were 
so rude, as to be hardly compafttble with a state 
of social unkoi. £iw^, when occupied l^ 
such inhabilants,. may be said to have setumed 
to a second infancy, and had to heffm anew its 
career in improvement, sdeQce, and civility. 
The first effect of the settlement of those bar- 
biaroua invaders was to ditsaoli^ the union by 
which the Ronan power had cemented man- 
kind together. They paroelled out Euk^ 
Into many simU and independent states, dtf- 
iemng from each other m language and cus-' 
tOms. No intercourse subsisted between <^ 
members of those cUvided and hostile commu- 
nities. Accustomed to asimide mode oi l^fb, 



* Hist, of Gharki V. vol. L p. 31. 86.. 
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and Averse to mdtistry, they had few wMts ta 
supply, and few supeFfluities to dispose o£ 
The mmes of stranger and enemy hecmaie once 
more words of the same inyport. Customs 
. evely where prevailed, and even laws were 
established, which rendered it disagreeable 
aii'd dangerous to visit any foreign country.* 
Cities, in which alone an extensive commerce 
can be carried on, were few, inconsiderable, 
arid destitute of those immunities which pro- 
duce security or excite- enterprise. The 
sciences, on which geography and navigation 
are founded, were little cultivated. The ac- 
counts of ancient improvements and disco- 
veries, contained 4n the Greek and. Roman 
I ^ authors, were neglected or misunderstood. 
The knowledge of remote regions was lost^ 
their i^tuation, thdr commodities, and alinost 
their names, were unknown.- 

commeroe One circumstauce prevented commercial 
^ intercourse with distimt nations from ceas- 
ing altogether. Constantinople, though often 
threatened by the fierce invaders who spreacl 
desolation over the rest of Europe, was so fop- 
tunate as to escape their destructive rage. In 
that city, the knowledge of ancient arts and 
discoveries was preserved ; a taste for splen- 



* Hist, of Charles V. vol, i. p. 92. 
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dour and elegance subsisted ; the productions si^ok 
and luxuries of foreign countries wese injre-* s^mL^^ 
quest ; and eommerce; continued, to .flourish 
there, when it was alnost extinct in. every other 
part of Europe. The iiitizen«r of Constantly 
nopie did not confine their trade to the islands 
of the Archipelago, or to the adjacent coasts 
<(f Asia ; thej took a wider range, and follow- 
ing the course which the ancients had marked 
out, insported tli? commodkies of the. East- 
Indies from Alexandria. When ^^ypt .was 
tornfrom the Roman empire by the Arabians, 
the industry of the Greeks discovered a. new 
channel, by wbidi the. productions of India '• 
might be conveyed, to 'ConsUntinople. They 
w»e carried up the Indus, as far as that great 
river is navigable; thence they were trans- 
portcsd by land to tbe banks of Uie. river Oxus, 
and proceeded down its stream to the Caspian 
sea. There they Altered the Volga, imd.^ sail* 
ing up it, were carried by land to die Tanais, 
which conducted. tifem into the Euxiae Sea, 
where vessels from Constantinople watted their 
arrival.* This extraordinary aiui tedious mode 
of conveyance merits attention, not only as a 
proof of the violent pas^on which the inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople had conceived for the 
luxuries of the East, and as a qitecimen of the 
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^^^ ardour and ingennitj with vAnch they canwd 

on oomnMsrce; but because it demtrntstntMy 

that iliifit^ the ignonmce which reigned in the > 

rest ef Europe^ an exteosifre knowledge of re* 

mote countries was stiU preserved in the capi-^ 

tal ef the Greek empire. 



tibf "S^ At the same time, a gleam of light andl 
am. knowledge broke in upon the East The Ara- 

bians having contracted some relish fiar the 
sciences of the people whose empire they had 
contributed to overturn^ trandated the books 
of several of the Greek fAihwopher^ into diehr 
own language. One of the first was that valu- 
able work of Ftolsmy^ which I have illmady 
ni«fitioned. .The study of geography becaae, 
of consequence^ an eatly objeet of attention 
to the Arabians. Btet that acute and inge* 
nious people cultivated chaeAy the speculative 
and scientific parts <^ geography. In order 
to asoertSM the figure and dimensions &£ the 
tenrestnal globe, tfaey s^ied the principles 
of geometry, they had recourse to astronomical 
observations, diey emplbyed experiments and 
operatioBs, which Europe, in wore enKgbtened 
times, has been proud to adopt and tti imitate. 
At that period, however, the fiime of the im- 
provements made by the Arabians did not 
reach £urq>e. The knowledge of their dis- 
coveries was reserved for ages capable of com- 
prehending and of perfectii^ them. 



■ndnaTigk- 
lion in Eu- 
rope. 



Br degrees; tiie -Maittiti^s arid «l«4(^itM *0P^ 
brotlght updtt th« %<etitfejHi j^ihc^ of OUi ^^y^ 

Thie hide tifib^ ithlch mmi \h^b, ald^Mhi 
ititeh^ibiy a»mt id^a of ^e^Al- l^ertttbeM^ 
ixtd a6tti& relish foi- t3te filtildtidb!! ttid iidttifiMii 
df civil life, Enrd|)ebe^ td vlttisi fkf&iti 
tbipid alid itiiktive tUte. lll^'fikt «)^|7U>di^ 
df irevival We^ discerned' iil Italy. Th^ nOM^ 
«rh tribes ii4ti<^h todk pom^Oh ot ^keHiJio- 
Ity, inadepro^ssbind^re^ittentvil^gr^ttT 
rajiidity (Ban tB^ peofile s^eiied in oiJ^erj^im 
of ^roitie; Vflribiib ctm^ wHicb ie i» nbt 
tihe object of this wdrk tatoumeriite of ^I4m; 
concurred- iii festering liberty lind iiid«|)ei)^ 
dto(^ to the cities of Itdy.* The ac^uisitidii 
tif thesfe roused industry^ and gav6 mdtion itnd 
vigour to all Hit active pd^fs of the htitiijih 
inind. Fdfdgn cooiiiierte revived, nav^iitidii 
^asattettdi^'tdiitidiiiipfdved. Gonstatitinbpl^ 
became ibe ^ifi^.njftft to #hJcK the- ItUiihs 
resorted. Thtetb f&ey not ohly tUHi Hfiih d 
favourable recj^tioiij b<it dbtained svtcii Ih^b- 
canttle jHivileges as enabled them to can-y oil 
trade vwth gfeit advantage. They \«'ere sup^ 
plied hoih with the precious c^dihtiiddtti^ of 
the Eittt, arid wiA m&ny ei^ftWa^t dudufikf- 
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900K tfurtBt the prodtid; of ancient arts and inge^ 
nu}ty9 which still subsisted among the Greeks. 
As the labour and expense of conveying the 
pra4u^tipnS:Qf India to Constantinople by that 
long and. indirect course which I have describ- 
ed^ rendered them esjitremely rare» and of an 
exorbitant price, the industry of the Italians 
discovered othe» methods of procuring them 
in greater abundance, ^nd art an easier rate* 
They sometimes purchased them in Aleppc^ 
Tripoli* and other ports on the coast .of Syria, 
to which they were brought by a route not 
unknown to the ancients. They were convey- 
ed from India by sea, up the Persian Gul^ 
smd ascending the Euphrates and Tigris, as far 
as Bagdat, were carried by land across the 
desert of Palmyra, and from thence to the 
towns on the Mediterranean. But» from the 
length of the journey, and the dangers to which 
the caravans were exposed, this proved always . 
a tedious, and often a precarious mode of con- 
veyance. At length; the Soldans of E^pt, 
having revived the commerce with India in its 
ancient channel, by the Arabian Gulf, the Ita- 
lian merchants, notwithstanding the violent 
antipathy to each other with which Christians 
and the followers of Mahomet were then pos- 
sessed,. repai|;pd to Alexandria, and enduring, 
from the. love of gain, the insolence and exac- 
tions of the Mahometans, established a lucra- 
tive trade in that port. From that period, the 
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commercial 8{iint of Italy became active and ^^^ 
enterprising. Venice, G^oa» Pisa, rose, from s^y^ 
inconsiderable towns, to be populous and weal- ' 
thy cities. Their naval power increased ; their 
vesseb frequented not only all the ports in the 
Mejiiterranean, but, venturing sometimes be- 
yond the Stre^hts, visited the maritime towns 
of Spain, France, the Low*Countries, and Eng- 
land^ and, by distributing their commoditien 
over Europe, began to communicate to its 
various nations some taste for the valuable 
productions of the East, as well as some ideas 
of manufactures and arts, which were then 
unknown beyond the precincts of Italy. 

While the cities of Italy were thus advanc- Hieirpro. 
ing in their csareer of improvement, an event ^^Jhy 
happened, the most extraordinary, perhaps, in ^ ^^^ 
the history of mankind, which, instead of re- 
tarding the commercial progress of the Italians, 
rendered it more rapid. The martial spirit of 
the Europeans, heightened and inflamed by 
religious zeal, promp^d them to attempt the 
deliverance of the Holy Land from the domi- 
nion of Infidels. Vast armies, composed of all 
the nations in Europe, mai^ched towards Asia, 
upon. this wild enterprise. The Genoese, the 
Fisans, and- Venetians, furnished the transports 
which carried them thither. They supplied 
Ihem with provisions and military stores. Be- 
sides the immense sums which they received oa 
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BOOK this aceoiitit, ihty olitaitaec» ^oHHSi^ttll -ptin* 

hi th^ settlemetits #hicfi the Ci1is^@M tttOdis 
in Palestine, and m other jproVintes df AskL 
From those sources, {itodigious i^etiilh ffdwcid 
into the cities whiehf I have medtidn^d'. Ilfift 
Iras accompanied with a jproportiohal fhbit^i 
<rf power ; and, by the eiid of the Hdiy War, 
Vhhkb, in partictrl^, b^c&tee a gi^at nSariititti^ 
$(tate, possessing an- exteiitsive^coiiinierce, atid^ 
ample territories.* Italy lf^ ntoH: the cnUjf 
cooirtry in which the Chisades coiltiibuted td 
teviVe and diffuse such a sf^irft sis prepared 
Europe for future discoveries* By theit esepe^ 
ditions into Asia, the other European nations 
became wdA acquainted with feitiote Regions, 
which formerly they kne^ only by name, or by 
the reports' of ignorant and credUlbus pilj^Hms; 
They had ail opjJottunity of observing the nian^ 
Hers, the strts, and th^ a^commodiiti&ns of peo^ 
jple nidrfe ][ydli^ed than t^m^elves. Ttiis idter^ 
aoMifsd between the East and West subsisted 
almoin two centuries. I'he adyehturers who 
returned ffom Asita, communicated tcy thejr 
countrymelsi the idests Which they had atc^nfre^ 
and the habits of life th^y had conti^cted by 
visiting more refined nations* The Eui^peani^ 
began to be sensible of wants, With which tfhey 



'« Essai de YitkuAte «hi Commerce it f cnise, p. 62, Skc' 



wmt ^mmetliy undcipiaifiCed : new desifes we^e BOdit 
f^eit&i ; ^nd sudi a tast« for the comtnoditi^ ^ 
mid arts of dther conntties gradoally sp^^ead 
atttOfig tbetn, that Hhey not only encouraged 
tbe resort of foreigners to their harbours, but 
began to perceive the advantage and necessity 
df applying td commerce tbemtielves.* 

TmB cofiiniunication, which was opened be^ bythedin 
t#eeti EaMpe Md the western provhices df ^^i^ 
Aina, encotiraged several persons to advance ^y^^'* 
tkt beyond the countries in which the Crusa-^ 
ders carried on their operation^;, and it travel 
by land into the more remote and opulent re- 
gions of the £aat« The wild fanaticism which 
seems, at thii period, to have mingled in all 
the schemes of individuals, no less than hi all ■* 
the counseb of nations, first incited men to 
enter upon those long and dai^erous pere* 
grinations. They were afterwards undertaken* 
from* prospects of commercial advantage^ or 
fymn motives cf mere curioirity. Benjamin^ a 
Jew of Tudela, in the kingdiem of Navarre, 
possessed with a MperstHious reneration for 
the law of Moses^ and solicitous to visit his 
countrymen in the £ast^ whom he hoped to 
find in such a state of power and' opulence a^ 
might redoufid to the honour of his sect, set 
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BOOK out from Spain in' the year 1160, and tnu 
'' veiling by land to Constantinople, proceeded 
through the countries to the north of the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas, as far as Chinese 
Tartary. From' thence he took his route to- 
wards the south, and after traversing various 
provinces of the farther' India, he embarked 
on the Indian Ocean, visited several of its 
^ islands, and returned at the end of thirteen 
years by. the way of Egypt, tfi Europe, with 
much information concerning a large district 
of the globe, altogether unknown at that time 
to the western world,* The zeal of the head 
of the Christian church co-opei'ated with the 
superstition of Benjamin the Jew, in discover- 
ing the interior and remote provinces of Asia. 
M46. All Christendom having been alarmed with 
accounts of the rapid progress of the Tartar 
arms under Zengis Khan, Innocent IV. who 
entertained most exalted ideas concerning the 
plenitude of his own power, ^nd the submis- 
sion due to his injunctions, sent Father John 
de' Piano Carpini, at the head of a mission of 
Franciscan monks, and Father Ascolino, at 
the head of another of Dominicans, to enjoin 
Kayuk Khan, the grandson of Zengis, who 
was then at the head of the Tartar empire, to 
embrace the Christian faith, and to desist from 



* Bergeron, Recueil des Voyages^ Sec. torn. i. p. 1. 
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desolating the earth by his arms. The haughty 
descendant (^ the greatest conqueror Asia had 
ever beheld^ astonished at this strange man- 
date from an Italian priest, whose name anci 
jurisdiction were alike unknown to him, re- 
ceived it with the contempt which it merited, 
though he dismissed the mendicants who de- 
livered it with impunity* But, as they had 
penetrated into the country by different routes, 
and followed for some time the Tartar camps, 
which were always in motion, they had oppor- 
tunity of visiting a great part of Asia. Car- 
pini, who proceeded by the way of Poland 
and Russia, travelled through its northern pro- 
vinces as far as the extremities of Thibet. As- 
colino, who. seems to have landed somewhere 
in Sjrria, advanced through its southern pro- 
vinces, into the interior parts of Persia. * 

Not long after, St. Louis of France con- i^^ar/ 
jbributed farther towards extending the know- 
ledge which the Europeans had begun to» ac- 
quire of those distant regions. Some deign- 
ing impostor, who took advantage of the sliencter 
acquaintance of Christendom with the state 
and character of the Asiatic nations, having 
informed him that a powerful Khan of Ihe 
Tartars had embraced the Christian faith, the 



^ Hakluyt, i.21. Bergeron, toni.ir^ 
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BOOST momfch fittened to Jtkfd tiftte with pious creda* 
Uty, tad iflfllwtty rcmlv^ to sand Mrimsaa^ 
dcm to this illustrious convert, vntk a riew of 
JQciting him to qAta^e^- l^ir commoii &mmf 
the Swacens tut oi^ fuai:ter» while he fdl vqpon 
them in another. As monlig were tine <m]|r 
^TBom in that age who poesesa^ weh a de^ 

. gree of knowledge as qualified them for a aer- 
viee of this kiad; he employed in it Fa^or 
Andrew, a Jacobiiie» who was iblloi^d by 

. Father William de Rubmquis^ a Francsbcan. 
With resped; to the process of the fbtnier, 
tlieve is no memodal ei^nt* The jonriml <tf 
the latter lias been publkhed. Ue was ad- 
initted into the presence of Majagu^ tibe tfaiid 
Khan in succession from ZesigiSy and madea 
cirpuHt through the interior parts of Aiiia^ mone 
extensile than that of any iaifopeMi whcrhad 
hitherto explored them.* 

To thosi^ trayeUers whom irjel%ions zeal 
81^ forth to visit A«ki, SMc^eeefed othof^ who 
Ys^^red into remote countries from the pro- 
spect of commercial adv^antage, m from mo- 
tives of mere curioeity. The fii^t and moat 
eminent of these waa' Marco Polo, a Venetian 
1865. of a noble family* Hwing engaged early in 
trade, according to the custoiit c^ his ccftmtiy. 



* Hakl.K 71*. Recueil des Voyage p^i: Bei^eroD, torn, u 



l»i Mpiliog iOiVAd wished % it apbuie iQf aoti^ 
yi^jT mof e &%tibnm^9 tban mm afforded to it by 
tl%« oatabUrii^d traffic oam^. on in those porta 
of ]Buf ope and i)^« whtob dSie VeoetlaM fhe« 
qumtiedt Tkis projo^ptod him to travd into 
unknaim cqu^briesu in expectatMm cf openiag 
a i^onftoEmrinal ioibcarcoiirfie with them^ mom 
niited io the saBguine ideas and hopes of a 
yopig ^<eQtiKrer. 

Aa his &tfaer ;had already carried acHoe Euf 
mpean compaodkie^ to the court of the great 
Khan of Jthe Tartars^ and had disposed of them 
to advantage, he resorted thither. Under the 
protection of Kublay Khan, the most posKecful 
of all the successors of Zengis, he continued 
his (oeroaatikLpaE^egidiiatiQnsLiB Asia, upwards 
of twonty^x,iy)eairs} aM» durji^ tfaattime^ 9A 
ranoed towatds the east, far beymi^i^ utmost 
boundaries to lohichi a^y Eucopean trs^eller 
bad ever 'pcooeeded^ : Instead of foilowing the 
coorseiof Carpini and Rubtuquis, along the vast 
unpeqiiled plaiaSiOf Tactary, he passed lAiroiigb 
the chief trading cities in Ijbe more cultivated 
pa^ of Asia, and penetrated to Cambalu, cur 
Viking, the capital of the great kingdom of 
€atbay, or China, subject at that time to the 
successors of Zengis. He made more than one 
voyage on the Indian Ocean ; he traded in 
many of the islands^ imm which Europe had 
long received spicories and other commodities, 

17 
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B<>OK which it held in high estimation, though unac* 
quainted with the particular countries to which 
it wasindebtifed for those precious productions; 
and he obtained informatkin concerning seve- 
ral countries which he did not visit in person, 
particularly the island Zipangri, probably the 
same now known by the name of Japan.* On 
his return, he astonished his contemporaries 
"^ith his descriptions of vast regions, whose 
names had nev^r been heard of in Europe, and 
with such pompous accounts of their fertility, 
their popqlousness, their opulence, th6 variety 
of their manufactures, and the extent of their 
trade, as rose far above the conception of an 
uninformed age. 

15«2. About half a century after Marco Polo, Sir 
John MandevHle, an Englishman, encouraged 
by his examjde, visited most of the countries 
in the East which he had described, and, like 
him, published an account of them.t The 
narrations of those early travellers abound 
with many wild incoherent tales, concerning, 
giants, enchanters, and monsters. But they 
were not, from that circumstance, less: accept- 
able to an ignorant age, which delighted in 
what was marvellous. The wonders which 



* Viaggi di Marco Polo. Ramus, ii. 2. Bergeron, torn. ii. 
t Yojages and Travels, by Sir John Maad^viUe. 
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they totd, mostly on hearsay, filled the miAtu 
tude with admiration. The facts which they 
related from their own obserfation attracted 
the attention of the more discerning. The 
former, which may be considered as the po- 
pular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had passec^ were gradu- 
ally disregarded as Europe advanced in know- 
ledge. The latter, however incredible scMne 
of them may have appeared in their own time^ 
have been confirmed by the observations of 
modern travellers* By means of both, how- 
ever, the curiosity of mankind was excited 
with respect to the remote parts of the earth ; 
their ideas were enlarged, and they were not 
only insensibly disposed to attempt new disco^ 
veries, but received such information as di-- 
rected to that particular course in which these 
were afterwards carried on. 

While this spirit was gradualfy fbrmii^ i^ ynd By «6e 
Eui'ope^ a fortunate discovery was made, which the m 
contributed more than all the efforts and inge- ^ ^ 
nuity of preceding ages, to improve and to^ 
extend navigation* That wonderful property 
of the magnet, by which it communicates sueh 
virtue to a needle, or slender rod of iron, as to 
podnt towards the poles of the earth, was ob- 
served. The use which mi^t be made of this 
in directing navigation, was immediately per- 
ceived. That valuable, but now familiar in^ r 

VOL. I. 6 
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BOOK stniment, the mariner^ & compass^ was coMf met-- 
ed. WbeD, by meaiis of it, nwigators iommi. 
that at all seaAxis^ and in every ptace^ they 
could discover tibe north and south with sc^ 
much ease and accuracy, it became no locger 
necessary to depend merely an the. light of 
the stars and the observation of the sea-4;09st» 
They gradually abandoned their aincient timid 
and lingering course along the shore, ventured 
boldly into the ocean, and, relying cm this new 
guide, could steer in the darkest ni|^t, and 
under the most cloudy sky» with a security 
and precision hitherto unknown.. The com- 
pass may be said to have opened to man the 
dominion of the sea, and to have put him i& 
full possession of the earth, by enahUng him 
to visit every part of it. Flavio Gioia^ a citi- 
zen of Amalfi; a town of considerable trade in 
the kingdom of Naples, was the author of tlm 
great discovery, about the year one thousand 
three buiidreli and two. It bath beeir often 
the fate of those illustrious benefactors of man- 
kind, who have em^k:hed science and improved 
the arts by their inventions, to derive more re^ 
putation than b^efit &om the happy efforts of 
their genius. But the lot, of Gioia has been 
still more cruel: through the inattentioa or 
ignorance of contemporary historiai^, he has 
been defrauded even of the &me to which Iw 
had such a just title. We Teceive fromt tfaena 
no informatioii with respect to his professko* 
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kis character, tb^ pretfse thne wheti he ntade ^^^^ 
thia important discovery, or the Occidents and \^^yi^p/ 
inquiries which led to it. The knowledge of 
tHisr event, thotijgh productive of greater effects 
than any recorded in the annals of thef human 
race, is transmitted to us without any of those 
cirfcumstances which can gratify the curidsity 
tSiat it naturally awakens.*^ But, though thfe * 
use of the compass might en'able the Italians t6 
perform thfe short voyages- to ^hich' they were 
alccustomed'with greater security and expedi- 
tion, its influence was not so sudden or exten- 
tSve, as immediately to tendeif navigation ad- 
Venturous, and to e*cite a sfSrit of discovery. 
Many causes ccrtnbined in presenting this be- 
tieficiat invetfliion from producing its full effect 
instantaneously. Men relinquish ancient habits 
dowly, and wftfc reluctance. They are averse 
to new experiments, and venture upon thetn 
with timidity. The commercial jealousy of the 
Italians, it is probable, laboured to conceal the 
happy discovery of their countryman from other 
ttatfens. The art of steering by the compasS ^ 
with such skiiB and accuracy as to inspire a full 
confidence in its direction, was acquired gra- 
dually. Sailors unaccustomed to quit sight of 
land, durst not launch out at once and commit 



^^CoilittEw^ et Troiinbdlug ^ Adis natitic&fe Itnrentore. 
laatiu Acad. Booon. torn. ii. part lii. p.- $72. 
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theiqiselyes to unknown seas. Accordingly, 
near half a century elapsed from the time of 
Gioia's discovery, before navigators ventured 
into any seas which they had not been accus- 
tomed to frequent. 



SiBineapt- 
peamnce 
of alK^der 
Mpirit in 
navigation. 



, The first appearance of a bolder spirit may 
be dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to 
the Canary or Fortunate Islands.. By what 
accident they were^ led to the discovery of 
those small isles, which lie near five hundred 
miles from the Spanish coast, and above a 
hundred and fifty miles from the coast of 
Africa, contemporary writers have not explain- 
ed. But about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the people of all the difierent king- 
doms into which Spain was then divided, were 
accustomed to make piratical excursions thi- 
ther, in order to plunder the inhabitants, or to 
carry them ofi* as slaves* Clement VI. in virtr 
tue of the right claimed by the Holy See, to 
dispose of all countries possessed by infidels, 
erected those isles into, a kingdom, in the year 
one thousand three hundred and forty-four, 
and conferred it on Lewis de la Cerda, de- 
scended from the royal family of Castile. But 
that unfortunate prinqe, destitute of power to 
assert his nominal title, having never visited 
the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, a Norman 
baron,, obtained a grant of them from Henry 
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IIL -of Castile.* Betjiencourt, with tlie valour book 
^iid good fortune which distinguidlied the ad- \^)mm^ 
venturers of his country, attempted and effected 
the conquest ; and the possession of the Cana- ' 
ries remained for some time in his family, as a 
iief held of the crown of Castile. Previous to 
this expedition -of Bethencourt, his countrymen 
settled in Normandy are said to have visited 
the cbast of Africa, and to have proceeded far ^^es: 
to the south of the Canary Isliands. But their 
voyages thither seem not to have been under- 
taken in consequence of any public or regular 
plan for extending navigation and attempting 
•new discoveries. They were either excursions, 
suggested by that roving piratical spirit which 
descended to the Normans from their ances- 
tors, or the commercial enterprises of private 
merchants, which attracted -so little notice, that 
hardly any memorial of them is to be found in 
€ontemJ)orary authors. In a general survey of 
the progress of discovery, it is sufficient to have 
mentioned this event ; and leaving it among 
those of dubious existence, or d£ small impor- 
tance, we may conclude, that though much 
additional information concerning the remote 
regions of the East had been received by tra- • 
vellers who visited them by land, naviga^n. 



* Viera y Clavijo Ndtic. de la Histor. de Canarla, 1. 268. 
Ac. Gias. Hist. c. L 
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at thp beginning of tte ^fifteenth century, had 
not advanced h&yen^the state .to wl^ich it had 
attained before th(9 ^iownfal of the Romaa 
empire. 

Fiwtregu- At length tfae perfod arrived, iyh«n Provi- 
^ ^ ° dence decreed that |39en were to pass the limits 



within which they had been so long confined* 
and open to themselves a more ample field 
wherein to display their talents, their enterprise 
and courage. TUhe first considerable efibrts 
towards this were not made by any of the more 
powerful states of £urc^, or by those who had 
applied to navigation with the greatest assi- 
&r^lto^ duity and success. The glory of leading the 
gueie. way in this new career, was reserved for Por- 
tugal, one of the smallest and least powerful ot 
the European kingdoms. As the attempts ot 
the Portuguese tQ acquire the knowledge of 
those parts of the globe with which mankind 
were, then unacquainted^ not only improve^ 
and extended the art of navigation, but roused 
such a spirit of curiosity and enteiprise as led 
to the discovery of the New World of which 
I propose to write the history, it is necessary 
to take a full view of tiie rise, the progress, and 
success of their various naval operations. It 
was in this school that the discoverer of Ame- 
rica was trained j and unless we trace the steps 
by which his instructors and guides advanced, 
it will be impossible to comprehend the cir- 




to this. 



nsamststnoes which si^g^ted the idea» or facili- 
tated the exdculicm of hk great design. 

Various circuntsiances prompted the Portu- cireum. 
guese to exert their activity in this new direc- which ud 
tion, and enabled tfaem to accomplish under- 
takings apparently superior to the natuml force 
<if their monarchy. The kings of Portugal^ 
having driven the Moors out of their domi- 
nions, had acquired power^ as well as glory, by 
the success of their arms ag^nst the infidels. 
By tiieir victories over them, they had extend- 
ed the royal authority beyond the narrow limits 
within which it was originally circumscribed 
in Portugal, as well as in other feudal king- 
doms. They had the command of the national 
^ce^ could rouse it to act with (united vigour, 
and, after the expulsion of Ae Moors» could 
era{doy it without dread of interruption frcmi 
any domestic enemy* By the perpetual bosti- 
Uties carried on for several centuries against 
the MahometaBS, the martial and adventurous 
spirit which distinguished aU the European 
nations during the middle ages, was improved 
And heightened among the Portuguese* A 
fierce civil war towards t^e close of the four- 
teenth century, occasioiied by a disputed suc- 
cession, augmented the military ardour of the 
nation, and formed or called forth men of 
such active and daring gaaius, as are. fit for 
bold unde^rtakings. The situation of the king- 
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BOOK dom» bounded on every side by the domim<Mi8 
-_, ^nmr- of a moTe powerful neighbour, did not aflbrd 
free scope to the activity of the Portuguese 
by land, as the strength of their monarchy was 
no match for tiiat of Castile. But PortugdL 
wa9 a maritime state, in which there were 
many commodious harbours ; the people had 
b^un to make some progress in the know- 
ledge and practice of navigation ; and the sea 
was open to them, presenting the only field 
of enterprise in which they could distinguish 
themselves. 

Fintat^ , Such was the state of Portugal^ and such 
**°^ the disposition of the people, when John L 
surnamed the Bastard, obtained secure posses- 
sion of the crown^ by the peace concluded witii 
Castile, in the year one thousand four hundred 
and eleven. He was a prince of great merit, 
who, by superior courage and abilities, had 
opened his way to a throne which of right did 
not belong to him. He instantiy perceived 
that it would be impossible to preserve publk^ 
order, or domestic tranquillity, without finding 
some employment for the restiess spirit of his 
subjects. With this view he assembled a nu- 
merous fleet at Lisbon, composed of all the 
ships which he qoiild fit out in his own king- 
dom, and of many hired from foreigners. This 
H12. great armament was destined to attack the 
Mooxs settled on the coast of Barbary. While 
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tt was Quipping, a few vessels were appointed book 
to sail along the western shore of Africa bound- 
ed by the Atlantic ocean, and to discover the 
unknown countries situated there* From this 
inconsiderable attempt, we may date the com- 
mencement of that spirit o£ discovery, which 
opened the barriers that had so long shut out 
mankind from the knowledge of one-*half of the 
terrestrial globe. 

At the time when John sent forth these 
«hips on this new voyage, the art of navigation 
was still very imperfect. Though Africa lay 
so near to Portugal, and the fertility of the 
countries already known on that continent in- 
vited men to explore it more fully, the Portu- 
guese bad never ventured to sail beyond Gape 
Non. That promontory, as its name importij; 
was hitherto considered as a boundary which 
could not be passed. But the nations of Eu- 
rope had now acquired ds much knowledge 
as imbokiened them to disregard the preju- 
dices and to correct the errors of their ances- 
tors: The long reign of ignorance, the con- 
stant enemy of every curious inquiiy, and of 
every new undertaking,^^ was approaching to its 
period* The light of science began to dawn. 
The works of the andent Greeks and Romans 
began to be read with admiration and profit. 
The sciences cultivated by the Arabians were 
introduced into Europe by the Moors settled 
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BOOK in Sp»iB and Fortugal, and by tbe JeWs^ who 
Vjt V^ were very numerous in both these kingdooK. 
Geooietryy astronomy, and geography, the sci- 
ences on which the art of navigatioB is feund- 
ed, became objects of studious attentaon. The 
memory cf the discoveries made by the an* 
cients was revived, and the progress of their 
nav^tion and commerce began to be traced 
Some of the causes which have obstructed the 
cultivation of science in Portugal, during this 
century and the last* did not ^cist, or did not 
operate ia the same manner, in the fifteeajth 
. century ;^ and the Portuguese, at that period, 
seem to have kept pace with other nationci ob 
this side of the Alps in literary pursuits. 

Its ftuccew. As the genius of the age favoured the ezis* 
cution of that new undertaking to which tbe 
peculiar state of the country invited the Pcnt- 
tuguese, it proved successfuL The veaseb 
sent on the discovery doubled that formidable 
Cape which had terminated the progress of 
former navigat<M^ and proceeded a hundred 
and sixty miles beyond it, to Cape Bojador. 
As its rocky cli£^ which stretched a consi* 
dttrsd>le way i»to the Atlantic, speared more 
dreadful than the promontory which they had 
passed, the Port^guese commanders durst not 



« Sse NoTs IX. Psge 8*9. 
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attempt^ to sail iound it, but returned to lis- BcreK 
bon, more satisfied with having advwced so 
iar, than ashamed of haWng ventuoed no finr- 
ther, . 

Inconsidbrable as iJiis voyme was, it is- Mm 
<nf«ased the passion for discovery which began di^ror 
to arise in Portugal. The fortunate issue of ^"^ 
the king's expeditaoa against the Moors of coTenai. 
JBarbary, added strength to that qpirit in the 1417. 
nation, and pushed it on to new undertakings. 
In order to fender these successful, it was ne- 
<:essBiry diat they should be conducted by a 
person who possessed abilities capable of dis- 
cerning what was attainable, who enjoyed lei* 
sure to form a regular system for prosecuting 
discovery, and who was animated with ardour 
that would persevere in spite of obstacles and 
repulses. Happily for Portugal, she found all 
those qualities in Henry duke of Viseo, the 
fourth son of king John by Plolippa of Lan- 
ouster, sister of Henry IV. kii^ of England. 
That prince, in his early youth, having accom- 
panied bis &ther in fats expedition to Barbary, 
distinguished himself by many deeds of vak>ur. 
To the martial spicit, which was the character- 
ifllic of every man of noble birth at that time, 
he added all the accomplishments of a more 
enlightened and polished age. He cultivated 
the arts :aod sdences, which were then un- 
known and deqiised by peraons of his rank. 
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He applied with peculiar fondness to the study 
of geography ; and by the instruction of able 
masters, as well as by the accounts of travellers, 
he early acquired such knowledge of the habi- 
table globe, as discovered the great probabili^ 
of finding new and opulent countries, by sail- 
ing along the coast of Africa. Such an object 
was formed to awaken the enthusiasm and 
ardour of a youthful mind, and he espoused 
with the utmost zeal the patronage of a design, 
which might prove as beneficial a9 it appeared 
to be splendid and honourable. In order that 
he might pursue this great scheme withput in- 
terruption, he retired from court immediatelj 
after his return from Africa, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Sagres, near Cape St Vincent, where 
the prospect of the Atlantic Ocean invited his 
thoughts continually towards his favourite pro- 
ject, and encouraged him to execute it. In 
this retreat he was attended by some of the 
most learned men in his country, who aided 
him in his researches. He applied for infor- 
mation to the Moors of Barbary, who were 
accustomed to travel by land into the interior 
provinces of Africa, in quest of ivory, gold- 
dust, and other rich commodities. He con- 
sulted the Jews settled in Portugal By pro- 
mises, rewards, and marks of respect, he allured 
into his service several persons, foreigners as 
well as Portuguese, who were eminent for their 
skill in navigation. In taking those prepara- 
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tdry steps, the great abilities of the prince were 
seconded by his private virtues. * His integrity, 
his aflability, his respect for religion, hiS zeal 
for the honour of his country, engaged persons 
of all ranks to applaud his design, and to favour 
the execution of it. His schemes were allow- 
ed, by the greater part of his countrymen, to 
proceed neither from ambition nor the desire of 
wealth, but to flow from the warm benevolence 
' of a heart eager to promote the happiness of 
mankind, and which justly entitled him to as- 
sume a motto for his device, that described thei 
quality by which he wishe^ to be distinguish- ' 

cd, the talent ofdoing^ good. » 

His first effort, as is usual at the commence- ^Dumcry 
ment of any new undertaking, .was extremely tt^i^ 
inconsiders^Ble. He fitted out a single ship, his. 
and giving the command of it to John Gonza- 
lez Zarco and Tristan Vas, two gentlemen of 
his household, who voluntarily offered to con- 
duct the enterprise, he instructed them to use 
their utmost efforts to double Cape Bojador, 
and thence to steer towards the south. They, 
according to the mode of navigation which still 
prevailed, held their course along the shore; 
and by following that direction, they must have 
encountered almost insuperable difficulties in 
attempting to pass Cape Bojador. But fortune 
came in aid to their want of skill, and prevent- 
ed the voyage from being altogether fruitless* 
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WM>K A sadden squall of wind arose, dlrovelfcerii otit. 

\^^^0m^ *0 sea, and when they expected every montient 
to perish, landed them on an unknown island, 
which &otn fheir happy escape they nmmei 
Piyrto Santo. In the infancy of natig^tion, 
the discovery of this small island appeared a 
nmtter of such moment, that they instaoitly re- 
tfnDed to Portugal with the good tidings, and 
were received by Henry with the applause and 
honour due to fortunate adventurers. This 
faint dawn of success flled a mind ardent m 
the pursuit of a favourite object with such san- 
guine hopes, as were sufficient incitements to 

1419. proceed. Next year, Henry sent out three 
ships under the same commanders, to whom he 
joined Bartholomew Perestrello, in order to take 
possession of the island which they had discos 
vered. When they began to settle in Porto 
Santo, they observed towards the south a fixed 
spot in the horizon like a small black cloud. 

Of Ma- By degrees they were led to conjecture that it 
might be land, and steering towards it, they 
arrived at a considerable island, uninhabited 
and covered with wood, which on that account 
fliey called Madeira.^ As it was Henry's 
ehief object to render fais discoveries use- 



* Historical Relation of the first Discovery of Madeira, 
translated from the Portuguese of Fraii. Alca&raim, p. 15, 
&e» 
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ful to his country, he immediately equipped book 
9 fieet to carry a cdony of Portugnese to these \0^^^u^^ 
islands. By his provident care, they were for* 1*20. » 
Bxshed Bot oi^ly with the seeds, plants, and do^ 
inestic amnaals coimiion in' Earope } but as he 
fi»esaw that the warmth of the climate aiyd ier^ 
tiiity of the soil would prove favouraUe to the 
rearing of other productions, he procured ifdips 
^the vine from the idand^f Cyprus, the ri^ 
wines of whieh were then in great request^^ and 
plants of the sugar-cane from Sidly, into whieb 
it had beaa lately introduced. These throve 
so prosperously in this new country,. tha(t the 
benefit of cultivatii^ tbem was immediately 
perceived, and the sugair aiid wme of Madeira 
quickly became articles of some consequence 
in the commerce of Portugal.* 

As soom as the advantages derived from this 
first settlemei9ii to the west of the European 
continent began to be fdt, the spirit of disco* 
ifery appeared less chiaaderical, and became 
more adventurous* By tbeir voyages to Ma» 
deira, the Fortngiiese were gradually accu»» 
tomed to a bolder navigation, asid, instead of 
cre^ng servilely along the coast, ventuipsd 
into |he open sea. in consequence c^ taking 



* Lad. Gufcciardiiu Descriet. de Paeed Btasi> p. 180> 
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this course, Grilianez, who comnisnded one of 
Prince Henry's »hips> doubled Cape Bqjador, 
the boundary of the Portuguese navigation up- 
wards of twenty years^ and which had hither^ 
to been deemed unpassable* This succesdid 
voyage, which the ignorance of the age placed 
on a level with the most famous exploits re- 
corded in history, opened a new sphere to na- 
vigation, as it discovered the vast continent of 
Africa, still washed by the Atlantic ocean, and 
stretching towards the south. Part of this was 
AdTinee soou explorcd J the Portuguese advanced with- 
tnpks. in the tropics, and in the space of a few years 
they discovered the river Senegal, and all the 
coast extending from Cape Blanco to Cape de 
Verd. 



vend tlMra. 



Hitherto the Portuguese had been guided 
^'dLo- *^ their discoveries, or encouraged to attempt 
them, by the light and information which th^ 
received from the .works of the ancient mathe- 
maticians and geographers. But when they 
began to enter the torrid zone, the notion whidk 
prevailed among the ancients, that the heat 
which reigned perpetually there was so exces- 
sive as to render it uninhabitable, deterred 
them, for. some time, from proceeding. Their 
own observations, when they first ventured 
into this unknown and formidable region, 
tended to confirm tbe opinion of antiquity 
concerning the violent operation of the direct 
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fays of the aim. As far as the river Sen^l, 
tilie Portuguese bad found the coast of Africa 
inhalnted hy people nearly resembling the 
Moors of Barbaiy. When they advanced to 
the south of that river, the human form seem- 
ed to put on a new appearance. They b^eld 
men with skins black as ebony, with short 
curled hair^ flat noses, thick lips, and all the 
peculiar features which are now known to dis< 
tinguish the race of negroes. This surprising 
alteration they naturally attributed to the in-* 
fluence of heat, and if they should advance 
nearer to the line, they began to dread that its 
effects would be still more violent* Those 
dangers were exaggerated; and many other 
objections against attempting farther discover 
ries were proposed by some of the grandees,, 
who, from ignorance, from envy, or from that 
cold timid prudence which r^'ects whatever 
has the air of novelty or enterprise, had hi- 
therto condemned all Prince Henry^s schemes* 
They represented, that it was altogether chime-' 
rical to expect any advantage from countries 
situated in that region which the wisdom and 
experience of antiquity had pronounced to be 
unfit for the habitation of men ; that their 
forefathers, satisfied with cultivating the terri- 
tory which Providence had allotted them,, did 
not waste the strength of the kii^om by fruit- 
less projects in quest of new settlements ; that 
Portugsd was already exhausted by the expense 

VOL. I. H 
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^^^ of atteittpts ta discovei lands, vUeh either did 
\m^^^^ not exist, or which nalure deilti»ed to remain 
unknown ; and was drained of nien» who might 
have been ^nployed in undertehiiigs attended 
with more ceartain success, and prodnctive of 
greater benefit. But neither their appeal ti> 
the authority of the anci^Sy noc their reason- 
ings concerning the interests of Portugal, made 
any impression upon the determined philMO* 
phic mind of Prince Henry* The duscoveriea 
which he had ahready made, ccmydnoed him. 
that the ancients had little more thaai a con* 
jectural knowledge of the torrid zone, lie 
was no less satisfied that the political arga<» 
ments of his oppc^nts, with respect to, the 
interest of Portugal, were malevolent snd ill-: 
founded* In those sentimentg^ he was atrenu- 
oualy supported, by his broAher Pedro, who 
governed the kingdom as guardian of their 
1438. nephew Alphonso ,V» who had , succeeded fcof 
the throne durii^ hi^ minority ; :and» instead 
of slackening his e£R!)rts, Henry eontinued te 
pursue his discoveries with fresh wrdoun 

^'^ But, in order to silence all the mutmurs of 

Portugal oi]|)osituM), he endeavcmred to obtain the S9m^ 

^i^^ls ^101^ <^ the highest authority in favow of hia 

J^^ operations. With thia \^ew he applied to the 

Pope, and represented, in pompoua terma» the 

pious and unwearied zeal with which be had 

exertedhimself duriog twraty yeaxM,. in disco- 
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veting unknown eotintries^ tlie wretched inha- book 
bitants of wiikh were utter strangers to true 
religion, wandering in heathen darkness, or led 
stttray by the delaanons of Mabomet. He be- 
smigfat the Holy Father, to wbmn, as the vicar 
of Christ, aill the kingdoms of the earth were 
subject, to confer on the crown of Partugal a 
light to all the countries possessed by infidels, 
which should be discovered by the industry of 
ita subject and subdued by the force of its 
ariM. He Untreated him to enjoin all Christian 
perwtfs, under the highest penalties, not to 
molest Portugal while engaged in this laudable 
enterprise, and to prohibit them from settling 
in any of the countries which the Portuguese 
s^uld discover. He promised that, in all their 
expeditions^ it should be the chief object of bis 
countrymen to qnr^d the knowledge of the 
Christian religion, to establish the authority of 
the Holy See, and to increase the flock of the 
universal pastor. As it was by improving with 
dexterity every favourable conjuncture for ac- 
quiring new powers, that the court of Rome 
bad gradually extended its usurpations, Eugene 
IV. the Pontiff to whom this application was 
made, eagerly seized the opportonity ' which 
now presented itself He instantly perceived, 
that, by complying with Prince Heniy^s re- 
quest, he might exercise a prerogative no less 
flattering in its own nature, than likely to 
prove beneficial in its consequences. A bull 
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BOOK was accoi'dingly issued^ in which, after ap- 
plauding in the strongest terms the past efibrts 
of the Fortugaese, and exhorting them to pro* 
ceed in that laudable career on which they 
had entered^ he granted them an exclusive 
right to all the countries which they should 
discover^ from Cape Non to the continent of 
India. 

Extravagant as this donation, comprehend- 
ing such a large portion (^ the habitable globe, 
would now appear, even in Catholic countri^ 
no person in the fifteenth century doubted 
that the Pope, in the plenitude of his apostolic 
power, had a right to confer it. Prince Henry 
was soon sensible of the advantages which he 
derived from this transaction. His schemes 
were authorized and sanctified by the bull 
approving of them. The spirit of discovery 
was connected with zeal for religicM^ which, in 
that age, was a principle of such activity and 
vigour, as to influence the conduct oi nations. 
All Christian Princes were deterred from in- 
truding into those countries which the Por- 
tuguese had discovered, or from interrupt- 
ing the progress of their navigation and, con- 
quests.* 



* See Note X. Puge $80. 
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The fame of the Portuguese voyages soon book 
spread over Europe* Men long accustomed wp^^^^-^^z 
to circumscribe the activity and knowledge of F«»e ^ 
the human mind within the limits to which they the Portu- 
had been hitherto confined, were astonished to SJ^^ 
behold the sphere of navigation so suddenly 
enlarged, and a prospect opened of visiting 
regions of the globe, the existence of which was 
unknown in former times. The learned and 
speculative reasoned and formed theories con- 
cerning those unexpected discoveries. The 
vulgar inquired and wondered ; while enter- 
prising adventurers crowded from every part 
of Europe, soliciting Prince Henry to employ 
them in this honourable service. Many Vene- 
tians and Genoese, in particular, who were, at 
that time, superior to all other nations in the 
science of naval affairs, entered aboard the 
Portuguese ships, and acquired a more perfect 
and extensive knowledge of their profession in 
that Aew sdiod of navigation. In emulation 
of these foreigners, the Portuguese exerted 
their own talents. The nation seconded the 
designs of the Prince. Private merchants 1446.. 
formed companies, with a view to search for 
unknown countries. The Cape de Yerd 
Islands, which lie off the promontory of that 
name, were discovered, and soon after the Isles 1^49. 
called Azores. As the former of these are 
above three hundred miles from the African 
coast, and tiie latter nine hundred mites from 
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ftoy e<Hitinent» it m evident, bj their venturing 
so boldly into tlie o^n .fleaa» that the Portu^ 
guese had, bj this time, improved greatly in 
the art of navigation. 

Death of While the passion for engaging in new 
Hem^. undertakings was thus warm and active, it 
^^^' received an unfortunate check by the death 
of Briiice Henry, whose superior knowledge 
had hitfaeito directed all the operations of the 
discoverers, and whose patronage had en^ 
couraged and protected them. But notwith- 
standing all the advantages which they derived 
fnom these, the Portuguese, during his life, 
did not advance in their utmost progress to- 
wards the south, within five degrees of the 
equinoctial line; and after dieir continued 
ivomi4i2 exertions for hidf a century, hardly fifteen 
^ ^*^* hundred miles of the coast of Africa were dis- 
covered. To an age acquainted with the 
effi^s of navigation in its state of maturity 
and improvement, those essays of its eariy 
years must necessarily appear fei^le and un- 
skilful. But inconsiderable as they may be 
deemed, they were sufficient to turn the curio- 
sity of the European nations into a new dian- 
nel, to excite an enterprising spirit, and to 
point the way to future discoveries. 

Alphokso^ who possessed the throne of Por- 
tugal at the tnne of Prmce Henry's death, was 
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i» Weil engaged in mpporting hit own pre- book 
tensions to the crown of Castile^ or in carry- w-y^i*/ 
4ng on hts expeditions against the Moors in V"^^ 
^Barbary, that the force of his kingdom being disoorery 
exerted in other operations, he could not pro- ^^^ 
wcute tibe discoveries in Africa widi ardour. ^^ 
He oomtnitted the conduct of tliem to Fer- 
nando G^mez, a merchant in Lisbon, to whom 
lie granted an exclusive right of commerce 
with ail the countries of which Prince Henry 
had taken possession* Under the restraint and 
<yppresston of a monopoly, the spirit of dis- 
covery languished. It ceased to be a national 
-object, and became the concern of a private 
man, more attentive to his own gain, than to 
the glory of his country. Some progress, how- 
^iwr, was made. The Portuguese ventured at 1471. 
lex^^ to cross the line, and, to their astonisb- 
aient» f<»ind diat region of the torrid zone 
/which was rapposed to be scorched with in- 
tolerable heat, to be not only habitable, but 
populous and fertile. 

John IL who succeeded his fatha* Alpbonso, i4st. 
possessed talents capable both of forming and ^^. 
executing great des^s. As part of his reve- ^^ 
nues, while Prince, had aris^i from duties on 
the trade with the newly discovered countries, 
this naturally turned his attention towards 
them, and satisfied him with respect to their 
utility and importance* In proportion aa his 
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BOOK knowledge of these countries extended, the 
T>_^ '^_^ possession of them apf>eared to be of greater 
a>nsequence. While the Portuguese proceed- 
i «d along the coait of Africa, from Cape Nod 
4o the river of Senegal, they found all thtt 
extensive tract to be sandy, barren, akid thinly 
inhabited by a wretched people, professing the 
' Mahometan religion, abd subject to the vart 
empire of Morocco. But to the south of that 
river, the power and religion of the Mahome- 
tans were unknown. The country was divided 
into small independent principalities, the popu- 
lation was considerable, the soil fertile,* and 
the Portuguese soon discovered that it pro* 
duced ivory, rich gums, gold, and other valu- 
4ible commodities* By the acquisition of these, 
commerce was enlarged, and became more 
adventurous. Men, animated and rendered 
active by the certain prospect of gain^ put- 
mied discovery with greater eagerness, than 
when they were excited only by curiosity and 
hope. 

Its pinK This spirit derived no small reinforcement 

***^ . of vigour from the countenance of such a Mo- 
narch as John. Declaring himself the patron 
of every attempt towards discovery, he pro- 



* Navigatio Aloysii. Cadamusti apud Novum Orbem 
Grjmaeiy p. 2. IS* Navigat. all iBola di San Tome per im 
Pil^Dlto Partiigh. Ramiuio, ullS* 
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mated it witli al) the ardour of his graiKUmicle 
Prince Henry, and with superior power. The 
^fleets of this were immediately felt. A power- 
ful, fleet was fitted out, which, after discovering i4S4. 
the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, advanced 
abofve fifteen hundred miles beyond the line, - 
•and the Portuguese, for the first time, beheld 
a new heaven, and observed the stars of ano* 
tlier hemisphere. John i^as not only solicitous 
to discover, but attentive to secure the pos- 
session of those countries. He built forts on 
the coast of Guinea; he sent out colonies to 
^lettle there ; he established a commercial in- 
tercourse with the more powerful kingdoms ; 
be endeavoured to render such as were feeble, 
or divided, tributary to the crown of Portugal. 
Sonie of the petty princes voluntarily acknow- 
ledged themselves his vassals. Others were 
compelled to do so by force of arms. A regu- 
lar and well-digested system was formed with 
respect to this new object of policy ; and by 
i&rmly adhering to it, the ^rtuguese power 
and commerce in Africa were established upon 
a sdid foundation. 

By their constant intercourse with the people Hop« of 
of Africa, the Portuguese gradually acquired ^JI^^ImS 
some knowledge of those parts of that country 
which they had not visited. The information 
whidi they received from the natives, added to 
what they had observed in their own voyages, 



tothe£ast- 
Indiea. 
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MOOS, begani: to open prospects more eite&siv^ and 
to suggest the idea of schemes more important 
than those wUdi had hitherto allured and oc- 
cupied them« Tli^ had detected the error 
of the ancients concerning the nature of the 
torrid zone. Thej found, as the^ proceeded 
aotithwards^ that the continent of Africa, in- 
atead of extending ip hfeadth, accordmg to the 
doctrine of Ptolemy/ at that tioie the orade 
and guide of the learned in the sdeiice o£ geo- 
griqihy, appeared sensibly to contract itsdi^ 
and to bend towards the east This induced 
them to give credit to the accounts <tf the an* 
cient Phenician voyages round Africa, wfaicb 
had long been deemed &bulous, and led them 
to conceive hqies, that, by following the same 
^KHite, they might arrive at the East-ladies^ 
and engross that commerce which has be^ 
the source of wealth and power to eveiy mitioB 
possessed of it* The com{Mrdiensive genius 
of Prince Henry, as we may conjecture from 
the words of th|||Pqpe's bull, had early formed 
some idea of this navigation. But though his 
countrymen, at that period, were incapaMe of 
conceiving the extent of his views and schemes^ 
all the Portuguese mathematicians and pilots 
now concurred in representing them as well- 



* Vide Nov. C^bis TaboL Geograph. second. Pixdem. 
Amst. 17S0. 
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foi^nded and pr^K^icahle. The Kiiig eiitared 
with warmth into their sentiments, and began 
to concert measures for this arduous and im- 
portant voyage. 

Bbfobs his preparatiooa for this eKpedition soh«m« 
wei« finished, accounts wene transmitted from piuhing 
Africa, that various nations along the coast 
had mentioned a mi^ty kingdom situated on 
.their contiiient, at a great distance towards the 
East, ihe King of which, according to their 
description, professed the Christiaa reUgion. 
The Porfcuguese Monarch immediately con- 
45luded, that this must be the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, to whom the Europeansi, seduced 
by a mistake of Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
.other travellers to the East, absurdly gave the 
iaaine o£ Pcester or Presbyter John ; and^ as 
be hoped to receive information and assist- 
ance from a Christian Prince, in prosecuting a 
scheme tibat tended to propagate their common 
faith, be resKAved to open, if^^ssilsie/fitome in- 
tercourse widi his oonrt. With this view, he 
made choice of Pedro de CoviUam and Al- 
pbonso de Payva, who were perfect masters of 
the Araduc language, and sent them into the 
£art to search for the residence of this un- 
known potentate, and to make him proffers of 
friendship. They had in charge likewise to 
4^rocure whatever intdligence the nations which 
t ley visited could supply, ^h respect to the 
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BOOK trade of India, and the course of navigation to 
.that continent.* 



Voyage of While JoHn Hiadc this ^ new attempt by 
mew Dias. land, to obtain some knowledge of the countij 
which he wished so ardently to discover, he 
did not neglect the prosecution of this great 
I486, des^n by sea. TTie conduct of a voyage for 
this, purpose, the most arduous and important 
which the Portuguese had ever projected, was 
committed to Bartholomew Diaz, an officer 
whose sagacity, experience, and fortitude, ren- 
dered him equal to the undertaking. He 
stretched boldly towards the south, and, pro^ 
ceeding beyond the utmost limits to which his 
countrymen had hitherto advanced, discovered 
near a thousand miles of new country. Nei- 
ther the danger to which he was exposed, by 
a succession of violent tempests in unknown 
seas, and by the frequent mutinies of his crew, 
nor the calamities of famine, which he siifiered 
from losing his^pre-shi'p, could deter him from 
prosecuting his enterprise. In recompense of 
his labours and perseverance, he at last descried 
that lofty promontory which bounds Africa to 
the south. But to descry it was all that he had 
in his power tx> accomplish. The violence of 



* Faria y Sousa Port. Asia. vol. t p. 26. Lasitaa Do 
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the winds, the shattered condition of bis ships, 
aqd the turbulent spirit of the sailors, com- 
pelled him to return after a voyage of sixteen 
months, in which he discovered a far greater 
extent of country than any former navigator. 
Diaz had cajled the'proipontory which termi- 
nated his voyage, Caba Tormentoso^ or the 
Stormy Cape ; but the King his master, as he 
now entertained no doubt of having fpund the 
long-desired route to India, gave it a name 
more inviting, and of better omen. The Gape qf 
Good Hope.* 

Those sanguine expectations of success were More cer- 
eonfirmed by the intdligence which John re* specto of 
ceived over land, in consequence of hiseni' 
bassy to Abyssinia. Covillam and Fayva^ in 
obedience to their master's instructions, had 
repaired to Grand Cairo. From that city they 
travelled along with a caravan of Egyptian 
merchants, and, embarking on the Red' Sea, 
arrived at Aden in Arabia.^ There they sepa- 
rated: Payva sailed directly jtowards Abyssir 
nia; Covillam embarked for the East-Indies, 
and, having visited Calecut, Goa, and other 
cities on the Malabar coast, returned to Sofala, 
on the east side of Africa, and thence to Grand 
Cairo, which Pajrva and he had fixed upon as 



* Faria y Sousa Port, Asia, vol. i. p. 26. 
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BOOK their pUce of rendezvous. Unfoftuiwtely the 
y^m^^^ former was cruelfy murdered in Abyssinia, but 
CoviUam fband at Cairo two Portuguese Jew», 
whom John, whose provident sagacity attend* 
, ed to erery circumstance that could facilitate 
the execution of his schemes, had despatched 
after them, in cmler to receive a detail of their 
jM'oceedings, and to communicate to them new 
intrtructiQDS. By one of these Jews, Covillam 
transmitted to Portugal a journal of his travefe 
by sea and land, his remarks upon the trade of 
India, together with exact maps of the coasts 
^ on which he had touched ; and from what he 
himself had observed, as well as from the in- 
formation of skilful seamen in different conn- 
tries, be concluded, that, by sailing round 
Africa, a passage might be found to the East- 
Indies.* 

prepa»- The happy coincidence of Covillam's qpi- 
IZ.^ nion and report, with the discoveries which 
^^■««- ISaz had lately made, left hardly any shadow 
of doobt with respect to the posisibility of sail* 
ing frcHn Europe to India. But the vast lei^th 
of the voyage, and the furious storms which 
Diaz had encountered near the Cape of Good 
Hope, alarmed and intimidated the Portuguese 



* Faria y Sousa Port. Asia, vol. i. p. 27. Lasitau Dt- 
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to.such a degtee, although by l(mg ixperimce Bcrnn; 
. they were now become adventurous and skilful 
mariner^ that some time wa» requisite to pre^ 
pare their minds for this dangerous and extra* 
ordinary voyage. The courage^ however, and 
authority of the Monarch, gradually diif^elled 
the vain fears^ of his subject^, or made it necea^ 
aary to conceal them. As John thought htm* 
aelf nom upon the dve of accomplishing that 
gteat design w^ich had been the principal ob- 
ject of bis reign, his earnestness in prosecuting 
it became so veheinent, that it occupied his 
tbooghts by day» knd bereaved him ^ sleep 
through the night* White he was taking every 
precaution that his wisdom and experience 
could suggest, in order to ensure the success of 
the expedition which was to decide concern- 
ing the fate of his favourite project, the fame 
of the vast discoveries which the Portuguese 
had already made, the reports concerning the ^« ^ 

,. . 11. 1.11 11 tionof 

extraordmary intelligence which they. had re- mankind 
ceived from the East, and the prospect of the ^^ "^"^ 
voyage which they now meditated, drew the 
attention of all the European nations, and held 
them in suspense and expectation. By some, 
the maritime skill and navigations of the Por- 
tuguese were compared with those of the Phe- 
nicians and Carthaginians, and exalted above 
them. Others formed conjectures concerning 
the revolutions which the success of the Portu- 
guese schemes might occasion in the course of 

46 , 
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BOOK trade, and the political state of Europe. The 
Venetians began to be disquieted with the ap* 



prehension of losing their Indian commerce, 
the monopoly of which was the chief source of 
their power as well as opulence, and the Por- 
tuguese already enjoyed in fancy the wealth 
of the East. But, during this interval, which 
gave such scope to the various workings of 
Suddody curiosity, of hope, and of fear, an account wa» 
^^^^^ brought to Europe of an event no less extraor- 
dinary than unexpected, the discovery of a 
New World situated in the West ; and the eyes 
and admiration of mankind turned iminediately 
towards that great object. 
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Among the foreigners whom the fame of the ' book 
discoveries made by the Portuguese had allur- 



ed into their service, was Christopher Colon, ^^ ^ 
or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Ge* eraamn. 
noa. Neither the time nor place of his birth !'^ 
are known with certainty ;* but he was des- 
cMded of an honourable family, though reduc* 
ed to indigence by various misfortunes. His 
ancestors having betaken themselves for sub- 
sistence to a seafaring life, Columbus discover* 
.ed in his early youth the peculiar character 
and talents which mark out a man for that pro- 



« See NoTx XI. Page %50. 
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fession. His parents, instead of thwarting this 
original propensity of bis mind, seem to have 
encouraged and confirmed it, by the education 
which they gave him. After acquiring some 
knowledge of tbe L^tin topgue, the only Ian* 
guage in which science was taftight at that time, • 
he was instructed in geometry, cosmography, 
astronomy, and the art bf drawing. To Uiese 
he applied with such ardour and predilecticui, 
on account of their comiexioq w|t^ navigation, 
his favourite object, that he advanced with 
rapid proficiency in the study of them. Thus 

I46I. qualified, he went to sea at the age of fourteen, 
and began his career on that element which 
conducted him to- so much glory. His early 
voyages were to those ports in the Mediterra- 
nean which his countrymeh the Genoese fH^ 
quented. This being a sphefe too narrow^ for 

1467. his active mind, he made ^m excursion t6 the 
northern seas, and visited the etmU of Icl^ 
land, to which the English and 6ther natiiNis 
• had begun to resort on account of it's fish6!^ 
As navigation, in every directibtt, Ifras bo# b^ 
come enterprising, he proceeded beyond that" 
island, the Thule of the ancients, and adVafkH^ 
several degrees within the polar circle. Having 
satisfied his curiosity, by a voyage Which fend- 
ed more to enlarge his knotirledge of nslval^ifli^ 
fairs than to improve his fortune, he entered 
into the service of a famous sea-captain, of his 
own name and family. This man commanded 
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a small squadron fitted out at his own e:lti>ense, . ^9^ 
and by cruising sometimes against the Mabo- w»'y(^ 
metand, sometimes against the Venetians, the 
rivals of- his county in trade, had acquirted 
both health and 'repntation. With him Colum- 
bus continued for sfeveral- years, no less distin* 
gnishcfd fbr his courage^ than for his experilence 
as a sailor. At length; iii an obstinate engage- 
ment off the coast 6f Pbrtugal, lirith some Ve- 
netian earavals, returning richly laden from the 
Low Countries, the vessel on board which he 
served took fire, together with one of the ene- 
niy's ships, to which it was fast grappled. In 
this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and pte* 
sence of mind did not forsake him. He threw 
himsielf into the sea, 4aid hol^ of a floating oar, 
and by the support 6f it, and his dexterity in 
swimming; he reached the shore, though above 
two leaguies ^stant, and Saved a life reserved 
for great undertakings.* 



As soon as he Tecovered strength for the He « 

^ into the 

journey, he repaired to Lisbtm, where niany of PortugiMie 
his coutttiymeh were settled. They soon con- 
ceived Mich a favouraWe opinion of his merit, 
as well as' talerlts, that they warmly solicited 
hitn to remkiir itf that kingdom, where his naval 
skai ind'e*periencffe tould not fiti of rendering 

/' ' e • ■ '' ' ' . • . ' , 
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him cohspicupus. To every adventurer, ani- 
mated either with curiosity to visit new coun- 
tries, or with ambition to distinguish himself^ 
the Portuguese service was at that time ex- 
tremely inviting. Columbus listened with a 
favourable ear to the advice of his friends, and 
having gained the esteem of a Portuguese lady, 
whom he married, fixed his residence in Lis- 
bon. This alliance, instead of detaching him 
from a seafaring life, contributed to enlarge 
the sphere of his naval knowledge, and to ex- 
cite a desire of extending it still farther. His 
wife was a daughter of Bartholomew Peres- 
trello; one of the captains employed by Prince 
Henry in his early navigations, and who^ under 
his protection, had discovered and planted the 
islands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Colum- 
bus got possession of the journals and charts 
of this experienced navigator, and from them 
he learned the course which the Portuguese 
had held in making their discoveries, as well 
as the various circumstances which guided or 
encouraged them in their attempts The study 
of these soothed and inflamed his favourite pas- 
sion ; and while he contemplated the maps, 
and read the descriptions of the new countries 
which Perestrello had seen^ his impatience to 
visit them becfame irresistible. In order to in- 
dulge it, he made a voyage to Madeira, and 
continued during several years to trade with 
that island, with the Canaries, the Azores, the . 
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-setttements in Guinea, and all the othe^ places 
•which the Portuguese had discoveFed on the 
continent of Africa,* 

By the experience which Columbus acquired Ja^^ 
during such a variety of voyages, to almost cowietup- 
every part of the globe with which, at that ^ 
time, any intercourse was carried on by sea, 
he was now become one of the inost skilful 
navigators in Europe. But, not satisfied with 
that praise, his ambition aimed at something 
more. The successful progress of the Portu- 
guese navigators had awakened a spirit of 
curiosity and emulation, which set every man 
of science upon examining all the circum- 
stances that led* to the discoveries which they 
had made, or that afforded a prospect of suc- 
ceeding in any new and bolder undertaking. 
The mind of Columbus, naturally inquisitive, 
capable of deep reflection, and turned to ispe- 
cuktions of this kind, was so often employed 
in revolving the principles upon which the 
Portuguese had founded their schemes of dis- 
covery, and the mode in which they had car- 
ried them on, that he gradually began to form 
an idea of improving upon their plan, and of 
accompUshing discoveries which hitherto they 
had attempted in' vain. 



* Life of Columbus,' c. it. t. 
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To 0qd out ^ passage by sea to tbe East- 
Indies wa^ the. great object m view at that 
period* From the time that < the Portuguese 
doubled Cape de Verd, this was the point at 
which they airped in all their mivigations, aind, 
in comparison , with it^ all th^r discoveries in 
Africa ajpipeared'.inconaiderable. . The fartilky 
and riches of India had been known for nuiny 
ages: its spjce$ and other valuable ccnnmodities 
were in high request throughout Europe ; and 
the vast wealth of the Venetians arising from 
their having engrossed this trade, had raised 
the envy of all nations. But how iotent soever 
the Portuguese were upon discovering a new 
route to those: desirable regions, they searched 
for it only by steering towards the jsouth, in 
hopes of a^iving.at India, by turning to the 
east, after they ha(d sailed round the farther 
extremity of Afiica. This course was still un- 
known, and, even if discovered, was of such 
immense length, that a voyage from Europe to 
India must have appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking extremely arduous, and of v^erj 
uncertain issue. More than half a century had 
been employed in advancing frpm Cope N<mi 
to the equator ; a much longer space of time 
might elapse before the^ more extensive naviga- 
tion from that to India could be accompUshed. 
These reflections upon the uncertainty, the 
danger, and tediousness of the course which 
the Portuguese were pursuing, naturally led 



JDOTQ 4irect pMsage* to th^ £)a9^ladie& migfit ^ ^\ ' 
Dot jl>e <fpuad out^ After revolving loo^ and 
samoiisly etvery cincupistaace SMggest^^ )^y hi* 
fyk^Qiipr.kAowiec^e in tb^ tbc^My as welL an ^ 
practice of Q^vigatioa ; after.<;oqipai;iDg att^n* 
4;tveljy^^^t^e lobaeiyatioDa of.i;^^ pilots with 
th^ {hin)» and' conjectures pf .ancient; authors^ 
^ .at Iftst concludedi^ tbat by ^Hng directly 
ioyf3LT4^ the west,:aaro6s the. Ath^ptic Oceajtp> 
new oauntrie% which probably formed a part 
of ih#;greajfe ^c^ntinent. of Indi^» mu/it infallibly 
|iie di^c^i^ered. 

.P0^ci]^t£3:^d arguments oil: various .|cinds» Tbepria. 
and derived f)x)iii4ifierent source^, .induced hifi whidb ^ 
to adopt this opiniiony seemingly a^ ct^im/encal ^l^ 
-as it wap new< and extraordin^iy. . The .spherical 
%iire.of tb^ ^rtb was linqwfp, sljh^ it^ m^nu 
lude ascertained.iBi^ithjson)e degree of accur^y. 
From tfaiis it was^evident, titiat thi^ cc^tinent&of 
.£)u)r9pe» J Asi%. a»d; Africa, ;as/ar as^ ttey were 
knowi^ at that time^. fonn^4:hu|t a sipall portion 
ef the teirraqueous globe. It was suitable to 
our ideas concerning the wisdom and benefip 
cence of the Author, of Nature, to believe that 
the vast space stiU unexplored was not covered 
entirely by a waste unprofitable ocean» but QCr 
cupied by countries fit for the habitation of man. 
It appeared likewise extremely probable^ that 
the continent, oxt this side of the globe, was 
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BOOK balanced by a proportional quantity of land m 
the other hemisphere. These conclusions con- 
cerning the existence of another continent^ 
drawn from the figure and structure of the 
globe, were confirmed by the observations and 
conjectures of modem na^gators. A Portu- 
guese pilot) liaving stretched farther to the 
west than was usual at that time, took up a 
piece of timber artificially carved, floating upon 
the sea ; and as it was driven towards him by a 
westerly wind, he concluded that it came fixmi 
some unknown land utuated in that qiMUter. 
Columbus's brother-in-law had found, to the 
west of die Madeira Isles, a piece of timber 
fashioned in the same manner, and brought by 
the same wind ; and had seen likewise canes 
of an enormous size floating upon the waves^ 
which resembled those described by Ptolemy 
as productions peculiar to the East-Indies.* 
After a course of westerly winds, trees, torn up 
by the roots, were often driven upon the coasts 
of the Azores ; and at one time, the dead bodies 
of two men with singular features, resembling 
neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of Africa, 
were cast ashore there. 

As the force of this united evidence, arising 
from theoretical principles and practical ob- 



♦ Libt. i. c. 17- 
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«ervatio«s, led Ccdtunbus to exped: the disco- book 
very of new countries in the western ocean, '%^^.,^,^^ 
other reaisons induced him to believe that these 
must be connected with the. ccmtineiYt of India. 
Though the ancients had hardly ever penetrated 
into India farther than the bank^of the Ganges, 
yet some Greek authws had ventured to de- 
acribe the provinces beyond that river. As 
men are prone, and at liberty, to magnify what 
is remote or unknown, they represented them 
as regions of an immense extent. Ctesias af- 
firmed that India was as large as all the rest of 
Asia. Onesicritus, whom Pliny the naturalist 
foUows,* contended that it was equal to a third 
part ci the habitaUe earth. Nearchus asserted, 
that it would take four months to march in a 
straight line from one extremity of India to the 
other, t The journal of Marco Polo, who had 
proceeded towards the east far beyond the 
limits to which any European had ever advan* 
iced, seemed to confirm these exaggerated ac- 
counts of the ancients. By his magnificent 
descriptions of the kingdoms of Cathay and 
CUpangOj and of many other ccHintries, the 
names of which were unknown in Europe^ 
India appeared to be a region of vast extent. 
From these accounts, which, however defec- 



♦ Nat Hiit. lib. vi. c. 17. 

t Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1011. 
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Moic tive^. wete Ijiermosfr acouittte thait the^pecple of 
Europe had receifed at that period^ with /na^ 
pect t9i the remote rparts of tfa^ east, Colimybitf 
dm«r a jnat ccmclutton. H^rcoQtead^,. tim 
ixtfToponion as thecotttiaeofcef Xftdia^tk^rtchod 
out tossvaixla the east, it oiust^ mcpnaeiqimsQC^ 
of the spherical figitre of. the emh affmnHdi 
nearer to the islatads whioh had lately heen .^ 
coivered to liie west of Afidca ; that .the dis- « 
tance from the one to die other was |MrobnUjr 
not very considerable ; and! that &e rtnoafc di- 
rect, as well as shortest xsouiset to tiie maote 
regions of the eaist, was. to be found fay sailing 
doe west.* , This notion: conoemiiig the vici^ 
nity of India to the western parta of ouf ow 
tinent, was cwntenanced by scone eminent 
writers among the aneients, the sanction, of 
whose authority was necessary^ in t£at age, to 
procixre a favourable Teception to ^aidy tmfi^ 
Aristotle thought it probable that tiie ^oliuniis 
of Hercuiles, or Straits (^ Gibcaltai,- were not 
far removed from the Eas(Klndies». and that 
^there might be a cosamuniaatlion by sea he* 
tWeen them»t S^tieca, in terms/Sttll nMm>^a> 
pficit, affirms, 4hat, with a fair wind, one vm^ 
sail from Spain to India ia a few days.} The 



* See NotE XIL Page 351. 

f Aristot. de Coelo, lib. ii. c. 14. edit. Du Val. Par. 162^ 
vol. i, p. 472. 
■\. Senec. Quest. Natur. lib. i. in proem. 
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Ikmcms Aflantic iflland c^cribtid by Pl^o, and 
9up{io8ed hj mnnj to be a r&al catiDtiy»* beyond 
whidi aQ unknown continent was situated, is 
repreai^ted b^ him as lying at n6 great 4if^nde 
from Spaiih. ^ After wetgbing idL these.. paMir 
eulars, Columbus, in whose character th^ moh 
Aeaty and lUflidence of true gemus wa& united 
with the ard^t enthusiasm: of a projector, did 
iftot iNHit with such absolute .assuranice either 
iipon^iiisiciwn ai^uments, cr upon the atithorit^y 
of the ancients, as not> to consuBt such of his 
420Btemporanes as were capablo o^comprehend- 
iog the nature of the eiri deuce, whkh he pro* 
Sliced in auppoft of bia <^iii!on. As i^rly as 
the year one thousand four hundred andisev^n^ 
ty'Smti bercdmtminicated his. ideas concerning 
the prohal^lity of dificoyerii^ new countries^ 
^byaatling westwards, to Paul, a physician of 
i^orence^ eminent for Imkabwl^dge (^cosmo- 
graphy, and who, from the learning as weU as 
cafidour which he discovers :in his reply,, ap- 
pears to have been wdl entitled to the confi- 
dence which' Columbus placed in bim« He 
warmly approved of the plan, suggested several 
facts in confirmaticm of it, and ^encouraged Co- 
iumbus to persevere in an undertaking so laud* 
able, and which must redound so much to the 
honour of his country, and the benefit of 
Europe** 



* Life of Columbus, c. yiii. 
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To a mind less capable of forming and of 
executing great designs than that of Columbiis» 
all those reasonings, and observations, and au- 
thorities, would have served only as the fbun- 
dation of some plausible and fruitless theoiy, , 
which might have furnished matter for inge- | 
nious discourse or fanciful conjecture. But 
with his sanguine and enterprising temper, spe- 
culation led directly to action. Fully satis^ 
himself with respect to the truth of his systenii 
he was impatient to bring it to the test of expe- 
riment, and to set out upon a voy^^ of disco- 
very. The first step towards this was to secure 
the patronage of some of the considerable 
powers in Europe, capable of undertaking such 
an enterprise. As long absence had not extin- 
guished the affection which he bore to his 
native country, he wished that it should reap 
the fruits of his labours and invention. With 
He appUes thi« vicw, hc laid his scheme before the Senate 
of Genoa, and making his country the first 
tender of his service, offered to sail under the 
banners of the republic, in quest of the new 
regions which he expected to discover. But 
Columbus had resided for so many years in 
foreign parts, that his countrymen were unac- 
quainted with bis abilities and character^ and 
though a maritime people, «were so little accus- 
tomed to distant voyages, that they could form 
no just idea of the principles on which he 
founded his hopes of success. They inconsi- 
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derately rejected his proposal, as the dream 
of a chimerical projector, and lost for ever the 
opportunity of restoring their commonwealth 
to its ancient splendour, * 

Having performed what was due to his tojaKii^ 
country, Columbus was so little discouraged 
by the repulse which he had received, that, 
instead of relinquishing his undertakings he 
pursued it with fresh ardour. He made his 
next overture to John II. King of Portugal, 
in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered, on that 
account, as having the second claim to his 
service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception : He 
applied to a monarch of an enterprising ge- 
Qtu3» no incompetent judge in naval affairs, 
and proud of patronizing every attempt tp dis- 
cover new countries*. His subjects were the 
most experienced navigators in Europe^ and 
the least apt to be iptilQidated either by the 
novelty Qr boldness of any maritime expedi- 
tion. In Portogal, the professional skill of 
Columbus, as well a$ his personal good quali* 
ties, were thoroughly: known ; and : as the for- 
Baer rendered it probable that his S(chem6 was 
not aljbog^ther viaicmary, the latter exempted 



* H^nrera> Hist, de las lo^'as Occid. dec. 1. lib. i. c^7* 
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him from the suspicion of any sitriflter intentimi 
in proposing it. Accordingly, the King listen- 
ed to hfim in the most gracious manner, and 
referred the consideration of his plan to Oiego 
Ortiz, bishop of Ceuta, and two Jewish pby- 
sieians, eminent cosmogra^pbers, whom he ^as 
accustomed to consult in matters of this kind. 
As, in Genoa, ignorance had opposed ami dk- 
appointed Columbus ; in Lisbon, he had to 
combat with prejudice, an enemy nd lessfw- 
midable. -The persons^ according to whose 
decision his scheme was to be adopted or re- 
jected, had been the chirf^ directors of the 
Portuguese navigations, and had advised to 
search for a passage to India, by steering a 
course directiy c^posite to that #hicb C<duifif- 
boa recommended as shorter and more certkiil^ 
They cotald not, ther^fbre, approve of his pto^ 
posal, without' submitting to the double mortis 
fication of c(md(^mning their own theory, and 
by whom he acknowled^ng hi$ superior sagadty.: After 
teasing him with captious questions^ atid-iitar(^ 
ing innumerable objections, with « view of- be- 
traying him into such a parti<mlar expknatioa 
ei his system as might dmw from hifti a Ailt 
discovery of it& nature,r thejr d^ircJd {toting a 
inal judgment with respect to it. - In the meaa 
time^ they compi];ed: to rohhibi ^th)^ honour 
and advantages which he expected from the 
success of his scheme, advising the King to de^ 
patch a vessel secretly, in wder to attempt the 

64 
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proposed discovery, by following exactly the *^* 
course which Columbus seemed to point out. ^^y^ 
John, forgetting on this occasi6n the senti- 
tiients becoibing a mondfch, meianly adopted 
this perfidious counseL But the pilot chosen 
to execute Columbiis^ plan, had mither the 
genius nor the fortitude of its author. Con- 
trary winds arose, no sight of approaching land 
appeitr^, his couirtge failed, and he i^eturned 
to Lisbon, execrating the project as equally ex- 
tfavagant and dangerous.* 

Upon discovering this dishofiouridbTe trans- HeieaY«i 
action; Columbus felt the indignation natural and repairs 
to/an ingenuous mind, and, iri^ the warmth of ^^^ 
Wb resentment, determined to brtak off all in- 
tercourse with a nation capable bf=«uch fiagr«nft 
t^feacheiy. ~ He instantly quitted the kingdom, 
uhil landed in Spain towards the close of* the 
year one thousand four Hundred aftd-eighty^- 
fdiiri 'As' he was now '-at liberty to' coUrt the 
protectJdn of any patron, 'whorii he could eh- 
g&g* to approve 6f'h\B plkif, tmd to ^^fty it 
into *^xfecution, he resolved %o propbse it in 
pei-scAi Ijo^^effdittarid and kajbella, who at tlirt 
time govei4ied tlie united- kingdoms of- Castile 
mnd AAgbri. 'Btrt'^as'he" had iaiready expiS- sends m. 
Tienced; the inncfertaSn mxfd of^uppficiatioift to e^a** 



^ Eife 6f €^iiiiftrat,)e. xi. /Henrera, dec; 1. lib. ii cT^^ 
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BOOK kings and ministers, he took the pfecautioo 
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of sending into England his brother Bartholo' 
mew, to whom he had fully communicated big 
ideas, in order that he might negociate, at the 
same time, with Henry VII. who was reputed 
one of the most sagacious as well as opulent 
princes in Europe. 

obstades It was not without reason that Columbus 
^^^l^ entertained doubts and fears with respect to 
*•»»*• the reception of his proposals in the Spsmisb 
court Spain was, at that juncture, engaged 
in a dangerous war with Granada, the last of 
the Moorish kingdoms in that country. The 
wary and suspicious temper of Ferdinand was 
not formed to relish bold or uncommon de- 
signs. Isabella, though more generous and 
enterpris»ing, was under the influence of her 
husband in all her actions. The Spaniards had 
hitherto made no efforts to extend navigation 
beyond its ancient limits, and had beheld the 
amazing progress of discovery aLmong their 
neighbpurs the Portuguese, without one at- 
tempt to imitate or tp rival them. The war 
with the Infidels afforded an ample field to the 
national activity and love of glory. Under 
circumstances so unfavourable, it was impos- 
A^ble for Columbus ;.tp ;aaake rapid progress 
with a nation, naturally slow and dilatory in 
forming all its resolutions. His character, 
however, was admirably ad^^pt^d to that of the 
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people whose confideMe and protailMk ke book 
solicited. He was granre^: thoiigh cbinrteebs jn ^j,^ \ - 
his deportment ^ circutnspect in his words tand 
actions ; irreproachable iri his morals i ja»d ex- 
emplary in his attentapil to adl the dirties and 
fanctions of religioki. By qualities so redpeeta- 
ble» he not only g^n^d many iprivatefiiiends, 
but acquired such igisneral esteem, thati not- 
withstanding the plaiiihess of his.appCTvance, 
suitable to the mediocdty of his fortui^e, he 
was not considered 'as a' mere advewiurer, to 
whom indigence had stkggested a visibnaiy pro- 
ject, but was received as a person to whose 
propositions serious attention was due^ 

' '1 . / • •• 
Fbrdikano and Isi^bella, thdugh fiiUy ocon- HisKheme 
pied by their operations agaiqst the Moors, bywdtfui 
paid so much regard to Columbus^ ists to^omit J"*^' 
the consideration of his plan to the Qoeenfs 
confessor, F^dinand de Talavera. He con- 
sulted such of his countrymen as were sap- 
posed best qualified to decide with res^edt to 
a subject of this kind. But true sd^nice had 
hitherto made so little progress in Spkin, that 
the pretended philosophers selected to judge 
in a matter of such moment, did not compre- 
hend the first principles upon which Columbus 
founded his conjectures and hopes. Some of 
them, from mistaken; notions concerning the 
dimensions of the globe, contended that a 
voyage to those remote parts of the East whidi 

VOL. I. K 
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*€oittBibiiB eipteUd to discover, o<mId not be 
performed in less than three years. Others 

i.ooQcluded, that either he woyld find the ocean 
to be of infinite extent^ according to the opi- 
nion o£ isome issicient philosophers ; or, if he 
sboqld .persistjin steering towards the west be- 
yond la certain point, that the convex figure of 
the globe would poevent his return^ and that 
hexnus^ ineiritably perish^ in the vain attempt 
toopen a.comnuinication between the two q>- 
posite faenispherefiy which Natiire had for ever 
disjoined* Eisen wi^nt deigning to enter 
into any iparticukr disonssion, many rej/ected 
the scheme- in. general^ upon the credit of a 
maxim, under which the ignorant and unen- 

.^erprisitig .shdter,. themselves in every age, 

. ^^ That Li is presumptuous in any person^ to 
auppose tfaat:he<alon^ pe^esses knowled^ su- 

^ ^eriot to all the rest of mankind united/' They 
(maiintbine4 that if there were really any sudi 
countries aa Columbus pretended^ >they could 
not l^ve iremained so , long . coooaaled, nor 
WiOuldttbe wisdom:and sagacity of former ages 
have left the glory of this invention to an ob- 
sdurje Gedoese pilot . 

whonuidt . It required all Coluipbus's patience and 
vouno^ie addxoss to negociate with vsxJfL capable of ad- 
vancing such strange propositions* He had 
to contend ncA only with this obstinacy o£ ig- 
murance, but with wiiat is still more intract- 
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able, the pride of &l8e knowledgfv After in- 
tiumamble oonfarenee^, aaid wnating five yearsi 
ia fruitless e)3deavoUre( to mform tmd to satisfy 
judges so little capable of deciding with pro^ 
priety, Talavem at last made sqch ap unfa- 
vourable report to Ferdinand and Isabella, m. 
induced them to acquaint ColtimfauSt that until 
the wat with ibt Moots should be brought to 
a period, it would be imprudent to engage in 
any new and extensive enterprise. 

Whatever care was taken to soften the 
harshness of this declaration, Columbus consi- 
dered it a^ a final rejection of his proposals. 
But, happily for mankind, that superiority of 
genius which is capable of forming great and 
uncommon designs, is usually ieiccompanied 
with an ardent enthusiasm, which can neither 
1)0 cooled by delays, nor damped by diaap* 
pointment Columbus was of this sanguine 
temper. Though he felt deeply the cruel blow 
given to his hopes, and retired immediiately 
from a court where he had been amused so 
long with vain expectations, his confidence in 
the justness of bis own system dU not diminish, 
and his impatience to demonstrate the truth of 
it by an actual experiment, became jgr^ater' 
than even Having courted the protection c^ 
sovereign states without success, he applied 
next to persons of inferior rank, and addressed 
successively the Dukes of Medina Sidonia and 
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BOOK Medina Celi, who, though subjects, were pos- 
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sensed of power and opulence more than equal 
to the enterprise which he projected. His 
negociations with them proved as fruitless as 
those in which he had been hitherto engaged } 
for these noblemen were either as little con- 
vinced by Columbus's arguments as their supe- 
riors, or they were afraid of alarming the jea- 
lousy, and offending the pride of Ferdinand, 
by countenancing a scheme which he had re- 
jected.* 

^**rfhk Amid the painful sensations occasioned by 
brothfir in such a successiou of disappointments, Columbus 
^"^ had to sustain the additional distress of having 

received no accounts of his brother, whom he 
had sent to the court of England. In his voy- 
age to that country, Bartholomew had been so 
unfortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, 
who having stripped him of every thing, de- 
tained him a prisoner for several years. At 
length he made his escape, and arrived in 
London, but in such extreme indigence, that 
he was obliged to employ himself, during a 
considerable time, in drawing and selling maps, 
in order to pick up as much money as would 
purchase a decent dress, in which he might 
venture to appear at court. He then laid 
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before the King the proposals with which he 
had been entrusted by his brother^ and, not- 
withstanding Henry's excessive caution and 
parsimony, which rendered him averse to new 
or extensive undertakings, he received Co- 
lumbus's overtures with piore approbation than 
any monarch to whom they had hitherto been 
presented* 

Meanwhile, Columbiis being unacquainted coiumbus 
with his brother's fate, and having now no prospects 
prospect of encouragement in Spain, resolved to J!^^^^ 
visit the court of England in person, in hopes ■" ®p^"- 
of meeting with a more favourable reception 
there. He had already made preparations for 
this purpose, and taken measures for the dis- 
posal of his children during his absence, when 
Juan Perez, the guardian of the monastery of 
Rabida, near Palos, in which they had been 
educated, earnestly solicited him to defer his 
journey for a short time. Perez was a man of 
considerable learning, and of some credit with 
Queen Isabella^ to whom he was known per- 
sonally. He was t^rarfnly attached to Colum- 
bus, with whose abilities as well as integrity 
he had many opportunities of being acquaint- 
ed. Prompted by curiosity or by friendship, 
he entered upon an accurate examination of 
his tystem, in conjunction with a physician 
settled in the neighbourhood, who was a con- 
siderable proficient in nuiithematical knowledge. 
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BOOK 'Yhis investigatioii satbied tii^a ao 4horou^ly 
widi respect to the solidify of the pciBciples 
on \^]cfa Columbus foutided his c^inicmy and 
the pfrobabititjr of suecess m executing the 
plan which he proposed, tl^ Peress» iu order 
to prevent his country from being deprived of 
the glory and betaefit which must accrue to tibe 
patrons of such a grand enterprise, ventured 
to write to Isabella, conjuring her to consider 
thte matter anew wtdi the attention winch it 
merited. 

Moved by the representations of a peracm 
whom she respected, babella desired F^ez to 
xepair immediately to ^the village of Santa F^ 
in which, on account of the siege of Granada, 
the court resided at that time, that sl» might 
confer with him upon this important sui^t 
The first eflfect of their interview was a gra- 
cious invitation of Columbus back to eourt, 
accompanied with the present of a.smaU mm 
to eqmp him for the journey. As there was 
now a certain prospect that the war with the 
Moori would speedily be brought to an happy 
issue by the reduotion of Granada^ whidi 
Would leave the nation at liberty to engage in 
new undertakings i tbis» as well as the mfok 
of royal favour with which Columbus had 
been lately honoured, encouraged his fri^a^ls 
to appear with greater omfidenee thua for- 
merly in support of his sdieme. Hie chief of 



tb£aef AloMO de QuintaiiiUa» conipteptter of b0OK 
the finances in Castile^ andXuiide Santaagel,. -^ Vnf 
reeeiiterof the eccle»astictal> revenues in Aia» 
goo, ipriuise meritorious, zeal in. promoting this 
great ^design entities their names to an honoinr* 
able {dace in history, intrediHsed Columbus to 
many peraoiis of high rank, and interested tii^ai - 
nyarasfy in his behal£ 

But it was not an easy matter to in^ire ^fsgun 
Ferd^iand with favoursdble sentiments. He ixnntod. 
still regarded Colnmbus^s project as extmi^* 
gaht and chimerical ; and in order to render 
theeffi)rtsof his partisans indfectual, he had./ 
the address to employ, in tiiis ne^ negociation 
with faini, some of the pecsons who had for- ' 
meriy pronounced his sofaeme to be ifltatprattti* 
cable* To their astomslunent, Cohunbus ap« 
peaned before them with the satiae. conidtM; 
hopes of snccess sb formerly, and insisted up*- * 

on the same high rwompense*. Hepnc^K)sed 
that a. small fle^. should be fitted out, under 
his- comnmnd, to attempt Hm dncovery, and 
demanded to be appokited hereditary admiral 
and viceroy of all the sea^ and lands which he 
should disoorrer^ and to have the tenths of the 
piofits arising from them settled inrevocably 
upon himself and his descendants. At the same 
iime, he offered to advance the eighth part of 
the sum necessary for aeoomplishing hi» de- 
sign, on, condition that. he should be entitled 
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BOOK to a prbpolrtional diuuie of bendit frotn the ad- 
venture; If the enterprise is^ould totally mis* 
carry, he made no stipulation for any reward 
or emolument lehatever. Instead of viewing 
this conduct as the clearest evidence of hisftill 
persuaMMi with respect to the truth of his own 
system, or being struck with that magnanimity 
which, after so many delays and repulses, wrndd 
stoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, 
the persons with whom Cokimbus treated be- 
gan meanly to calculate the expense of the ex* 
pedition^ and the value of the reward which 
he demanded. The expense, moderate as it 
was, they represettfed to be too great for Spain 
in the presmt ^chaurted state of its finances. 
They contended^ that the honours and emolu- 
ments claimed by Columbus were exorbitant, 
even if he should perfoim the utmost of what 
he had promised ; and if all his s^mguine hqpes 
should prove illusive, such vast concessions to 
an adventurer would be deemed not only in* 
ccni^iderate. but ridiculous. In this imposii^ 
gafb of caution and prudence, their opimon 
aj^ared so plausible, and was so warmly sup* 
ported by Ferdinand, that Isabella ckclined 
giving any countenance to Colundbus, and 
abruptly luoke off the negociation with him 
wfaidi she had begun. 

This was more mortifying to Columbus 
than all the disappointments which he had 
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hitherto met with* The invitation to court book 
from Isabdla, like an uhes^pected ray of light, . " '^,^ 
had opened such prospects of success as en- 
couraged him to hope that his labours were at 
an end; but now darkness and uncertainty 
returned, and his mind, firm as it was, could 
hardly stqiport the shock of such an unforeseen 
reverse. He withdrew in deep anguish from ' 
court, with an intention of prosecuting his 
voyage to England as his last resource. 

Ab^ut that time Granada surrendered, and I'ro'esar 

last sue- 

Ferdinand and Isabella, in triumphal pcmip, cessfuL 
took possession of a city, the reduction of jmvaa^ 
which extirpated a foreign power from the 
heart of their dominions, and rendered them 
masters of all the provinces extending from 
the bottom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of 
Portogal. As the flow of spirits which aecom« 
panies success elevates the mind, and renders 
it enterprising, Quintanilla and Santangel, the. 
vigilant aaid discerning patrons of Columbus, 
took advantage of this favourable situation, in 
order to make one effort more in behalf of 
their friend. They addressed themselves to 
Isabdla, and after expressing some smrprise, 
that she, who had always been the munificent 
patroness of generous undertakings, should he- 
sitate so long to countenance the most splen- 
did scheme that had ever been pressed to any 
monarch v^hey represented to her, that Co- 
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Iambus Was a man of a sound understanduig' 
and virtuous character, well quaUfiedt by his 
^^^ experience in navigationt as well as his know- 
ledge of geometry, to form just ideas wilii res- 
pect to the structure of the globe and the situ- 
ation of its various regions ; that 1^ offering to 
risk his own life and fortune in the executioD 
of his schemei he gave tfie most satisfyii^ evi- 
dence both of his integrity and hope of auo* 
cess; that the sum requisite fn equipping 
such an armament as he demanded was inccm- 
siderable, and the advanti^S wkach auight 
accrue fix>m his undertaking were iimBenae ; 
that he demanded no riecompense for his inven- 
iioA and labour, but what was to arise &om 
the countrm which he should discover ; tha^ 
as it was worthy of her magnanimity to make 
this noble atteitapt to extaid the sphere of hu* 
man knowledge, and to open an intdrcourse 
with r^ons hitherto unknown, so it wouki 
afford the highest satisfaction to her j^ety and 
zeal, after re-establishing the Christiaii 6dA in 
those provinces of Spain from wfai^ it had 
been long bamshed, to discover s new vrodd 
to which she might communicate the li^t and 
blessings of divine truth ; that if now she did 
not decide instantly, the cpportnnily wouU be 
irretrievaUy lost ; that Ciolumbus was an Us 
way to ibreign countries, where some prince 
more fortunate or adventurous^ wo^d dose 
with his proposals, md Spain would ^ wot 
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bewail thai fatal timidity whtch.had excluded 90ok 
h«r from the glory and advantages that sfact ^^J'xj' 
had cmce in her power to hiave enjoyed. ^^^^ 

Thesb forcible arguments^ urged by persons 
of such autiborityt and at a juncture so well 
chosen, produced the desired effect. They 
dispelled all Isabella's doubts and fears: she 
ordered Columbus to be instantly recalled, de^ 
clared her resolution of emjdoying him on his 
own tenqs, and regretting the low ^tate of 
her finaAces^ gen^ously ofi^ed to pledge her 
own jewels^ in onder to mise is much money 
as might be needed in making prcqpiarations for 
j^ voyage. Santangel, in a tca^ysport of gra- 
titude, kissed the Queen's hanc% aad.in order 
to save her from hwmg recomsejo such a 
mortifyiia^ expedient ;f<>r prod^ring money, en^ 
gaged to advance inodH^diately the sum that 
!was;re<]piisite.* 

Columbus had proceeded some l^gues on Thecondi. 
liis journey, when the messes^er from Isabella a^^en% 
overtook him. Upon receiving an account xrf '^ ®p"*- 
the unexpected resdution in his favour, he re- 
turned directly to Santa Fe, though some re^ 
maind^ of diffidence still mingted itself with 
hi» joy« But iiie a»rdial reception which he 



* Herr^rft, dec 2. lib. u c« 8. 
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met with from Isabella, together with the near 
prospect of setting out upon that voyage which 
hW had so long been the object bf his thoughts 
and wishes, soon effaced the remembrance of 
all that he had sufiered in Spain, during eight 
tedious years of solicitation and suspense. The 
negociation now went forward with facility 
and despatch, and a treaty or capitulation with 
Columbus was signed on the seventeenth of 
April, one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two. The chief articles of it were :— 1. Fer- 
dinand and Isabdla, as sovereigns of the ocean, 
constituted Columbus their high-admiral in all 
the seas, islands, and continents which should 
be discovered by his industry ; and stipulated, 
that he and his heirs for ever should enjoy 
this office, with the same powers and prero- 
gatives which belonged to the high*admiral of 
Castile, within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
2. They appointed Columbus their viceroy in 
all the islands and continents which he should 
discover ; but if, for the better administration 
of afikirs, it should hereafter be necessaii^ to 
establish a separate governor i^ any of tliose 
countries, they authorized Columbus ^to 
three persons, of whom they would choc 
for that office; and the dignity of vice 
with all its immunities, was likewise to 
reditary in the family of Columbus. 8. 
granted to Columbus and his heirs for 
the tenth of the free profits accruing froj| 
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productions and comn^erce of thie countries 
which he should discover. 4. They declared, 
1:hat if any controversy or law-suit shall arise i«« 
•with respect to any mercantile transaction in 
the countries which should be discovered, it 
should be determined by the sole authority o£ 
Columbos, or of judges to be appmnted by 
him. 5. They permitted Columbus to ad- 
vance one-eighth part of what should be ex- 
pended in preparing for the expedition, and in 
<;arrypg on commerce with the countries which 
iie should discover, and entitled him, in return^ 
-to an eighth part of the profit.* 

Though the name of Ferdinand appears 
conjoined with that of Isabella in this trans- 
action, his distrust of Columbus was still so 
violent, that he refused to take any part in the 
enterprise as King of Aragon. As the whole 
expense of the expedition was to be defrayed 
by the crown of Castile, Isabella reserved for 
her subjects of that kingdom an exclusive right 
to all the benefits which might redound from' 
its success. 

As soon as llirtreaty was signed, Isabella, by The prcpa- 
her attention and activity in forwarding the wg*^«^. 
preparations for the voyage, endeavoured to 



* Life of Columbus, c. 15. Henrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 9. 
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mAiSi some reparatioa to .Colurnlms far tlie 
time which he had Icwt in fruitless oolidtation. 
149S. By the twelfth of May, all tibat depended upon 
jber waa adjusted ; aud Columbus waited on the 
King and Queen, in order to receive their final 
tnatructioiis. Every thing respecting the'desti- 
nation and conduct ot the voyage, they com- 
mitted implicitly to the disposal of his pru- 
dence. But that they might avoid giving any 
just cause of offence to the King <^ Portugal, 
they strictly enjoined him not to approach 
near to the Portuguese settlements on the coast 
of Guinea, or in any of the other countries to 
which the Portuguese claimed right as dis- 
coverars. Isabella had ordered the ships^ of 
which Columbus was to take the command, 
to be fitted out in the port of P^09f 4 small 
maritime town in the province of Andalusia. 
As the guardian Juan Perez, to whom Co- 
lumbus had idready been so much indebted, 
resided in the neighbourhood of this place, he, 
by the influence of that good ecclesiastic, as 
well as by his own connexion iNith the inha* 
bitants, not only raised among them what he 
wanted of the sum that he was bound by treaty 
to advance, but engaged sen^efel of them to 
accompany hsn in the voyage. The chief of 
these assodates were three brothers of the 
name of Pinzon, of considerable wealth, and 
of great experience in naval afi&irs, who were 




14^. 
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miUsiig tD.iiazsprd theit Usres and ibiituBes in 
the eapedfitioB. 

• But, after all ^e efibits «f Is^dbella and Co* 
lumhiis, thf armamecKfc "vms opt suitable, either 
to the dignity of the nalion %y which itiwas 
equipped, or to the importance c£ the servide 
for which it was destined; It consisted of three 
'ves^eb* The lor^ast, a ship of no considerabfe 
burden, » ims iCQinmanded bj Goloflibus, as ad- 
miral, ykhb gave it tlie name of Saata Maria, 
out of icespect for the Blessed Virgin, whcmi be 
honoured with singular demotion. Of the se- 
cond, called the Fintat Martin Finzon was cap- 
tain, and his brother Frsnicis pilot. The third, 
naooed the Nigna, w^ under the cosnmand of 
Vincent Yance Itezoa* These two mpre l^t 
vessels, haidly superior in. bnrdm er force tx> 
jarge- boats. This s^adron, if it 'merits that 
name, was vtctisalled for twekre months, and 
had on board nmety men, mostly sailors, toge- 
ther with a &w adventorens who fallowed the 
fortune <if Cdumbus, afnd some ^ntlemen of 
Isabdla's court, whom she appointed to accom- 
pany him* Though the expense of the under- 
taking was Qie of the ciicumstances which 
chiefly farmed the court of Spain, and retard* 
ed so long the negoctation with Columbus, the 
aum' em]4eyed iq fitting out this squadrmi did 
not exceed €om thousand pounds* 

It 
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As the art of ship-building in the fifieentii 
century was extremely rude> and the bulk 0/ 
**««• vessels was accommodated to the short and 
easy voyages along the coast which they were 
accustomed to perfornn, it is a proof ot the 
courage as well as enterprising genius of Co- 
iambus, that he ventured, with a fleet so unfit 
for a distant navigation, to explore unknown 
seas, where be had to chart to guide him, no 
knowlec^e of the tides and currents, and no 
experience of the dangers to which he mi^t 
be exposed. His eagerness to accomplish the 
great design which had so long engrossed his 
thoughts, made him overlook or disregard every 
circumstance that would have intimidated a 
mind less adventurous. He pushed fomraurds 
the preparations with such ardour, and was s^ 
conded so efiectually by tte persons to whoai 
Isabella committed the superintendence of this 
business, that every thing was soon in readi- 
ness ibr the voyage. But ^ Columbus was 
deeply imjwressed with sentimei^ of rdigioo, 
he would not set out upon an expedition so ar- 
duous, and of which one great object' was to 
extend the knowledge of the Christiaii fakh, 
without imploring puUicly the guicknce and 
protecti<Hi of Heaven. With this view, hs^ 
together with all the persons under his com- 
mand, marched in solemn proGessaon to tiie 
monastery of Rabida. After confessing their 
sins, and obtaining absolution, they received 
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the holy sacrament from the , hands of the 
^ardian, who joined his prayers to theirs for 
the success of an enterprise which he had so ^^^* 
zealously patronized. 

Next morning, being Friday the third day ^"*^J^" 
of August, in the year one ijiousand four hun- Spain. 
dred and ninety-two, Columbus set sail, a little 
bef(H*e sun-rise, in presence of a vast crowd of 
spectators, who sent tip their supplications to 
Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voyage, 
which they wished rather than expected. Co- 
iombus steered directly for the Canary Islands, Auguit u. 
and arrived there without any occurrence that 
would have deserved notice on any other oc- 
casion. But, ih a voyage of such expectation 
and importance, every circumstance was the 
object of attention. The rudder of the Fihta 
broke loose the day after she l$ft the har- 
bour, and that accident alarmed the crew, no 
less superstitious than unskilful, as a certain " 
i»nen of the unfortunate (festiny of the expedi- 
tion. Even in the short run to the Canaries, 
the ships were found to be so crazy and ilUap- 
pointed, as to be veiy improper for a navigation 
which was expected to be both long and dan- 
gerous. Columbus refitted them, however, to 
the best of his power, and having supplied him- 
adf Willi fresh provisions, he took his departure 
from Gomera, one of the most westerly of the 
Canary Islands, on the sixth day of September. 

VOL. I. L 



»ooK Hue the voyage oi 4iseovary oiay p^ixpvfy 
be aaid to b«gin ; for Coliuiibu9> holding his 



niel^ couiie duQ wert, teft vmaei^t»ly the uswtl 
whidi he track of navigation^ and stretched into xmG^ 
quented and unknown seas. The first day, as 
it was very calm, he made but little way } but 
on the second* he lost sight pf the Caiaiiries; 
and many of the sailors, dejected alrea^X ^''^ 
dismayed, when they c^>ntenq>lated the bohl* 
ness of the undertaking, bc^n to beat Unor 
breasts, and to shed tears, as if they were never 
more to behold land* Columbus comforted 
them with assurances of success, and the proa* 
pect of vart wealth in those i^ulent regkms 
whither be W;as conducting tbem* This eady 
discovery of the spirit of his followers taii^t 
Columbus, that he must prepare to strugi^ 
not only with the unavoidable difficulties whti^ 
might be expected from the nature of his uq. 
dertakiqg, but with wob as were likely to wm 
from the ignorance and timidity of the peqpk 
under his command ; and he perceived that the 
lirt of governing the minds of men would be jio 
less requisite for accompliabii^ the discoveries 
which he had in view, than naval skill and wn* 
daunted courage. Happily for himsd[£ a«d for 
the country by which he waa employed* be 
j<«ned to the ardent tenqier and inventive 
genius of a projector, virtues of axK>ther jqpeciei^ 
^fAdck are rarely united with them* He pos- 
sessed a thorough knowle^e of mankind* en 
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inrifiualii^ address, ft patmit perBev«MjHie in ^^^ 
exeeiitiiig a&y pUoi, the perfect government of sm^.^ 
his own p«88lons, and the talent of acquiring ^^99. 
an ascendant over those of other men. All 
these ^lalitiefi^ which foitned him for com- 
sMtnd, were accompanied with that superior 
knowledge of his profession, wUch begets conr 
fideuee in limes cf difficulty and danger. To vigaance 
uni^Uul Spanish sailors, accustomed oidy to tion^T^ 
coasting voyages in the Mediterranean, the ^'*°*"^ 
martttme sd^ice of Columbus, the fruit of 
tfaorty ywrs* experience, improved by an «> 
quaintenee wkh all the inventions of the Porw 
tuguese^ dppMred immense* As soon as they 
put to aea, he regulated: every thing by his sole 
authority ; he superintendefd the exeeutkm of 
tv&ry order; and allowtng himseif only a few 
bouts fbr deep, he wais at idl other times upon 
deck* As his course lay'throu^ seas which 
had not formerly been visited, the sounding- 
line, or inetraments for observation^ Were con- 
ttnutdly in his hands* Aftar the example of 
the Portuguese discover ers, he attended to the 
motion of tidaa and currents, watched the 
flight of birds, the appearance of firiies, of sea^ 
weeds, and of every tfaii^ that floated on the 
wave^ and entered every occnrretice, with a 
minute exactness, in the journal whidi he kepC 
As the Iragth of the voyage couhi not fiati dP - 
alarming sailors habituated only to short excur* 
sions, Columbus endeavoured to conceal from 
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BOOK them the real progress which they made* Wilfe 
y^jmmm^ this view, though they run eighteen leagues on 
1492. the second day after they left Gbmera, he gave 
out that they had advanced only fifteen, and 
he uniformly employed the same artifice d 
reckoning short during the whole voyage. By 
the fourteenth of September, tiie fleet was 
above two hundred leagues to the west of die 
Canary Isles, at a greater distance from land 
than any Spaniard had been before that time. 
Apprebeyi. There they were struck with an appearance no 
alarms of le^s astonishiug than new. They observed that 
the magnetic needle in theii; compasses did 
not point exactly to the polar star, but variied 
towards the west ; and as, they proceeded, thk 
variation increased. This appearance, whifih 
is now familiar, though it still remains one <tf 
the mysteries of nature, into the cause of which 
the sagacity of man hath not been able to pene* 
trate, filled the companions of Columbus with 
terror. They were now in a boundless and 
unknown ocean, far from the usual course of 
navigation ; nature itself seemed to be altered, 
and the only guide which they had left was 
about to fail them. Columbus, with no less 
quickness than ingenuity, invented a reason 
for this appearance, which^ though it did not 
satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, 
that it dispelled their fears, or silenced their 
murmurs. 
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He still ocmtiiNied to stieer due west, n^trly 
in the same latitude with the Canary Islands. 
In this course he carae within the ^here of the i^ia. 
trade wind, which blows invariably from east 
to west» bet^vieen the tropics and a few degrees 
beyond them. He advanced i>rfore this steady 
gale with sudi uniform rapidity, that it was 
seldom necessaiy to shift a sail. When about 
Cbur hundred leagues to the west of the Cana- 
ries, he found the sea so covered with weeds, 
that it resembled a meadow of vast extent, and 
in some places they were so thick, as to retard 
the motion of the vessels. This strange appear- 
ance occasioned new alarm and disquiet. The 
sailors imagined that they were now arrived at 
the utmost boundary of the navigable ocean ; 
that these floating weeds would obstruct their 
farther {progress, and concealed dangerous 
f ocks, or some large track of land, which had 
sunk, they knew not how, in that plac^. Co- 
lumbus endeavoured to persuade them, that 
what had alarmed, ought rather to have encou- 
raged them, aiid was to be considered as a sign 
of approadbing land. At the same, time, a 
brisk gale arose, and carried them forward. 
Several birds were seen hovering about the 
ship,* and directed their flight towards the 
west. The deqpohding crew resumed some 



* SeeNoTsXIIL Page 552. 
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d^p»e of MpiaU and b^aa to e«itertaki £keA 

Upon the firat of Octiri>er (ibey wet«> acecnd^ 
mg to the admiral's ndcomiig, sotren htai^bed 
and seventy lei^^uas to tke west. of the Cana* 
nm \ but kst his men should be intimidated by 
the prodigious length of the navigation^ he gave 
out that they had proceeded onlyftt^e faondKd 
and eigfaty«-fbur leagues; and, fbvtunid»ly foa 
Columbus, neither his own pilots oor thew of 
the other ships^ had doll sufficmit to eeiKOt 
this error, and discover the deoeit^ Hiey had' 
now been above three weeks at sea ; tiiey had 
prooeeded far h^rond what former aavigaton 
had attempted or deemed possible} aU thdir 
prognostias of dito09V^, dhrawn from tl^ fl%ht 
of bMs and otiier eircumstanees^ had proved 
fdlacious; the apjpewanoes of land^ with wUch 
their own qredulity or the artifice ctfthdr coaa- 
naader had from time to time flattered and 
Moused them, had be^i altogether IHustve, and 
their proq»eet of sucoees seemed now to be as 
distant as ever. These reflections ocearred 
often to men, who had no other object or oc* 
cijqiation than to reason and dtscourae c<moeni- 
ii^ die wtentton and ciroumabmces of thdr 
expedition. They made impression, at flnt, 
upon the ignorant and timid, and extending, 
by degrees, to such as were better informed or 
more resolute, the contagicm i^read at length 
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6ma ship to ibip^ From Deorat wlnspMl or 
aiuraiuriiigs^ tkey proceeded to open cebak 
and pqUio ooiiiplaiiit& They taxed their 80¥e- i^^- 
niga wkh incMitideirate credulity^ in paying 
Moh r^axd to the vain promiaes and rash oc»> 
jeotures of an indigent fore^tier, as to haiaid 
the Uvea <rf*eci many of her own subjects in fro* 
aecnting a ofaiinerioal sdianie* l^y afBirdied 
that they had fhlly perfomed their duty, by 
venturing so far in an unknotm- and hopdesi 
course, and cmdd incur no blanw for revising 
to follow, any lodger^ a itoperate advmitarer 
to certain destni^iosi. Th^ contended, that 
it was necessary to think of returning to Spain^ 
while tlMT cnuzy vessds were still in i^ cdndi^ 
tioai to keep Ike sea, but expressed th^ fears 
that the attraupt Would prove vain^ as the windi 
whi^ had hilherto bei^ so fiivonraUe to their 
course^ nrast render it impossiUe to sail in the 
cjpposite direction. All agreed that Columbus 
shouM be compeHed ^y fiwce to adopt a meai- 
sure on wluch ihm common safe^ depended. 
Some of the more audadoos proposed, as the 
most eaped^eus and certain method for getting 
rid at once of his rrasomtianc^s, to throw him 
mto the sea, being penuaded that, upmi then- 
retunti to Spain, the death of an unsucxressfid 
projector would excite Uttle concern^ and be 
inquired into with no curiosity. 
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^ CoLuMBus was fisHy sensible of his perikm^ 
Mtuation. He had observed, with great uiwa* 
Hi^t^ sinesst the fatal operation of ignorance and of 
draMor fear in producing disaflfection among his crew, 
in i^iiiig and saw that it was now readj to bunt out into 
opai mutiny. He retained^ however, pecfect 
presence of mind. He a£SBCted to seem igno^ 
rant of their machinatiom. Notwithstanding 
the agitation and solicitude of his own mind; 
he appeared with a cheerful countenance, like 
a man satisfied with die progress he had made, 
and confident of success. Sometimes he em» 
ployed all the arts of insinuation, to sooth^his 
men. Sometimes he endeavoured to wenk up- 
on their ambitkm or avarice, by magnificent 
descriptions of tiie fame and wealth which l^ey 
were about to acquire. On other occasicms, Jie 
assumed a tone of authority, aiMi threatened 
them, with vengeance from their sovere^n, iff 
by tkrir dastardly bdiaviour, they should de* 
feat this nc^le effort to promote the ^glcny oi 
God, and to exalt the Spanish name above 
that of every other nation. Even with sediti- 
ous sailors, the words of a man whom they had 
been accustomed to reverence, were w^hty 
and persua«ve, smd not only restnuned than 
from those violent excesses which they medi- 
tated, but prevailed with them to acccanpaojr 
their admiral for some time longer. 
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As they proceeded, the indications of ap- 
proachiiig lawl seemed to be more certain, and 
excited hope in proportion. The birds began i^i^- 
to appear in flocks, making towsu^ds the south- ,^ 

i¥e8t. Columbus, in imitation of the Portu- 
guese navigators, who had been guided, in seve^ 
ral of thdr discoveries, by the motion of birds^ 
altered his ccmrse from dne vm&t towards that 
quarter whitl^r they pointed tli^ir flight. But, 
after holding on for several days in tins new 
direction, witlM>ut any better success than for* 
merly, having seen no object, during thirty 
days, but the sea and the eky^ the hopes of his 
companions subsided faster than they had risen ; 
their fears rev/ved with addittonal force; im- Thcirft«|i 
patience, nige» and despair, appeared in every 
counteaance. All sense of sulxMrdinatiGai was naosttor 
lost : the cheers, who had hitherto conouiTed ' ^^^' 
with Colttssfaus in opinion, and supported hk 
authority^ now took par4; witii the private men : 
they assembled tumultuowly on the deck, ex- 
postulsU;ed with their cemmander, mingled 
threats with their expostulatiiHis, and requir- 
ed him instantly to tack about and return to 
Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of na avml to have reccMirse to any of his 
former arts, which having been tried so often 
had lost their e&ct ; and that it was impossible 
to rekindle any %al for the success of the ex- 
pedition among men, in whose breasts fear had 
extinguished every generous sentiment. He 
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MOK um diat it WM no iMBvain to tlabak <tf employ- 
-xmSuji' i^ either gentle or sfevere metAireft to ^efi 
I4M. a mutiny so general and ao violent^ It was 
* c!!^i». necessary, on ail these accounts^ to sooth pas- 
aions which be cottld no longer command^ and 
to give way to a torrent too itnpetnoub to be 
diecked. He promised scdemnly to his mes 
j^at he would comply with their requesti ptt^ 
vided they would accompany him and dbef 
his eMamand £»r three days lci^r» and if, 
during that time, land w^e not discoreied^ he 
would then abandon the enterprise, .and dirMt 
hi» course towards Spain.* 

^eoong. EKiiAGaD as the sailors were^ and impatieiit 
^?^' to turn their faces ag^n towards their natiK 
country^ this ^oposition did not uif^p^u to 
them unreaaonaMe. Nor did Columbus haaitfd 
much in cwfining himself to a term so sbort 
The presages of discovering land were now so 
numerous and prooniing, that he deem«d them 
infallible. For some days the soumfing^lins 
reached ike bottom^ amd the soil Mddcb it 
brought lip indicated land to be at no great 
distance. The iocks ei birds mcreased, aad 
were composed not only of sea^fowl, bat of 
such land bircbi as could not1>e suj^iosed to fly 
i^ from the sboi^. The crew of the Knta ob- 
aerved a cane iojadng, which seemed to have 



* OTiedo, Hist. ap. Ramus. ToLiii. p. 81. £. 
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been newfy cuty and likeniie a piece of timber Boos 
artt&ially catved. The sailors aboard the >^ i-,,^ 
Nigoa took up tbt branch of a tree with red ft4M 
berries, perfodijr frerii. The cloudft around 
the s^ttjng sun atfiiumedatiew appestrance ; the 
ttir wfm more n»ld sxiA warm, and, during 
wA^U the wind became unequal and variable* 
From all these symptoms, Columbus was so 
ccaifident of being near land, that on the even*- 
iog of the eleventh of October, after public 
pray^t^ fbr succ^s, he ordered the sails to be 
furled, and the ships to lie to, keeping strict 
watch lest they should be driven ashore in the 
night. During this interval of suspense and 
expectation, no man shut his eyes; all kept 
upon deek^ gaaing intently towards that quar- 
ter where they expected to discover the land 
winch had been so k>ttg the object ^f their 
wishes. 

Aboot two hours before midnight, Cdum^ Laiiddi». 
bus standing on the forecastle, observed a light "^ 
at a distance, and privately pointed it out to 
Fe^o Guttierez, a page of the Queen's ward^ 
robe. Giittiweis percrived it, and calling to 
fialcedo» comptroUer of the fleet, all three skw 
it in motion, as if it were carried from place 
to place. A Httle after midnight, the joyftil 
sound of kmd! kmd! was beard fh)m the 
Pinta, which kept always ahead of the other 
ships. But, having been so often deceived by 
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fallacious appearances, every man was now be- 
come slow of belief, and waited in M the an- 
1492. guish of uncertainty and impatience for the re- 
ij^fd^y^ turn c^ day. As soon as morning dawned, aff 
^^ ^^ doubts and fears were dispelled. FFom every 
ship an island was seen about two leagues to 
tbe north, whose flat and v^dant fields, wdl 
stored with wood, and watered witfi many 
rivulets, presented the aspect of a ddiightfiii 
country. The crew of th.e Pinta instandj be- 
gan the Te Deunh as a bjrmn of thaliksgiviiig 
to God, and were joined by those of the other 
ships, with tears of joy and transports of am- 
gratulation. This office of gratitude to Hea- 
ven was followed by an act of justice to thek 
commander. They threw themselves at the 
feet of Columbus, with feelings of self-condem- 
nation mingled with reverence. Th^ imjd(»- 
ed him to pardon their ignorance, incredu/ity, 
and insolence, which had created him so much 
unnecessary disquiet, afrd had so often ob- 
structed the prosecution of his well»concerted 
plan ; and passing, in the warmth of their ad- 
miration, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man whom they had so 
lately reviled and threatened, tou be a person 
inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude 
more than human, in order to accomplish a 
design so far beyond the ideas and conception 
of all former ages. 
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As soon as the sun arose, all tiieir boats were book 
manned and armed. They rowed towards the 



island with their colours displayed, with war- ^ *<»« 

,•,. . , , . I A 1 Firal inter. 

like music, and other martial pomp. As they idew with 
approached the coast, they saw it covered wilii * ^'^^^ 
a multitude of people whom the novelty of the 
^spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes 
and gestures expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment at the strange objects which presented 
themselves to their view. Columbus was the 
first European who set foot in the New World 
which he had discovered. He landed in a rich 
dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. 
His men followed, and kneeling down, they all 
kissed the ground which they had so long de- 
sired to see. They next erected a crucifix, 
and prostrating themselves before it, returned 
thanks to God for conducting thmr voyage to 
such an happy issue. They then took solemn 
possession of the country for the crown of 
Castile and Leon, with all the formalities which 
the Pmtuguese were accustomed to observe in 
acts of this kind^ in their new discdveries.* 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were Hieirimi. 
surrounded by many of the natives, who gazed oishment 
in silent admiration upon actions which. they 



* Life of ColumbiiSi c. 22» 2S. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i« 
c*lS. 
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^K tmM oat oooi^rebeaidy and of which tliey SU 
\j-^-uu^ not fbresee the ccMisequences. The dreas o£ ibe 
^^^ SpaoiardUy the whiteness of their skias, their 
beards^ their armst appeared strange and sur- 1 
prising. The vast machines in which they had 
traversed the ocean, that denied to move upon 
the waters with wings, and utteredra dreadfiil 
sound resembling thunderf accompamed vnA 
lightning and smcfc^ struck them with mxk 
terror, that they began to req[>ect their new 
guests as a superior order of beings, and ceo- 
eluded that Uiey were children of the Sm 
who had descended to visit the eairth. 

Th£ Europeans were hardly less amazed at 
the scene noi^ before them. Every herb, and 
•hrub» and tree, was diS^ent from the9e which 
floufisibed in Europe. . The s^l seemed to be 
nch^^but b^re few marks of cultivatiao. 21» . 
eUmate, even to the S^niardsj fdt wannt 
, though extiemdy delightful. The inhabituiti 
appeared in the simfde innooence of nature^ 
entirely naked. Their Mack hair, laog and 
uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or was 
bound in tresses around their heads. They 
had no beards, and every part of their bodies 
was p^ectly smooth* Their complexion was 
of a dusky copper colour, their features singu* 
lar rather than disagreeable, their aspect gentle 
and timid. HuM^gh not taU» they were well 
shaped and active. Their faces, and sevelal 
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put9 of their body, were &QtasUca% pirattd ^'^^ 
-with glaring colours. Tbey wisre sby at first y^t^mm^ 
through fear, but soon became fiimihar with ^^^'* 
the Spaniards, and with transports of joy re- 
ceived from them hawks'-bells, glas$-bea<to, or 
other baubles, in rttum for which th^y gaiKe 
such provisions as they had, and some cotton 
yarn, the only commodity of value that they 
could produce. Towards evening, Columbufe 
returned to hia ship, accompanied, by many of 
the islanders in their boat9, which they csdled 
ca»4^^, and though rudely formed cnrt of the 
trunk of a single tree, they rowed them with 
surprising de^^terity. Thus, in the first inter- 
view between the inhabitants of the dd and 
aew worlds, every thing was conducted ami* 
qably, and to their mutual satisfaction* The 
former, enlightened and ambitious, formed aJU 
ready vast ideas with respect to the advantages 
which they might derive &om the regions that 
began to opw to their view. Tlie latter, simple 
and undisceming, had no fores^ht of the cala^ 
mities and desdation which were approaehkng 
their country. 

Columbus, who now assumed the title ami coiumbus 
authority of Admiral and Viceroy, called the ^^Ad- 
i9land which he had discovered Sm Sahatkr. "^^^ 
It is better known by the name of Guanahani^ 
which the natives gave to it, and is one of that 
large cluster of islands called the Lucaya or 

17 
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Bahama Isles. It is situated above three thou- 
sand miles to the west of Gomera, from wbici 
^^^ the squadron took i^ departure, and only four 
degrees to the south of it ; so little had Co- 
lumbus deviated from the westerly course 
which he had chosen as thft most proper. | 

Columbus employed the next day in visit- 
ing the coasts of the island ; and from the uni- 
versal poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived 
that this was not the rich country jK>r whicli 
he sought. , But, conformably to his theory 
concerning the discovery of those regions of 
Asia which stretched towards the east, he con- 
cluded that San Salvador was one of the isles 
which geographers described as situated in the 
great ocean adjacent to India.* Having ob- 
served that most of the people whom he had 
seen wore small plates of gold, by way of oma* 
ment, in their nostrils, he eagerly inquired 
where they got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the south, and made him 
comprehend by signs, that gold abounded in 
countries situated in that quarter. Thither he 
immediately determined to direct his course 
in full confidence of finding there those opu- 
lent regions which had been the object of his 
voyage, and would be a recompense for all his 



* Pet. Mart, epist. 135, 
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toils and dangers. He took along with him 30ok 
seven of the natives of San Salvador, that, hj \_,ryV/ 
acquiring the Spanish language^ they might ^^^^ 
serve as guides and interpreters; and those 
innocent people considered it as a mark of dis- 
tinction when they were selected to accom- 
pany him. 

. He saw several islands^ and touched at three ni«»fen 
of the largest, on which he bestowed the names 
of St Mary of the Conception, Femandina, and 
Isabella. But, as their soil, productions, and 
inhabitants, nearly resembled those of San 
Salvador, he made no stay in any of them. 
He inquired every-where for gold, and the 
signs that were uniformly made by way of 
answer, confirmed him in the opinion that it 
was brought from the south. He followed 
t^at course, and soon discovered a country 
which appeared very extensive, not perfectly 
leVd, like those which he had already visited, 
but so diversified with rising grounds, hillsy 
rivers,^ woods, and plains, that he wa^ uncer- 
tain whether it might prove an island, or part 
of the continent. The natives of San Salva- 
dor, whom he had on board, called it Cuba ; 
Columbus gave it the name of Juana. He 
entered the mouth of a large river with his 
squadron, and all the inhabitants fled to the 
mountains as he approached the shore. But 
as he resolved to careen his ships in that place, 

VOL. I. M 
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SOO& lie seiit none SpilnidrdB^ togedier wifli one of 
tba people cf Sftfl Salvafbr, to view the iiiterier 



un. part of the countly. They, havitig advsneed 
above acsty nales fwrn the shore, reporte d^ 
upon their retHrn, that the soil was richer and 
more cultivated than any tbey had hitkerto 
discovered ; that, besides many scattered cot- 
tages, they had found one village, containing 
above a thousand inh^tants ; thast the people, 
though naked, seined to be more infaelligeitf 
than those of San Salvador^ but had treated 
them with the same respectful attention, Usi- 
ing their feet, and honouritig them as aaczred 
iMu^ alli^ to Heaven j that they had gi^ieti 
ihktb to eat a certain root, the taste of wMofa 
resendbled roasted chesnuts, and lUcewise a sin- 
gidar species of com catted maizty wfaich^ eidwr 
wheii Masted whole or ground into meal, was 
abundantiy palataUe ; that there seemed to lie 
no four-footed animak in the country, fasnt a 
oipecies of dogs, which could not bark, aod a 
eredture resemUmg a rabbit, but of a mudi 
eaudler size; that tUey had observed aome 
oraaaients of gold amoi^ the people, bul of 
no great value.* ^ 

Thbse mesaei^iers had prevaiied with some 
0^ the natives to aecom|MiBy them, whoinferm- 

• ' — • — 'It 

♦ Life of Colmnbos, c. i^l^^; Heirera, dec. 1. 1ft. L 
cl4. 



«d Columbus, th»t the gdi of which thej msde ^OK 
th«k ormmei^ \vas fouad in Cukmaom4 Bf v^^^u/ 
thiB wosd tbey dieant the middle en: hilaad |Mirt ^^^ 
of Cuba; but Columbw^ hAag ignorsiC of j^^ 
tbdr kiigu]^, as well as utaaecostomed to wiuingaid 
their pronunciation^ and his tbottghta irtmiring 
continually upon his own theory eonccmitig 
the discovery of the East^ndies^ he was Ied» 
by the resemblance of sounds to snj^^se that 
they spoke of the Greal Khaui and imagined , 
that the opulent kingdom of Cathay 9 described 
by Marco Polo; was not rwy rmaoke* This 
ioAieed him to eaq)loy some tia^e iil immag 
the c€luntry« He visited almost eveify barixatf, 
£rom Porto del Prindifie en the Bmrth coast of 
Cvb9L9 to the eastern extremity of the idand; 
hath though delij^bted with the beauty of iht 
fdf nea whioh every^wbere preamted theansehres^ 
Mid am^ed at the luxuriant finrtiUty of tbe 
aoily botii wfaiclu fimn thair novAyf made ^a 
more Uvdy mifressbn upon his imfl^inatioii^^ 
be dki not fiod gold 'm sucfc quaartky as was 
aufficiest to satisfy either the »wnc9 of his 
foUotrers, or the expectsdons of the court fee 
wbicb he was. to return^ Tbe people of the 
cotiBtryv a* much astonished at his eagemesa a 
quest of gold as tbe Europeans were at their 
^giMrance and fflmplicity» pomted towaids the 
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Msty where an island which they caUed Hayti 
was situated, in which that metal was more 
149S. abundant than among theiii. Columbus order- 
ed his squadron to b^id its course thither ^ but 
Martin Alonzo Finzon, impatient to be the first 
who should. take possession of the treasures 
which this country was supposed to contain, 
quitted his companions, regardless of all the 
admiral's signals to slacken sail until they 
should come up with hinu 

^?2S Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, ciid 
Hupanioia. Qot reach> Hayti till the sixth of December. 
He called the port where he first touched St 
Nicholas, 'and the island itself Espagnola, in 
honour of the kingdom by which he was em- 
ployed ; and it is the only country, of those he 
had yet discov^^d, which has retained the 
name that he gave it. As he could neither 
meet with liie Finta^ nor have any intercourse 
with the inhabitants, who fled in great conster- 
nation towards the woods, he soon quitted St 
Nicholas, and sailing along the northern coast 
of the island, he entered another harbour, 
which he called Conception. Here he was 
more fortunate ; his people overtook a w<»nan 
who was flying from them, and after treating 
her with great gentleness, dismissed her with 
a present of such toys as they knew were most 
valued in those regions. The description 
which she gave to her countrymen of the hu* 
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manity and wonderful qualities' of the stran- 
gers i their admiration of '^ the trinkets, which 
she shewed with exultation, and their eager- 149s. 
ness to participate of the same favours, re- 
moved all their fears, and induced many of 
them to rcrpair to the harbour. The strange 
objects which they, beheld, and the baubles 
which Columbus bestowed upon them, amply 
gratified their curiosity and their wishes. They 
nearly resembled the people of Guanahani and 
Cuba. They were naked like them, ignorant 
and simple ; atid seemed to be equally unac- 
quainted with all the arts which appear n^iost 
necessary in polished societies : but they were 
gentle, credulous, and timid, to a degree which 
rendered it easy to acquire the ascendant over 
them, especially as their excessive admiration 
led them into the same error with the people 
of the other islands, in believing the Spaniards 
to.be more than mortals, and descended imme- 
diately from Heaven. They possessed gold in 
^ater abundance than their neighbours, which 
they readily exchanged for bells, beads, or pins ; 
and in thk unequal traffic both parties were 
highly pleased, each considering themselves as 
gainers by the transaction. Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or cazique of the coun- 
try. He appeared with all the pomp known 
among a simple people, being carried in a sort 
of palanquin upon the shoulders of four men, 
and attended by many of his subjects, who 
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BOOK served him ^tfa great respect. Hts deport- 
ment wttB grave and statdy, very reserved to- 



i^' wanls his own people^ but with Columbus jyad 
the Spaniards extremelj courteous. He gave 
the admiral some thin f^tes of gold, and a 
girdle of curious workmanship, receiving in 
return presents of small value, but highly ac- 
ceptable to him«* 

Columbus, sdll intent on discovering the 
mines which yielded gold, continued to inter- 
rogate all the natives widi whom he had any^ 
intercourse concerning tiieir situation. Tb^ 
concurred in pointing out a mountatnons coun- 
try, whic^ they called Cibao, at some dktaaoe 
firom the sea» and &rther towards die east 
Struck with this sound, which appeared to him 
tlie same wilih Cipang'Of the name fay which 
Marco Polo, and other traveMers to ^e East, 
^^atinguifihed the idand ofJu^Bn^ he no longer 
doubted with respect to the vicinity of die 
countries which he had discovered to the re- 
mote parts of Asia ; and in full expectation of 
reactuiiig soon those rq^ns which had been 
the object of his Voyage, he Erected his course 
towards the east. He put into a cooimodious 
harbom:, which he called St Thomas, aad found 



♦ Life of Cokunbcn, c. 32. Htrrcra, dec. 1. lib. I c. IS, 
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that district to be under the government of a ^^^ 
powerful cazaque, named Gtiacanahari^ who, as s^m^m^ 
he afterwards Jeamed, was one ,oJf the iivie sov«^ ^^^ 
reigns among whom the whole island was di- 
vided. He immediately sent messengers to 
Coiumbus, who, m bis name, delivered to him 
the present of a mask curiously fashioned, with 
the ears, nose and mouth, of beaten gold ; ^u^ 
invited him to the place of his residence, near 
the harbour now called Cape Francois, some 
leagues towards the east. Columbus despatched 
some ctf^his officers to visit this prince, whoj^ as 
be behaved himself with greater dignity, seem^ 
ed to claim more attention. They returned 
with such favourable accounts both of the 
c(Hintry and of the people, as made Columbus 
ImpatieDt for that interview with Guacanahari 
to which he had been invited. 

He sailed for this purpose from St Tliomas, one of Ms 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair ^ 
wind, and the sea perfectly calm^ and as^ 
amidst the multiplicity of his occupations, he 
had not shut his eyes for two days, he retired at 
midnight in order to take some repose, having 
committed the helm to the pilot, with strict 
injunctions not to quit it for a moment. The 
pilot, dreading no danger, carelessly left the 
helm to an unexperienced cabin4K>y, and the 
ship, carried away by a current, was dashed 
against a rock. The violence of the diodk 
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BOOK awakened Columbus. He ran up to the decfi:*^ 
' II 
vj-J-^,/ There^ all was confusion and despair. He 

149& alone retained presence of mind. He ordered 
some of the sailors to take a boat, and carry out 
an anchor astern ; but, instead of obejring, they 
made off towards the Nigna, which was about 
half a league distant. He then commanded the 
masts to be cut down, in order to lighten the 
ship : but all his endeavours were too late ; the 
vessel opened near the keel, and filled so fast 
with water, that its loss was inevitable. The 
smoothness of the sea, and the timely assistance 
of boats from the Nigna, enabled the crew to 
save their lives. As soon as the islanders beard 
of this disaster, they crowded to the riiore, with 
their' prince Guacanahari at their head. In- 
stead of taking advantage of the distress in 
Which they beheld the Spaniards, to. attempt 
any thing to their detriment, they lamented 
their misfortune with tears of sincere a>iido- 
lence* Not satisfied with this unavailing ex- 
pression of their sympathy, they put to sea a 
number of canoes, and, under the direction of 
the Spaniards, assisted in saving whatever could 
be got out of the wreck j and, by the united 
labour of so many hands^ almost every thing of 
value was carried ashore. As fast as the goods 
were landed, Guacanahari in person took 
charge of them. By his orders they were all 
deposited in one place, and armed sentinels 
were posted, who kept the multitude at a dis- 
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tance> in order to prevent them not only from 
enabezzling, but from inspecting too curiously 
what belonged to their guests.* Next morning **»«• 
this prince visited Columbus, who was now on 
board the Nigna, and endeavoured to console 
him for his loss, by offering all that he possessed 
to repair it.t 

The condition of Columbus was such, that niimw or 
he stood in need of consolation. He had hi- 
therto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, 
and no longer doubted but that his treacherous 
associate had set sail for Europe, in order to 
have the merit of carrying the first tidings of 
the extraordinary discoveries which had been 
made, and to pre-occupy so far the ear of their 
sovereign, as to rob him of the glory and re- 
ward to which, he was justly entitled. There 
remained but one vessel, and that the smallest 
and most crazy of the squadron, to traverse 
such a vast ocean, and carry so many men back 
to Europe. Each of these circumstances was 
alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus with 
the utmost solicitude. The desire of. overtak- 
ing Pinzon, and of efiacing the unfavourable 
impressions which his misrepresentations might 
make in Spain, made it necessary to return 
thither without delay. The difficulty of taking 



• See Note XV. Page 854. 
t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 18. 
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BOOK toch a number of persons aboanl the Nigna, 
eoniimed him in an opinion which the lertililj 



1499. of the country, and the gentle temper of the 

Rooim peofrie, had already induced him to form. He 

part JrhL resolved to leave a part of his crew in die idand, 

S^ *• that by residing there, they might learn the 

language of the natives, study their dispofiotioa, 

examine the nature of the country, search for 

mines, prepare for the commodious s^tiement 

of the colony with which he purposed to ns- 

turn, and thus secure and facilitate the acquis 

sition of those advantages wUeh he ejqpected 

from his discoveri^. When he mentioned tJiis 

to his men, all approved of the design; and 

from impati^ice under the fatigue of a loiig 

voyage, from the levity naturad to sailors, or 

from the hopes of amassing wealth in a country 

which affi>rded such promimng ifiecimeBa of 

' its riches, many ofiered voluntarily td be utmmg 

the immber of those who should remain. 

obteimtfae NoTKiHG was now wMitinff towanls the 

oonSdit of ^ 

tfaenatiyefl. oxecotion of this schcme, but to obtain tiie 
consent of Guacanahari ; and his unsuspicious 
simplicity soon presented to the admiral a 
favourable opportunity of {proposing k. Coi- 
lumbus haying, in the best manner he could, 
by broken words and signs, expressed some 
curiosity to know the cause which had moved 
the islanders to fly with such precipitaticii upon 
the approach ^f bis ships, the caziijue informed 
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him^ that the country was much infested by the 
iBCorsions of oeitain people, vfaom be called 
Ccmriham^ who iofaabited several isbods to the >^' 
«outh*east. These he chssciibed as a fierce and 
warlike race of men, who delighted ia blood, 
and devoured the flesh of the priscmers who 
were so tinh^py as to faU into their hands ; 
aad a3 the Sfoniards at their first appearance 
were supposed to be Carribeans, whom the na- 
tives, however numerous, dunrt not face in bat- 
tle, tiiey had recourse to their usucd method of 
securing tibieir safety, by flying into the thickest 
«Dd flsost impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, 
wliile speaking of those dread&d invaders, dis- 
covered such symptoms of terror, as well as 
such conscioi£Hiess of the inability o£ his own 
people to resist them, as led Columbia to con- 
dude that he wouid not be alaamed at the pro- 
position of any scheme whidi aflbrded him the 
prospect of an additiafi^al security against their 
attacks. He instantly offered him the assist- 
ance c£ the Spaniards to repel his enemies ; he 
engaged to take him and 1^ people xxaAex the 
{mitection of the pawerful monarch whom he 
served ; and ofiered to leave in the iriand such 
a number erf* his men as diould be su£Ek»ent, 
net only to defend the inhabitants from future 
incursions, but to avenge their past wmngs. 

The credulous prince closed eagerly with 
the proposal, and <liougbt himself already safe 
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under the patronage of beings sprung fron 
Heaven, and superior in power to mortal mea 
The ground was marked out for a small fort, 
which Columbus called Navidad^ because he 
had landed there on Christmas-day. A deep 
ditch was drawn around it. The ramparts 
were fortified with pallisades, and the great 
gunsy saved out of the admiral's ship, were 
planted upon them. In ten days the work was 
finished ; that simple race of men labouring 
with inconsiderate assiduity in erecting this I 
first monument of their own servitude. During . 
this time, Columbus, by his caresses and libe- 
rality, laboured to increase the high opinion i 
which the natives entertained of the Spaniards. 
But while he endeavoured to inspire them with ' 
confidence in their disposition to do good, he 
wished likewise to give them some striking 
idea of their power to punish and destroy such 
as were the objects of their indignation. With 
this view, in presence of a vast assembly, he 
drew up his men in order of battle, and made 
an ostentatious but innocent display of the 
sharpness of the Spanish swords, of the force 
of their spears, and the operation of their cross- 
bows. TTiese rude people, strangers to the use 
of iron, and unacquainted with any hostile wea- 
pons but arrows of reeds pointed with the bones 
of fishes, wooden swords, and javelins hardened 
in the fire, wondered and trembled. dBefore 
this surprise or fear had time to abate, he or- 
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dered the great guns to be fired. The sudden ^^^^ 
explosion struck them with such terror, that ym^^mmf 
they fell flat to the ground, covering their i*^- 
faces with their hands ; and when they beheld 
the astonishing effect of the bullets among the 
trees, towards which the cannon had been 
pointed^ they concluded that it was impossible 
to resist men who had the command of such 
destructive instruments, and who came armed 
with thunder and lightning against their ene- 
mies. 

After giving such impressions both of the Hisinstnie- 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, as tfaoteh^ 
might have rendered it easy to preserve an 
ascendant over the minds of the natives, Co- 
lumbus appointed thirty-eight of his people to 
remain in the island. He entrusted the com- 
mand of these to Diego de Arado, a gentle* 
man of Cordova, investing him with the same 
powers which he himself had received from 
Ferdinand and Isabella; and furnished him 
with every thing requisite for the subsistence 
or defence of this infant colony. He strictly 
enjoined them to maintain concord among 
themselves, to yield ah unreserved obedience 
to their commander, to avoid giving offence 
to the natives by any violence or exaction, to 
cultivate the friendship of Guacanahari, but 
not to put themselves in his power by strag- 
gling in small parties, or marching too far from 
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MooK tiie fort He promued to revkil theii^ 
^y^i^ with gucfa a fdnforcemeiit of strcogtbas might 
>^99. cnoable them to take full possesdoo of the 
country, and to reap all the fraita of tlwir 6» 
eoveries. In the asean time» he et^pLged to 
mention their names to the Kii^ and Queens 
and to place their merit and services in the 
most advantageous light* 

Hating thus taken every precaution for fhe 
, security of the colony, he left Navidad on the 
i4ai. fourth of January one thousand four hundred 
and ninety-three, and steering towards the 
east, discovered, and gave names to most of 
the harbours on the northern coast of the 
island. On the sixth he descried tlie Pinta, 
and soon came up with her, after a separatiaa 
of more than s£t weeks. Pinaon eDdean^cmred 
to juBrtify liis conduct, by pretendnig that he 
hobd been driven from his c(msse by stresa cf 
weather, and prevented from retomkig bj 
contrary winds. The admiral^ though he stiU 
suspected his perfidious intentions, asd Icnev 
wdl what he urged in his own defence to be 
frivolous as well as false, was so sensible that 
th« was not a propear time for ventaring upotk 
my high strain of authority, and felt au^ 



* OTiedo ap. BAwaOo, ilL p. 82. E. Hemra, dec 1. 
I*.i.c8a Liferfe©kittbu8,c.S4. • 
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aindBfwtion m ibk junction with hja coowrt^ '^^* 
vhkh delivered him from many diaquieting Siry*'^ 
ai^reheosioiis, that, lame as Fiozon's apology >^^ 
was^ be admitted of it without difficulty, and 
jreaAorad bim to favour. Ooring bis absence 
from the admirad, Finzon had visited^several 
litrb<mrs in the i^tid, bad acquired some gold 
by tiaffidottg with the natives, but hstd made 
no discovery of any importance. 



From the condition of his ships, as well as HfisoWes to 
the temper of bis man, Columbus now found Europe. 
it necessary to hasten his return to Euro^ 
The fonner having su&red nducb during a 
▼oyage of suob an unosuad length, were ex- 
iaremely kaky. The latter, expressed the ut*- 
most inqistieQoe to revisit their native eoimtiyv 
jfirooi which they had been so loi^ absent, and 
Hfbere tiiey had tidngs so woaderfhl and un^ 
heaidtof to r^ate. Accordingly^ on the six^ 
teenth a[ January, he directed his course to- 
wiards the nortb-esist, and soon lost i^fat of 
land. He had on board some of the natives^ 
whom be had taken from tioe di£^nt iskmds 
wbich he discovered; and besides the gold, 
which was the chief object of research, he bid 
coUected specimeos of all the productions 
whidi were likely to become subjects of com- 
merce in the several countries, as( well as many 
unknown birds, and other natund curiosities, 
wbidi might attract the attention of tke 
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learned^ or excite the wonder of the people 
The voyage was prosperous to the fourte^dth 
1493. of February, and he had advanced near five 
hundred leagues across the Atlantic Ocean, 

A Tioieni when the wind began to nse, and continued to 
blow with increasing rage, which terminated 
in a furious hurricane. Every thing that the 
naval skill and experience of Columbus could 
devise was employed, in order to save the 
ships. But it was impossible to withstand the 
violence of the storm, and as they were still 
far from any land, destruction seemed inevi- 
table. The sailors had recourse to prayens to 
Almighty God, to the invocation of saints, to 
vows and charms, to every thing that religion 
dictates, or superstition suggests, to the af- 
frighted mind of man. No prospect of de- 
liverance appearing, they abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and expected every moment 
to be swallowed up in the waves. Besides the 
passions which naturally agitate and alarm the 
human mind in such awful situations, when 
certain death, in one of his most terrible formsi 

Hie con- is before it, Columbus had to endure feelings 
of distress peculiar to himself. He dreaded 
that all knowledge of the amazing discoveries 
which he had made was now to perish ; man- 
kind were to be deprived of every benefit that 
might have been derived firom the happy suc- 
cess of his schemes ; andhis own name would 
descend to posterity as that of a rash deluded 
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adventurer, instead of being transmitted with book 
the honour due to the author and ponductor ^^ ^^ !^^ 
of the most ndble enterprise that had ever 1499. 
been undertaken. These reflections extin- 
guished all seqse of his own personc^l danger. 
Less affected with the loss of life, than solici- 
tous to preserve the memory of what he fai(4 
attempted and achieved, he ^jetired to his 
eabin, and wrote, upon parchment, a short 
account of the voyage which he had made, of 
Ae course which be had taken, of the situa- 
tion and riches of the countries which he had 
disGpvered, and of the cobny that he had \e& 
there. Having wrapped up this in an oiled 
^loth, which he enclosed in a cake of wax, he 
put it into a cask carefully stepped up, and 
threw it into the sea, in hopes that some fortu- 
nate accident migh); preserve 9 deposit of so 
much importance to the world.* 

At length Providence interposed to save a Takes sbei- 
life reserved for other services. The wind ^^ 
fibated, the sea became calm, and on the 
evening of the fifteenth, Columbus and his 
ccmpanions discovered land ; ^nd though nn* 
certain what it was, they oiade towards it. 
They soon knew it to be St If^ry, one of the 



* Life of Cdlumtus, c. ST. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. 
VOL. I. N 
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Azores or Western Isles, subject to the drown 
of Portugal* There, after a violent contest 
1493. with the governor, in which Columbus dis- 
played no less spirit than prudence, he obtain- 
ed a supply of fresh provisions, and whatever 
else he needed. One circumstance, however, 
greatly disquieted him. The Pinta, of which 
he bad kist sight on the first day of the hurri- 
cane, did not appear; he dreaded for some 
time that she had foundered at sea, and that 
all her crew had perished ^ afterwards, his 
former suspicions recurred, and he became 
apprehensive that Pinzon had borne away for 
Spain, that he might reach it before him, a&d, 
by giving the first account of his discoveries^ 
might obtain some share of his fame. 

FebwS4. In order to prevent this, he left the Azores 

""^^ as soon as the weather would permit. At no 



great distance from the coast of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and seemingly be- 
yond the reach of any disaster, another storm 
arose, little inferior to the former in violence ; 
and after driving before it during two days 
and two nighty he was forced to take shelter 
in the river Tagus. Upon application to die 
M«rah4. King of Portugal, he was sdlowed to come 
up to Lisbon ; and, notwithstanding the envy 
which it was natural for the Portuguese to 
feel, when they beheld another nation enter- 
ing upon that province of discovery which 
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Aey had hitherto deemed peculiarly their own, 
and, in its first essay, not only rivalling, but 
eclipsing their fame, Columbus was received ^^^^ 
with all the marks of distinction due to a man 
who had performed things so extrslordinary 
and unexpected. The King admitted him 
into his presence, treated him with the highest 
respect^ and listened to the account which he 
gave of his voyage with admiration mingled 
with regret. While Columbus, on his part, 
enjoyed the satisfaction of describing the im- 
portance of his discoveries, and of being now 
able to prove the solidity of his schemes to 
those very persons, who, with an ignorance 
disgraceful to themselves,* and fatal to their 
country, had lately rejected them as the pro- 
jects of a visionary or desigining adventurer.* 

Columbus was so impatient to return to Retumto 
Spain, that he remained only five days in Lis- 
bon. On the fifteenth of March he arrived 
in the port of Palos, seven months and eleven 
days from the time when he set out theii^ 
upon his voyage. As soon as the ship was 
discovered approaching the port, all the inha- 
bitants of Palos ran eagerly to the shore, in 
order to welcome their relations and fellow- 



^ Lifeof Calimbiis, c.'40, 4L Herrera, dec 1. lib.ii. 
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w>o% dtizeuh *nd to be^r tidings of thw i^<qr*f5«- 
y,,^^^ When the prosperpu? issue 6^ it w»^ kQowo^ 
H99. whep they beheld the strange ppo^» ilui 
i^nknown aoiipaUf and singular prpdu<4ioM^ 
brought from the countries wbi^b h^d h§m 
discovered^ the effiision of joy W9^ gf»mk 9f^ 
unbounded. The bells weiv nmg, the ^ftPQWi 
fired y Columbus was received ^ Iftndiog w^ 
royal honours, and all the pe^le, tp spleqtHi 
procession, accompanied him and bjs crew t9 
the church, where they returned thanlui Xq 
Heaven, which had so wonderfully ^pndu^edl 
and crowned with success, a voyage ^greater 
length and of more importsmce t^an bad be^il 
attempted in any former age* On the 9vemng 
of the same day, he had the sa^isfa^^ian of 
seeing the Pinta, which the yjplencf (^ tb? 
tempest had driven far to the north, enter the 
harbour. 

Hisnocp^ The first care of Co)umbu» was tp infpfw 

tion*' 

the King and Queen, who were then at l^efp 
lona, of his arrival and success.^ ]Pf^EUimi 
and Isabella, uo lesis astonished tban di^bted 
with this unexpected event, desired Ck^wnbu^ 
i^ terms the most respectful wd i^ttenigs t» 
repair immediately, to court, that fi^Wi bis q/tm 
mouth they might receive a full detail of his 
extraordinary services and discoveries. Dur-' 
ing bis journey to Barcelona, tlie i^eople oimvil- 
ed from the adjacent country, following him 
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evMy-^trhere with admiration aUd Apjflftti**. *^J* 
fit9 entraoce into the city Was conducted, by ^^'y^^ 
ordet of Ferdinand afid Isabella, with j[K)inp "^ 
•uitable to th6 great evetit which added such 
dicrtifigiiishing lustre to theii* i-eign. Th^ peo- 
ple wboitl he brbught alotig With him fh>m the 
countries which he had discovered, marched v 
fbr9tf and by their singular domplexion, the 
Wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth 
Aiiery> appeared like then of atiother Specie*. 
Next to them wert carried the ornaments of 
fold faehionisd by the rude art <^ the natives, 
the grains of gold found in the mountains, 
liifd dHSt of the same metal/ gathei*ed in the 
rivets Afta* these appeared the various tiom- 
IfioditieS of the new discovered countries, iog«- 
th^r With their curious productionr. Columbus 
hknfi^lf elosed the processioii, and attracted 
th« eyes of all the specfatoi^, who gazed With 
admiration on the eltraofditiaty tnatij whose 
nuperior sagacity and fortitude had conducted 
tiieir Go^titrymen, by a route concealed froth 
pa«t ag««, to th« knowledge of a new world. 
Ferdufiand and Isabella tecieiv^d him clad ih 
their royal tobes, and seated upotf a thfone, 
undelr a magnificent canopy. Wh^n he ap- 
ptoaehed, they stood up, and raising him as h^ 
kneeled to kiss their hands, commanded him 
to take his seat upon a chair prepared for him« 
and to give a circumstantial account of his 
voyage. He delivered it with a gravity and 
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compMure no less suitable to the: disposition 
of the Spanish nation, than to the dignity of 

i/m. the audience in which he spoke, and with that 
modest simplicity which characterizes men of 
superior minds, who, satisfied with having per- 
formed great actions, court not vain apjdause 
by an ostentatious display of their exploits. 
When he had finished his narration, the King 
and Queen, kneeling down, offered up scdeinn 
thanks to Almighty God for the discovery oi 
those new regions^ from which they expected 
so many advantages to flow in upon the king- 
doms subject to their government.* Every 
mark of honour that gratitude or admiration 
could suggest was conferred upon Columbus. 
Letters patent were issued, confirming to him 
and to his heirs all the privileges contained in 
the capitulation concluded at Santa Fe; his 
family was ennobled; the King and Queen, 
and, afler their example, the courtiers treated 

^ , him, on every occasion, with all the ceremo- 
nious respect paid to persons of the highest 
rank. But what pleased him most, as it gra- 
tified his active mind, bent continually upon 
great objects, was an order to equip, without 
delay, an armament of such force as might 
enable him, not only to take possession of the 
countries which he had already discovered. 



♦ See NoTB XVII. Page S57. 
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but to go in search of those more <^uIeB[ii; re- 
gions which he stiU confidently expected to 
find.* i4sa. 

While preparations were making for this ^^°jj' 
expedittoDy the fame of CdumbufiCs success- 
ful voyage apread over Europe, and excited 
general attention. The multitude, struck with 
amazement when they heard that a New World 
had been found, could hardly believe an event < 
so much above their conception. Men of 
science, capable of comprehending the nature, 
and of discerning the efl^ts of this great dis« 
covery, received the account of it with admi- 
ration and joy. They spoke of his voyage, with 
rapture, and congratulated one another upon, 
their felicity, in having lived in the period 
when, by this extraordinary event, the boun- 
daries of human knowledge Wjure so much, 
extended, and such a new field of inquiry and 
observation opened, as would lead mankind to 
a perfect acquaintance with the structure and 
productions of the habitable globe.t Various 
opinions and conjectures were formed concern- . 
ing the new-found countries, and what division 
of the earth they belonged to. Cdumbus ad- 



* Life of Columbus, c.42, 43. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. 
«. S. 

t P. Mart, epiflt. ISS, 134, 135. See Notb XVIII. 
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bared t4nmcm\y to hi^ original epfaiioti, tbue 
thfey shottfct be reiAclffied a fiart of thone viktit 
H98. regions in Asia comprehended under the geh^ 
ral name of India. This sentiment was con- 
firmed by thtf observattom wfaioli he tUdde 
conceratng the prodiiciiomi of the'eoMKrieft iMf 
had discovered. Gold was known t^ atMMiild 
in India^ dnd be httd met with sudi ptoki^^ 
siimptes of it in the islands which he Ttsited^ tt 
led him to believe that rich mines of it might 
be found. Cotton, another produtitiofi of the 
East-Indies^ was common th^re. The pitnent^ 
of the islands he imagined to be a sp^es of 
the East-Indian pe}^r. He taistook a tMt^ 
somewhat resediblingf rhubarb, fbr thilt valu- 
able dnig^ whicfa wiks theft supposed to bi^ a 
plant peculiar to the East-Indiefii.* The bitds 
brought home by him wer^ adorMd l^h th« 
SMOte rich plumage which distinguiikhee ^tm 
of Indiab The alligator of the oise tmsmf 
apptered to be the swie with the ei^cldite dP 
. the other. Afler weighing dl tlii^Mf circuftt- 
stanoes, not only the Spaniiu^ ti«it the othel* 
nations d" ISmrape, seem to bavei suldpiei tiM 
opinimi of Columbus. The countries «riii^ 
he had discovered were Cdtteidered #ft a p<ui; 
of India., In consequence of this notion, the 
name of Indies is given to them by Ferdinand 



• Herrera, dec !• lib. L c 20. Gomera, Hirt. e, 17, 
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and tsttbdk, in a rttlflcaliort of thifetr fotmef BoOk 
agreetttenti i^hich WaS granted to ColUmbus 



upon his feturti.* Even affer the etttir whieh i4d>. 
gave rige to this opinion was defeetedi and thei Distin. 
true poison of the New Wotld Was ascertain- ^^^"^ 
ed, the natne has remaiAed, a»d the^l^tnilliition ^^^ 
of We9t^Indi€$ is given by all the i^ople Of 
Europe to the country, and that of Iridiahs to 
its idhaftitiints. 



Tnt name by which Coluinbus dittihguish- ^"^ 
ed the countries which he had discovered was a second 



so inviting, the specimens of their riches and 
ffettility which he produced were sO consider- 
able^ and ihi reports of his companions, deli-* 
ytt&3i f^qjiently with the e^agger^tioti natural 
to trftvelters, so favourable, as to e^dte a won- 
derful spirit of ^terprise among the Spaniards. 
Though little accustomed to naval expeditions, 
they Were impatient to set out upon their 
voyage. Volunteers 6f every fink solicited to 
be empioyeAk Allured by the inviting pros- 
p€K^ wllifeh io^MShed fd their ambition and 
avarice^ UefthM the Itogth Uor danger of tlM 
navigation intimidated tfaeitt. Cautious as 
f'efrdittMld wte, and averse to ^vfery thing new 
or adventurous, he teems to have catched the 
siMtoe i^rit with his subjects. Uiider its in- 



^ Life of Columbus, c. ^4* 
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BOOK fluence, preparations for a second expeditioa 
^^ were carried on with a rapidity unusual in 



1499. Spain, and to an extent that would be deemed 
not inconsiderable in the present age. The 
fleet consisted of seventeen ships, some of 
which were of good burden. It had on board 
fifteen hundred persons, among whom were 
many of noble families, who had serv€Kl in 
honourable stations. The greater p«rt ot 
these being destined to remain in the countiy, 
•■ were furnished with every thing requisite for 
conquest or settlement, with all kinds of Euro- 
pean domestic animals, with such seeds smi 
plants as were most likely to thrive in the 
climate of the West-Indies, with utensils and 
instruments of every sort, and with such arti 
ficers as might be most useful in an infant co- 
Ipny.* 

Tbe right But, formidable and well provided as this 

the Net ^ fleet was, Ferdinand and Isabella did uot rest 

to^i^"' ^^^^ *^^^ *^ ^^^ possession of the newly dis- 

AePopB. covered countries upon its operations alone. 

The example of the Portuguese, as well as 

the superstition of the age» made it necessary 

to obtain from the Roman Pontiff a grant of 

those territories which they wished to occupy. 

The Pope, as the vicar and representative (^ 



* Herrera, dec 1 . lib. ii. c 5. Life of ColiuiAufl, c. 45. 
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Jesus Christ, was supposed to have a right of 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI. a Pontiff infamous for every ^95. 
crime which disgraces humanity, filled the 
papal throne at that time. As he .was born 
Ferdinand's subject, and very solicitous to 
secure the protection of Spain, in order to 
facilitate the execution c^ his ambitious 
schemes in favour of his own family, he was 
extremely willing to gratify the Spanish mo* 
narchs. By an act of liberality which cost 
him nothing, and that served to establish the 
jurisdiction and pretensions of the papal see, 
he granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella all the countries inhabited by Infidels, 
which they had discovered, or should disco- 
ver ; and, in virtue of that power which he 
derived from Jesus Christ, he conferred on 
the crown of Castile vast regions, to the pos- 
session of which he himself was so far from 
having any title, that he was unacquainted 
with their situation, and ignorant even of their 
existence. As it was necessary to prevent this 
grant from interfering with that formerly made 
to the crown of Portugal, he appointed that a 
line, supposed to be drawn from pole to pole, 
a hundred leagues to the westward of the 
Azores, should serve as a limit between them ; 
and, in the plenitude of his power, bestowed 
all to the east of this imaginary line upon the 
Portuguese, and all to the west of it upon the 
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Hoot e^ittofdl.* Zeti for prof)a^fii^ the Cbif^ 
^^y, tian faith was tlie odmideration ^mplioiyed hf 
M99. Ferdinttid ill soliditittg this bull, add ii iiiefl. 
tiobed by AlMifldCfr as his tibid^ motive fit 
iftftuing it In order to manifest soib€ eoaeeili 
for this ltodabl« object, 8«VeMl friars, ubM 
&e direction of Father Bd^l, A CattalbmBi 
Monk of great r^putfltidti, as apostoli^dl vl<^| 
wefe apfkiilited to acconfpafif^ GoIiMibus, ani 
to devote thetiiselves to the iRstructipfi of tiM 
natives. The Indians whom Coiltraibtia hid 
brought dong with him, hdvfbg recited s&M 
ttftctere of Cbristiafi knowledge, Were l^ptie^ 
Widi ttitlch soleitmity, the King hitts^lfi th^ 
PHnee his son, and the chief persons of hk 
tbtiti^ sttttiding as their godfathei^. "thdat 
first fruits of the New World hdVe not h6m 
followed by such an increase sis pious iU^ 
wished, and had reason td expect. 



Fisaiili^AHii and Isabella having thi^ m> 
cS^bL ^uirid a title, Which was then deemed cott^ 
pietely vsdid, to i^lEtend their disCoveri^ and i» 
est&blish their dotltimon ovit auM i aotsildtf^ 
aUd portion Of the gldbe^ nothing now re- 
tarded the departure of the fleet. CtdiimbBd 
was extremely impatient to iP^Visit the colony 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 4. Torquemeda, Mon. Ind. 
Ub. xviii. c. 3. 



Which he hM left, m4 t^ pursyp that cmf8«f »^» 
^f glpry iipon whiph he hf^l ent^r^4t He set 



sail from the bay pf Cs^i^ on th^ tweaty^fifth ii» 

o€ September, and touching again at the island 

9f GimersL, he steered farther tpwar4s the 

foiith tb^n in his former voyage* By holding 

tills ^oiirse, he enjoyed ippre steadily the b^* 

licfit pfrthe regular wipds which reign withjxi 

the trf^ies, smd wn» carried towi^'dp ^ l^Fgfr 

^vster of islands, situated coosider »bly to thf 

f 9st of those which he had already di^pvere^t 

On the twenty-sixth day after his defiftrtm^ Nov. 2. 

fum Qoiaera, be m^ land.* It was pnp pf 

the C^ribbe^ or (^eew^rd Ishmds, to which he 

gstye th? nainie pf P^sef^d^k, on ^pcpwt of thf 

ig^ti^siee of hi* f^PW to discover §PTOe |»irt of 

Ifep N#r WarJd. After this hp vi^ite^ aupcpfr 

flFpJy PfHViinipfti MwTg«>»»te, GM»WlpHpf , A»^ 

tign^b St»Q Jp^fi dp Pu^to liioo, 4lld B9y»f9^ 

oik^T i^l^Pdsif spiittered in his way as he. ad^ 

ymfi^ toward the northrWpsjt. All these he 

f^mi t^ be iph^bitpd by jth»t fipr^ r^pe pf 

V^sfk whom <^ii#$AB»h«ri hAd pniptpd m s^ph 

fiigbtfol cpJpuiB. Hi^ (}e$criptiojis dpppgrp^ 

B«ttohiH?ebpenp?tfga5prAte(i. The Spftnij^rd? 

*«V»!f %t|«n|Ktejl tp J§i»4 «Wl!iPPi WP«$ii« with 

such a reception, as discovered the martial and 

daring spirit of the natives ; and in their ha* 
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bitation» were found relics of those horrid 
feasts which they had made upon the bodies 
1499. of their enemies taken in war. 

Wm^kL ^^"^ ** Columbus was eager to know the 
N«fir. 92. gtate of the colony which he had planted, and 
to supply it with the necessaries of which he 
suf^osed it to be in want, he made tht stay in 
any of those islands, and proceeded directly to 
Hispaniola.* When he arrived off Navidad, 
the station in which he had left the thirty-e^^ 
men under the command of Arada, be was as- 
tonished that none of them appeared, and ex- 
pected every moment to see them running with 
transports of joy to welcome their countrymen. 
Full of solicitude about their safety, and fore- 
boding in his mind what had befallen them, he 
rowed instantly to land. All the natives &om 
whom he might have received infcMrmation had 
fted : But the fort which he had built was en- 
tirely demolished, and the tattered garments, 
the broken arms and utensils scattered abont 
it, left no room to doubt concerning the unhap- 
py fate of the garrison.t While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memorialfl 
of their fellow-citizens, a brother of the cazique 



* P. Martyr, dec. p. 15. 18. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iL c 7* 
Life of ColumbuSy c. 46, &c. 
t Hist, de Ciira de los Palaciog. MS. 
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Guacanahaii arrived. From him Columbus re« 
ceived a particular detail of what had happen- 
ed after his departure from the island. The ^^93. 
familiar intercourse of the Indians! with the 
Spaniards tended gradually to diminish the su- 
perstitious veneration with which their first ap- 
pearance had inspired that simple people. By 
their own indiscretion and ill conduct, the 
Spaniards speedily e£&ced those favourable im- 
pressions, and soon convinced the natives, that 
they had all the wants, and weaknesses, and 
passions of men. As soon as the powerful 
restraint which the presence and authority of 
Columbus imposed was withdrawn, the garri- 
son threw off all regard for the officer whom he 
had invested with command. Regardless of the 
prudent instructions which he had giten them, 
every man became independent, and gratified 
his desires without controul. The gold, the 
women, the provisions of the natives, were all' 
the prey of these licentious oppressors. They 
roamed in small parties over the island, extend- 
ing their rapacity and insolence to every corner 
of it. Gentle and timid as the people were, 
these unprovoked injuries at length exhausted 
their patience, and roused their courage. The 
cazique of Cibao, whose country the Spaniards 
chiefly infested on account of the gold which 
it contained, surprised and cut off several of 
them, while they straggled in as perfect secu- 
rity as if their conduct had been altogether in- 
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«00K c^D9ive. He then assembled hit sul^ectB, 
^^ '^ wd surrounding the fort, set it on fire. Soma 
1493. of the jSpaniards were killed in defeiuling it, 
the rest perished in attempting to make thdr 
escape by crossing an arm of the sea* Gua- 
canabari, whom all their exactions h^ net 
alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in 
th«ir behalf, and in endeavouring to proted 
tb^m> had received a wound, by which he wss 
stUl confined.* 

^^ TwouGH this account was far from removing 
the suaptcions which the Spaniards entertained 
with respect to the fidelity of Guacanaharj, 
Cplumbns perceived ao clearly that this was 
not a pi^op^r juncture for inquiring into his 
QondufA with scrupulous acenraoy* that be re- 
jected the advice of several of his officers, wko 
urged him to seize the person of that JRrino^ 
and to revenge the death of their eonntFymen 
by attacking his subfeets. He represenWl to 
tfaea^ the necessity of seeunng the iriendship 
of si^me potentate of the countiy, in order to 
facilitate the ael^lement which they intended, 
find the danger of driving the natives to un^ 
10 some desperate attempt against them, by 
inch an ilUtirned and unavajting exeriase of 



^f P. Hmyr, dBQ. ^ fa, $e* HenBSrm Aug; i. lib. ii 
e.7.9. Life 9f Col wrt>«;Pf^^«>. 
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rigour. Instead of wastilag his time in punish- ik>qs 
ing past wrongs^ he took precautions for pre*. '^ m\ \^ 
venting aay future injury. With this view he 1499. 
made choice of a situation moie healthy and 
oommodious than that of Navidad. He traced 
out the i4an of a town in a large plain near a 
spacious bay, and oblong every persop to put 
his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were 
soon so far advanced by their united labour, as 
to afford them shelter and security. This 
rising city, the first that the Eur<^eans found- 
ed in., the New World, he nan^d Isabella, in 
honour of his patroness the Queen of Castile/ 

In carrying on this necessary work, Column* ^J^^ 
bus had not <»ily to sustain all the hardships, lowen. 
and to encounter all the difficulties, to which, 
infant colonies are exposed when they settle in 
an uncultivated country, but he had to contrad 
with what was more insuperable, the laziness, 
the impatience, and mutinous di^K>sition of his 
followers. By the enervating influence of a hot 
olimate, the natural inactivity of the Spaniards 
seemed to increase. Many of them were gen-, 
tlemen, unaccu8tonie4 to the fatigue of bodily 
labour, and all had engaged in the enterprise 
iirith the sai^uine hopes excited by tb^ splen* 
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did and exaggerated deieriptioQ of their com- 
trjmeti who returned fSrom the first voyage, or 
by the mistaken (pinion of Columbu% that the 
country whidi he had discovered was either the 
Cipango of Marco Polo, or the Ophir* from 
which Solomon imported those precioaa cosh 
moditiesy which siuidenly diffiised such extra* 
ordinary riches through his kingdom. But 
when, instead of that golden harvest which 
they had expected to reap without toil or pain^ 
the ^utniards saw that their prospect of wealth 
was remote as well as uncertain, and that it 
could not be attained but by the sk>w aod per<* 
severing efibrts of industry, the disappointment 
of those chimerical hopes occasioned such de- 
jection of mind as bordered on despair, aod led 
to general discontent In vain did Columbus 
endeavcMir to revive their spirits, by pointii^ 
out the fertility of the soii» and exhibiting the 
specimens of gold daily brought in from di&iu 
ent parts of Jiie island* They had not patience 
to wait for the gradual returns which the fop* 
me# might yield, and the latter they desjHsed as 
scanty and inconsiderable* The spirit of dia- 
aflfection spread, and a conspiraey was form^ 
which might have been &tal to Columbus and 
the colony. Hapfuly he discovered it; aiuiy 
seiaing the ringleaden, punished some of them. 



* P. Mnrtyr, dee. p. flOi 
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tient others primnefB into Spaio, whither hi ^om* 

despatched twelve of the ships which had »tyh \^^,^ 

ed mB trmspofts, with an earnest request for a ^^^ 
tein^cement of men, and a largis supply of 
provisionB.*^ 

Meakwhils, in order to banish that icHenen^ ^ ^^^ 



which by. allowing hts people leisure to brood »>^ ^ 
0¥et their disappointnienti nourished the spirit eountry. 
cif discontent^ Columbus planned several ex^ 
peditiotts into*th(& interior part <^ the country; 
He sent a detachment, undet the command of m«c1i 12. 
Alon^o de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterprising 
offii;er, to visit the district of Cibao, which was 
iaid to yield the greatest quatiti^ of gdd, and 
followed him in person with the main body of 
his troops» In this expedition he displayed aU 
the pomp of military magnificence that he 
could exhibit, in order to strike the imaginsk 
tion of the hatives. He marched with eokmrs 
iying, with martial music, and with a smaU 
body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in the 
front and sometimes in the rear« As those 
were the first horses which appeared in tht ^ 
New World, they were otijects of terror no less 
thftn of admiration to the Indians, who, having 
no tame animals themselves, were unacquaint- 
ed with Chat vast accession of power which 
nan hath acquired by subjecting them to hk 



* Henrsra, 4ei^. 1. lib. H. c. lo, 11. 
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dotninioD. They supposed them to be ratioml 
ereatures. They imagihed that the horse and 
^^^ the rider formed one.aoimal, with whose speed 
they were astonished, and whose impetuosi^ 
and strength they considered as irreaistiUe. 
But while Columbus endeavoured to inspire the 
natives with a dread of his power» he did not 
neglect the arts of gaining their love and con« 
idence. He adhered scrupulously to the prin* 
ciples of integrity and justice in all his transac* 
tions with them, and treated them, on every 
occasion, not only with humanity, but with in- 
dulgence. The district of Cibao answered the 
description given of it by the natives.. It was 
mountainous and uncultivated, but in evecy 
river and brook gold was gathered either in 
dust or in grains, some of which were of con- 
siderable size* The Indians had never opened 
any mines in search of gold* To penetrate 
into the bowels of the earth,, and to refine the 
rude ore, were operations too complicated and 
laborious for their talents and industry, and 
they had no such high value for gold as to put 
their ingenuity and invention upon the struck 
in offder to obtain it.* The small quantity of 
that precious metal which they posses3ed, was 
either picked up in the beds of the rivers^ or 
washed from the mountains by the heavy rains 
.that fall within the tropics. But, frcmi these 



* Oviedq^ lib. ii. p« 90. A. 
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iiidieatton&, the Spimiards could XH>longer doubt book^ 
timt the country contained Jich treasures in its ym^^ymm* 
bowels, of which they 'hoped soon to be mas«- ^^94. 
ters. * In order to secure the command of this 
valuable province, Columbus erected a smaU 
fort^ to which lie gave the name of St Thomas, 
bjr way ^ ridicule upon sotrie of his incredu* 
lolis foUaw^^ who would not believe that the 
countafy produced gold, until they saw it mth 
tbeir own eyes^ and touched it with their handset 

The aecouiit of these promising appearances The «&. 
of wealth in the. country of Ciba)o came very disaffection 
acasoriaWy to cijmfort the desponding oolony, J**~^<^ 
which was affected with distresses of various 
Idnds^ The stock of provisions which had 
beeA brouglKt from Europe was mostly oon- 
sained; wbiat semaiaed was so much cohiijpt^^ 
ed bj the heat:anch moisture of the cliinate^ :i» 
to be almost ^unfit Tor use; the natives fculti* 
vated so small a portion of ground, and with 
so little skilly that it hardly yielded what was 
sufficient for their own subsistence; the Spa* 
niards at Isabella had . hitherto neither tiitue 
nor leisure to dear the soil, so as to reap any 
i^onsideraUe fruits o^ their own industry. On 
all these accounts, they b^ame afraid of perish*' 



* P, Martyr, dec, p. 32. 
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BOOK iog with fattoger, and ^«e reduced tiremAy to 
a scanty aUowanoe. At the mme time^ the 



L4«^ diaeasea predominant in the torrid zone» and 
which rage chiefly in those uncultivated coonp- 
tries where the hand of indu3try has nirt open^ 
ed the woodsy, drained the niar^es^ and con- 
fined the rivers within a eertain ohannri, begas 
to spread among theni« Alarmed at the vio*-. 
lence $nA unusual symptoms of those makuUes, 
they eaiclaimed against Cohimbuji and his cooa* 
panions in liie former voyage^ who, by their 
iqdendid but deoeitfui descriptions of Hiapsi* 
nicJa, had allured them to quit Spain for o 
barbarous uncultivated land# iv;^iere they musit 
oither be cut off by iamine , or die of uBknown 
distempers. * Several of tbe officers and peraons 
of note» instead of checking, joined in these 
sfditttms complaints* Fidlier Boyl^ thfe afN» 
tolical vicar, was one of die moat tnrboknt and 
outvageous. It required all Uie auUiority and 
address of Columbus to re-restsblidi subordimu 
tion and tranquillity in die colony^ Threats 
and iHfooiises were alt^mat^ emplo^red fist 
(Us purpose; but nothing c<mtfH)ut6d mon 
to sooth the malooonteots, tbM the prospect 
of finding in the mines^ o£ Cibao, sncb a rich 
atQre of treasure as would be a itecompenae fm 
all their sufierings, and efface the memory of 
former disappointments. 
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Wrbk, by his unweairied endeavours, am* i^<>k 

cord and order were so far restored that he vjry-mj* 
could venture to leave the ii^nd» Cdumtms ^^^ 

resolved to pursue his discoveries, that he ^"^^ 



I might be able to ascertain whether those new n«^ cIum»- 
I countries with which he had opened a com- ^ 
I munication were connected mA i^ny region 
of the earth already known, or whether they 
i were to be considered as a separate portion of 
the globe hithato unvistted. He appointed 
his brodier Don Diego, with the assistance of 
a council of officers, to govern the island in 
Iris absence ; and gave the command of a body 
of scMiers to Don Pedro Margarita, witk 
which be was to visit flie difierent parts of the- 
island, and endeavour to establish the au&eu 
rity of the Spaniards aiming the inhabkanfa 
Having left them very particvdar instmcttons 
wiih respect to their condset, he weighed 
asidior on the twenty^fmiftib of April, willi 
one riiip and two MtmAl hBuks under his^ eom^ 
maud. Doring a tedioua voyage of fuH tive 
months^ be had a trial of idmost aU the nume- 
rous hardafaips to which persons of his pirofts* 
sion are exposed, without making any discoveiy 
of importance, except the island of Jamaicai» 
As he ranged along the southern coast of 
Cuba,* he was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
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by an incredible number of small islands, to 
whicb he gave the name of the Queen's 6ar- 
"»*• den. In this unknown course, among rocks 
and shelves, he was retarded by cmitrary 
winds, assaulted with furious storms, and 
alarmed with the terrible thunder and U^t- 
ning which is often almost incessant between 
the tropics; At length his provisions fell 
short ; his crew, exhausted with fatigue as 
well as hunger, murmured and threatened, 
and were ready to proceed to the most des- 
perate extremities against him. Beset with 
danger in such various forms, he was obliged 
to keep continual watch, to observe every oc- 
currence with his own eyes, to issue evefy 
order, and to superintend the execution of it 
On no occasion was the extent of his skffl 
and experience as a navigator so much tried. 
To these the squadron owed its safety. But 
this unremitted fatigue of body, and intense 
application of mind, overpowering his consti* 
tution, though naturally vigorous and robust^ 
brought on a feverish disordier, which termi* 
nated in a lethai^ that deprived him of sense 
and memory, and had almost proved fatal to 
hisJife.* 



♦ Life of Columbiw, c. 54, &c. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. 
e. 1S> 14. P. Martyr, dec. p. 84, &c 
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* But, oBifais return to Hispamola» the sud- 
den emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting 
with his brother Bartholomew at Isabella, oo 1494. 
^asioned such a flow oiT spirits as contributed q^^!'^' 
-greatly to his. recovery* It was now. thirteen turii,findr 
y^ears since the two brothers, whom similarity bLumiIo. 
>i^ talents united in close friendship, had.separ SSeS^ 
rated from each other ; and during tha4 long 
period there had been no intercourse between 
•them. Bartholomew, after finishing liis nego- 
ciation in the court of England, had set out for 
Spain by the way of France. At Paris he re- 
ceived an account of the extraordinary dis- 
coveries which his brother had made in his &'st 
voyage, and that he was then preparing to em- 
bark on a second expedition. Though this na- 
.turally induced him to pursue his journey with 
the utmost despatch, the admiral had sailed 
for Hisfmnibla before he readied Spain. Fer- 
dtoand and Isabella received him with the re- 
spect due to' the nearest kinsman of a person 
Inrhose merit, and services rendered him so con- 
spicuous ; and as they knew what consolation 
his presence would afford to his brother, they 
persuaded him to take the command of three 
ships, which they had appointed to carry pro- 
visions to. the colony at.Isabella.* 
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He ooaU not hare arrived at any junctim 
when Cohimbufi stood more in aeed of a fricad 
arable of assisting, bim with h» counsels^ or of 
dividing with him the cares and burden of g^" 
vernment. For although the provisioxis now 
brought from Euiope afforded a tanporsij 
relief to the Spaniards from the calaniities cf 
famine, the supply wasr not in such quantity u 
to stt^Aort them long» sad the idand d&d not 
hitherto yield what was sufficient finr their sus- 
tenance* They were threatened with another 
danger still more formidaUe than the jetoiB 
of scarcity, and which demanded more iairaia- 
diate attention. No sooner dM Columbus leave 
the island on his voyage of discovery, than the 
soldiers under Margarita, .as if they Ittd bees 
set free from discipline and subordination 
scorned all restraint. Instead of confonnag 
to thepiiudent instructions of Cblumbasi ihej 
dispersed in stra^ng parties over, the isfand, 
lived at discretion upon the nativesir waslsi 
their pMmsions^ seized their women, and treat* 
<wl that inolfensive race with all the hmilencs 
of military oppression*^ 

As long as the Indians had any prospect Mt 
their sufferings m^t come to a period by the 
voluntary departure of the invaders^ they sub- 
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! Mittad in fiiience, and dissembled lliric SDIT0W4 
hvLt tbey now perceived that the yoke -would 
be as permanent as it was inteteraUe^ The 1^ 
I Spaniards had built a town, aisd surrounded it 
I with ramparts* They had erected forts in di£i 
I £»eiit places. They had enclosed and sown 
I several fields. It was apparent that they came 
uoft to visit the- counti7, but to settle in it; 
Though the number of these strangers .was in-^ 
considerable, the state of cultivation among 
this rude peo{de wms so imperfect, and in such 
exact propmtion to their own consumption^ 
that it was with difficulty they could aflbrd suh> 
fisfeenee to their new guests. Their own mode 
of lifb was 80 indolent and inactive, the warmtii 
of the climate so enervating, the constitutiott 
of their bodies naturally so fi^eble, and so unac^ 
customed to the laborious exertions of indus- 
tfy^ thsA they were satisfied with a proportion 
a£ food amasingly small. A handful of mais^ 
or a little of the insipid bread made of the 
CMsada^iviot, was sufficioit to 8»p{iort men, 
whose strength and spirits were not exhausted 
by any vigorous efforts either embody or mind 
The Spaniards, though the most abstemious of 
ail the European nattom, a^ipeared to them ex^ 
cessively voracious. One Sj^aniard consumed 
as much as several Indians. This keenness of 
appetite surprised them so much, and seemed 
to be so insatiable, that they supposed the Spa- 
niards had left tbeur own cotmiry, because it 
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ROOK did not produce as much as was tequisite t» 
i_ -Mu^ gratify their immoderate d^ire c^ food, and 
1494. had come among them in quest of nounsli- 
ment.* Self-preservation prompted them to 
wish for the departure of gaests who wasted sa 
fast theirslender stock of provisions. The in- 
juries which they sufiered added to their im- 
patience for this event. They had long ex- 
pected that ihe Spaniards would retire of \kk&r 
own accord. They now perceived that» in (»"• 
der to avert the destruction with which ihej 
were tbrecUened, either by the slow consump- 
tion of £unine or by the violence of their op- 
pressors, it: was necessary to assume courage^ 
to attack those formidable invaders with united 
force, and drive them from the settlements of 
which they had violently taken possession. 

War with Such were the sentiments which universaliy 
^^ jH^vailed among the Indkms when Columbus 
returned to Isabella. Inflamed, by the unpro- 
voked outrages of the Spaniards, with a de- 
gree of rage, of which their gentle na&ires, 
formed to .suffer and submit, seemed hardlj 
susceptible, they waited only for a signal from 
their leaders to fall upon the colony. Some 
of the caziques had already surprised and cut 
€^ several stragglers. The dread of this im- 
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|efii pending danger united the Spaniards,' and re* ^^^^ 
k established the authority of Columbus, as they s^^^^f 
rfi saw no prospect of safety but in committing ^^^ 
di themselves to his prudent guidance. It was ' 

on now necessary to have recourse to arms, the 
i] employing of which against the Indians, Co* 
M lumbus had hitherto avoided with the greatest 
L! solicitude. Unequal as the conflict may seem, 
1. between the naked inhabitants of the New 
til World, armed with clubs, sticks hardened in 
vs the fire, wooden swords^ and arrows pointed 
a with bones or flints; and troops accustomed 
ii to the discipline^ and provided with the instrc^ 
It ments of destruction known in the European 
{ art of war, the situation of the Spaniards was 
f &r from being exempt from danger. The vast 
^ superiority of the natives in number compen- 
sated many defects. An handful of men wag 
about to encounter a whole nation.^ One ad- 
verse event, or even any unforeseen delay in 
determining the fate of the war, might prove 
fatal to the Spaniards. Conscious that sucqesfs 
depaided on the vigour* and rapidity of his 
operations, Columbus iufUtantly asse^led his 
^ forces. They were reduced to a very small 
. number. Diseases, engendered- by the w^rmtf^ 
, and humidity of thi^ c^uptry, or^ ai9casioi)^d.^y 
their own lice;]tiQu^ies3, had^r^ag^di -m^ 
them with much violence ; experience had not 
yet taught them* the art either of curing these, 
or the precautions r^^^isite for guarding against 
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tbem i two^thirds of the arigin^l ddven^irem 
were dead, and many €f those who survived 
were incapable of service.* The body ^hid 
took the field consisted only of two hundra! 
foot, twenty horse, and twenty large dog^ ; and 
how strange soever it may seem to menfrofl 
the last as composing part of a military force; 
tbey were not perhaps the least formidable 
and destructive of the whole, when employed 
against naked and timid Indians. AH the 
caziques of the island, Guacanahari e:scept€4 
who retained an inviolable attachment to the 
^ Spaniards, were in arms to oppose Columbus, 
with forces amounting, if we may believe tlw 
SpaDish historians, to a hundred thousand m&L 
Instead of attempting to draw the Spaniards 
into the fastnesses of the woods and moDfr 
tains, they were so imprudent as to take th« 
station in the Vega Real, the most open pfeiB 
in the ccbntry. Columbus did not allow them 
time to perceive their error, or to alter thek 
position. He attacked them during the aigH 
when undisciplined troops are least capaMt rf 
acting with unioif and concert, and obtsdiied 
an easy and bloodless victory. The constcr- 
Mtion with which, the Indians were filled by 
the noise and havock made by the fire-arms, 
fcy the impetuous force of the cavalry, and tie 
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fierce onset of the dogs^ was so greatt that 
they threw down their weapons and fled, miht 
out attempting resistance. Many were slain ; ^401. 
more were taken prisoners, and reduced to 
servitude ;* and so thoroughly were the rest 
intimidated, that from that moment they aban- 
doned themselves to despair, relinquishing all 
thoughts of contending with a^ressors whoHa 
they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several mcmths in Atazim. 

marching through the island, and in subject* them.''^ 

ing it to the Spanish government^ witibtouf 

meeting with any opposition. He inclosed a 

tribute upon all the inhabitants above the 1^ 

of fourteen. Each person who lived in those 

districts where gold was found, was obliged to 

pay quarteriy as much gold dust as filled a 

hawk's bell } from those in other parts of the 

country, twenty-five pounds of cotton were 

demaiKied. This was the first rtgular taxa* 

tion of the Indians, and served as a precedent 

&r e;sacti(ms still more intolerable. Suoh ao 

imposition was extremely contrary to Aote 

maxims which Columbus had hitherto iocul* 

cated, with respect to the mode of treating 

them. But intrigues were carrying on in iHt 

court of Spain at this juncture^ in order to 



a See Noi» XX. Page 56$. 
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undermme his power, and digcredit his oper- 
ations, which constrained him to depart from 
i^is. his own system of administration. Several 
unfavourable accounts of his conduct, as wdl 
as of the countries discovered by him, had 
been transmitted to Spain. Margarita and 
Father Boyl were now at court, and in order 
to justify their own conduct, or to gratify their 
resentment, watched with malevolent attention 
for every opportunity of spreading insinuations 
to his detriment. Many of the courtiers view- 
ed his growing reputation and power 'with en- 
?iou& eyes. Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, 
who was entrusted with the chief direction oi 
Indian a£&irs, had conceived such an unfavour- 
able (pinion of Columbus, for some reason 
which the contemporary writers have not men- 
tioned^ that he listened with'partidKty tO'eveiy 
invective against him. It was* not easy for an 
unfiiended stranger, unpractised in courtly arts^ 
to counteract the machinations of so^ aiany 
eneinies. Columbus saw- that there was but 
one method of supporting hisiown credit, and 
of silencing all his adversaries. He must pro^ 
dace such a quantity iof gold als wouhl not ovij 
justify what he had r^orted. with 'respect to 
the richness of the country, but encourage Fer* 
dinand and Isabella to persevere in prosecntmg 
his plans. The necessity of obtaining it, forced 
him not only to impose this heavy tax upon 
the Indians, but to exact paymc^at of it with 
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extreme rigour ; and may be pleaded in excuse 
for his deviating on tfak occasion frmn the 
mildness and humanity with which he uniform- 1495. 
ly treated that unhappy peo^e.* 

Th£ labour, attention, and foresight, which Fatal ef- 
the Indians vfere obliged to employ in procur- th^ 
ing the tribute demanded of them, appeared 
the most intolerable of all evils, to men accus- 
tomed to pass their days in a careless, impro- 
vident indolence. They were- incapable . of 
such a regular and persevering exertion of in- 
dustry, and felt it such a grievous restraint 
upon their liberty, that they had recourse to 
an expedient for obtaining deliverance from 
this y^e, which demonstrates the excess of 
their impatience and despair. They forined a 
scheme of starving those oppressors whom they 
durst not attempt to expel ; and from the 
opinion which th^ ent^ertained with respect to 
the voracious appetite of the Spaniards, they 
concluded the execution of it to be very prac- 
ticahde. With this view they suspended all 
the operations of agriculture ; they sowed no 
naaize, they pulled up the roots of the manioc 
or cassada which were planted, and. retiring to 
the most inaccessible parts of the mountains, 
left the uncultivated plains to their enemies. 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. e. 17. 
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BOOK This ikiperate reaolutton produoed in some 
_ ^^' degree the effects which they ex|iected« The 
149J!. Spaniards were reduced to extreme want i but 
they received audi seaaonat^Ie supidies of pro- 
visions from Europe, and found so many re- 
sources in their own ingenuity and mdustry, 
that they suffered no great loss of men. The 
wretched Indians were the victims of their own 
iUrConcerted policy, t A great moltitade of 
people, shut up in the mountainous or wooded 
part of the country, without any £Md but the 
spontanebus productions of the earth, soon &h 
the utmost distresses of famine. This hrougbt 
on contagious diseases ; and, in the course of 
a few months, more than a third part of the in- 
habitants of the island perished, after expe- 
riencing misery in all its various forms. "^ 

^"*^^1ItCo- ^^'^ while Columbus was establishing fjie 
imnbutin fouudatious of the Spmish grsndeur in the. 
spib^ New World, his enemies laboured with un- 
w^uried assiduity to deprive him of the glory 
- and rewards^, which by his services and su£kv 
ings he was entitled to ^oy« The hardships 
unavoidable in a new settiiement, the calami- 
ties occasioned by an, unhealthy climate^ the 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. xi. c. 18. ^ Life of Cdiunbus, 
c. 6L Oyiedoy lib. iii. p. 93. D. BenzoDi HiBt. Novi Or- 
bisy lib. i. c. 9. P* Maxtyr^ dec p. 48. 




disflBtem ttteadiiig a isojrage in iinknowit^ Mti^ 
were all represented asi.tke effiaebs ef bie iiesb- 
]<8S aiHi ioconsideratie ambition^ Hk pnHbnt ^^ 
attieotfirii to pBreaevrd di wipliile aod stibordintt- 
tioii ims denonbaatad extoeqsoir rigoinrf ^e 
pnnigluDetits w{ii^ he iiiiiokeA npan the motii- 
nous and disqsrdeiiy vers' imptited ta cruirilbjc 
Tbese aocasatsone gnned such ctedit in a jecu 
looi count, that a essoiUBusBicfnBt was appointed 
to V repair to Mispmiola^ and to inspect inte 
the conduct oi Celunifaiis/ Bi^ the recbm^ 
mendatk)]!^ dT his enemiesv^ Jkgnade^ a gmem 
oi tiae bed-ehamber,. wasi tlie person to whom 
tiiis impovtMt trost wail coDDiEitbed. But in 
tkiy cimice the^ seem to hawe been more ifr* 
fluenc^ bjf tbe cbsequioQSi attaciim^it of the 
mail to their interest^ than by his capacity fin: 
the st^lJoiiJ Fkiffed np wkb such auddea ekv 
^P9ilia9^ AgasA^dSkphjedir hi the exercise of 
this office, all the frivolous sd£'impoKtance^ 
and acted >vith all the disgusting insolence, 
whida s»e vataval to ttttle minds^ wiaen raised 
to 'undxpecMd dignity^ or emplojedi in funo 
tions to whoeh^ they are sot equaL Fy listen- 
ing with eagemesfs te^ evesy accusatiott agatti^ 
Cidlumltos, apd enconraging not only the maia- 
conteot Spaniards,^ birt even the Indians^ te 
fM^oduce tlieir ^evances, real or zma^nary, he 
fomented the spirit of dissension in the island, 
wfthout establishing any regulations of public 
utility, or that tendied to redresa the many 
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BOOK imrongs, with the odium of* which he wished 
^^yii^i^ to load the admiral's administration. As Co- 

1495. lumbus felt sensibly how humiliating his situa- 
tion must be, if he should remain in the coun- 
try while such a partial inspector observed his 
motions, and controlled his jurisdicdon, he 
took the resolution of retumitag to Spain, in 
order to lay a fiiU account of all his transac- 
tions, particularly with respect to the points 
in dispute between him and his adversaries, 
before Ferdinand and Isabella, from whose 
justice and discernment he expected an equal 

1496. and a favourable cbcision. He conunitted 
* the administration of afiairs, during his ab- 
sence, to Don Bartholomew his brother, with 
the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Grover- 
nor. By a choice less, fortunate, and which 
proved the source of many calamities to the 
colony, he appointed Francis Roldan chief jus- 
tice, with very extensive powers.* 

^^^^ In returning to Europe, Columbus held a 
course different from that which he had taken 
in his former voyage. He steered almost due 
east from Hispaniola, in the parallel of twenty- 
two degrees of latitude; as experience had 
not yet discovered the more certain and ex- 
peditious method of stretching to the north, 
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in order to fall in with the south-west winds. 
By this ill-advised choice, which, in the in- 
fancy of navigation between the New and Old i*^ 
Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the admiral 
as a defect in naval skill, he was expoSied to 
infinite fatigue and danger, ii^ a perpetual 
struggle with the trade-winds, which blow 
without variation from the east between the 
tropics. Notwithstanding the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of such a navigation, he per- 
sisted in his course with his usual patience and 
firmness, but made so little way that he was 
three months without seeing land. At length 
his provisions began to fail, the crew was re- 
duced to the scanty allowance of six ounces 
of bread a-day for each person. The admiral 
fared no better than the meanest sailor. But, 
even in this extreme distress, he retained the 
humanity which distinguishes his character, 
and refused to comply with the earnest solici- 
tations of his crew, some of whom proposed to 
feed upon the Indian prisoners whom they 
were carrying over, and others insisted to 
throw them overboard, in order to lessen the 
consumption of their small stock. He repre- 
sented that they were human beings, reduced 
by a common calamity to the same condition 
with themselves, and entitled to share an equal 
fate. His authority and remonstrances dissi- 
pated those wild ideas suggested by despair* 
Nor had they time to recur ; as he came soon 
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wiAin dgbt <£ the cout of Spttis, wiien all 
tbeir Jean and jHffecingB ended.* 

1496. 

H^nnp. <>iiA7ic8us apfieoued at (XHxit, widi Ifae mo- 
detft tiut deterfnioed confidence of a aaan cofi- 
soioiiB not oidy of integritjr, but nf having 
pecformed great servioes. Ferdinand end ba- 
b^lla, Mluoned of tiieir mm SuSHbf in Itsnd- 
ing too favonraUfe an >ear to ftmAoua or ill- 
founded acowationa, reoeivied Urn with such 
distkiguiftbed awrks of respect as eovened ins 
enemies with ahame. Theil* cenpnres mid car 
Imnnies were no BBore heard ^of at thnt ]imc- 
ture. The gold, the jiearb^ (fie cotfaao, and 
otlier commodities <xf value whidi Cokmibos 
produced, seemed itiffly to refiite what the 
maleconteats had fxropagaiBdl wiA respect to 
the poverty of the oountiy. By reducing^ the 
ladianB to ohedsenoe^ and imposing a r^olar 
tax upon dlen^ he had secnred tb Spain a 
large accession of new euhjects, aad the eata- 
hiidhment of a revenue Ihat promised to he 
considersJble. By liie mines which he had 
found out and eKananed, a soutce of wealth 
-still more copious was opened. Great and 
unexpected as these advantages were, CtHnm- 
bus represented them oiilyas preludes to fu- 
ture ac^pnaitions, and as the ennieat of more 



* H[errerA,dec.Llib.3iLc.l. LMb of Coinaibus, o. 64. 
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iiiip<»tant discoveries, which he still mecti- ^^<>k 

tated, and to which thme he had already \«*^^^ 
made would conduct him with ease sfiid cer- ^^^ 
taiaty.* 

The attentive consideration of all these t^, 
cuncumstanoes made such impression, not only ^tam 
upon Isabella, who was flattered with the !^!b^ 
idea of being the patroness of all Columbus's ^^^ 
enterprises, but even upon Ferdinand, who 
having originally expressed his disapprobation 
of his schemes, was still apt to doubt of their 
success, that they resolved to supply the co- 
lony in Hispaniola with every thing which 
could render it a permanent establishment, 
and to furnish Columbus with such a fleet, 
that he might proceed to search jfbr those new 
countries, of whose existence he seemed to 
be confident. The measures most proper for 
accomplishing both diese designs, were con* 
certed with Cohimbiui. Discovery had been 
the sole object of the first voyage to the New 
World ; and though, in the second, settlement 
had been proposed, the precautions taken for 
that pui^K>se had ^ther been insufficient, or 
were rendered ineffectual by the mutinous 
qnrit of the iSpaniards, and the uniforeseen 
calamities arising from various causes. Now a 
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plan was to be formed of a regular colony, 
that might serve as a model in all future esta- 
14W. blishments. Every particular was considered 
with attention, and the whole arranged with a 
scrupulous accuracy. The precise number of 
adventurers who should be permitted to em- 
bark, was fixed. They were to be of diflferent 
ranks and professions ; and the proportion of 
each was established, according to their use- 
fulness and the wants of the colony. A suit- 
able number of women was to be chosen to 
accompany these new settlers. As it was the 
first object to raise provisions in a country 
where scarcity of food had been the occasion 
of so much distress, a considerable body of 
husbandmen was to be carried over. As the 
Spaniards had then no. conception of deriving 
any benefit from those productions qf the New 
World which have since yielded such large 
returns of wealth to Eurq^e, but had formed 
magnificent ideas, and entertained sanguine 
hopes with respect td the riches contained in 
the mines which had been discovered^ a band 
of workmen, skilled in the various, arts em- 
ployed in digging and refining the precious 
metals, was provided. All these emigrants 
were to receive pay and subsistence for some 
years at the public expense.* 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. ^. 
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Thus far the regulations were prudent, and book 
well adapted to the end in view. But as it was s^-yi^ 
foreseen that few would engage voluntarily to ^^^- . 
settle in a country, whose noxious climate had ^^^^^ 
been fatal to so many of their countrymen, 
Columbus proposed to transport to Hispaniola 
such malefactors as had been convicted of 
crimes, which, though capital, were of a less 
atrocious nature ; and that, for the future, a 
certain proportion of the offenders usually sent 
to the gallies, should be condemned to labour 
in the mines which were to be opened. This 
advice, given without due reflection, was as 
inconsiderately adopted. The prisons of Spain 
were drained, in order to collect members for 
the intended colony ; and, the ju^es em- 
powered to try criminals, were instructed to 
recruit it by their future sentences. It was 
not, however, with such materials that the 
foundations of a society, destilied to be per- 
manent, should be laid. Industry, sobriety, 
patience, and mutual confidence, are indispen- 
sably requisite in an infant settlement, where 
purity of morals must contribute more towards 
establishing order than the operation or au- 
thority of laws. But when such a mixture of 
what is corrupt is admitted into the original 
constitution of the political body, the vices of 
these unsound and incurable members will 
probably infect the whole, and must certainly 
be productive of violent and unhappy effects. 
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wo^ This the Spanimrds Iktally experienced ; and 

-^ ^-^' the other European nations having soccessivdjr 

14M. imitated the practice of Spain in this particu- 

lar, pernicious consequences -ha^ followed in 

their settleteratSy nHliich can be imputed to no 

other cause.* 

Executed Though Coiumibus obtaiuedi witk great 
^' (facility and despatch, the royal approbation of 
every measure and r^ulation tiiat he pro- 
posed, his endeavours to carry them into exe- 
cution were so long retarded, as must bavt 
tired out the patience of any man less accus- 
tomed to encounter and to surmount diffi- 
culties. These delays were occasioned partfy 
by that tedious formality and spirit of pro- 
crastination with which the Spaniards conduct 
business; and partfy by the exhausted state 
of the treasury, which was drained by the ex- 
pense of celebrating the marriage of Eerdi- 
nand and Isabella's only son with Margaiet 
of Austria, and that of Joanna^ tiidr secmid 
daughter, with Philip Archduke of Austria ;t 
but must be chiefly imputed to the maiicioiis 
arts of Columbus's enemies. ' Astonished at 
the reception whic^ be met m^ upon his re- 



• Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iii. c. 2. Touron, Hist. Gener. de 
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turn, Mid ^vetMiied by Ins pnes^ce, they gave ^^^^ 
way, for some time, to a tide of favour too ^>,^^.^^ 
strofig for tlmn to gppose. llieir enmity, <^»«- 
however, was too inveterate to remain long 
inactive. Hiey resumed t&eir op^rationfi, and 
bj the assistance of Fonseca, the minister for 
Indian ai&irs, who was now promoted to tlie 
fcisbopric of Badajos, they threw m so many 
obstacles to prcftract the preparations for Co- 
lumbns's ^xpedittof), that a year elapsed * be- 
fore he could procure two ships to carry over 
a part of the supplies destined for the colony, 
and ahnost two years were spent before the 
sfn«dl squadron was equqiped, of which he 
himself was to take the command.t 



lumbufc 



This squadmn consisted of six ships only, of rj^^ ^ 
tio great burden^ and but indifferently provid- fs«^co- 
ed for a long or dangerous navigation. Hie 
vH^yage which he now meditated was in a coarse 
dsfibrent from any he had undertaken. As he 
was fully persuaded that the fertile r^ons of 
India lay to the south-west of those countries 
which he had discoi^eied, he proposed, «ts the 
most certain method of findiiig out these, to 
rt;and direcdy south from the Canary or Cape 
de Verd Islands, until he came under the equi- 



* Life of Columbus, c. 65. 
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noctial line, and then to stretch to the ivest 

before the favourable wind for such a course 

14^8. which blows invariably between the tropics. 

^^ ^ With this idea he set sail, and touched first at 
the Canary, and then at the Cape de Verd 

July 4. Islands. From the former he despatched three 
of his ^hips with a supply of provisions for the 
colony in Hispaniola ; with the other three, he 
continued his voyage, towards the south. No 
remarkable occurrence happened until they 

July 19. arrived within five degrees of the line. There 
they were becalmed, and at the same time the 
heat became so excessive, that many of their 
wine-casks burst, the liquor in others soured, 
and their provisions corrupted.* The Spaniards, 
who had never ventured so far to the south, 
were afraid that the ships would take fire, and 
began to apprehend the reality of what the an- 
cients had taught concerning the destructive 
qualities of that' torrid, region of the globe. 
They were relieved, in some measure, from 
their fears, by a seasonable fall of rain. This, 
however, though so heavy and unintermitting 
that the men could hardly keep the deck, did 
not greatly mitigate the intenseness of the heat 
The admiral, who with his usual vigilance had 
in person directed every operation from the be- 
ginning of the voyage, was so much exhausted 
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by fatigue 9nd want of sleep> that it brought 
on a violent fit of the gout, accompanied with 
a feven All these circumstances constrained 14k 
him to yield to the importunities of his crew, 
and to alter his course to> the north-west, in 
order to reach some of the Caribbee Islands, 
where he might refit, and be supplied with pro* 
visions. 

On the first of August, the man stationed in Discovers 
the round top surprised them with the joyful nent^of 
cry of Land/ They stood towards it, and dis- ^"**"'*"- 
covered a considerable island, which the admi- 
ral called Trinidad, a name it stiU retains. It 
lies on the coast of Guiana, near the mouth of 
the Orinoco. This, though a river only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New World, 
far surpasses any of the streams in our hemi- 
sphere. It rolls towards the ocean such a vast 
body of water, and rushes into it with such 
impetuous force, that when it meets the tide, 
which on that coast rises to an uncommon 
height^ their collision occasions a swell and 
agitation of the waves no less surprising than 
formidable. In this conflict, the irresistible ^ 

torrent of the river so far prevails, that it 
freshens the ocean many leagues with its 
flood.* Columbus, before he could conceive 
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tiie danger^ was oitaiigled among llMne ad- 
vene Climate and tempeatnous waves^ and it 
t4»t. was with the utaiMt diffiouhy that he escaped 
through a narrow akrait^ which appeatved so 
tremendom, that he called it La Boca dd 
Drago. As soon as tibe coestermtioift whid 
this occasioned pennstted him to leieict upon 
the nature of an appearance so extraordtnaryi 
he discerned in it a source of comfort aod 
hope. He justly condnded that such a. vast 
bodj of water as this river contained, could 
not be supi^ied hy anj islanii but mtiat flaw 
through a country of immeme exb^nt^ 9Bd of 
consequence tiiat he was now anrived at that 
continent whkh it had long been the ol^ect of 
his wiidiea to discover. Full of this idea, he 
stood to the west along the coast of those pni^ 
viDces which are now known by the nMaes cf 
IWia and Cnmaaa. He landed in several 
places, and had some ifitefconrse wilik the 
people, who resembled those of Hispaniela is 
their appeanmce and maimer ot l]fe« They 
wore^ as ornaasciits, smdB pieces c^ gol4 ^ 
pearls of considerable valuer which they wffl- 
ingly exchanged for Europeui toys* Thej 
seemed to possess a better undefstanding^ sad 
greater courage, than the inhabii^nts of the 
islands. The country pcoduced fbur-faoted 
animals of several kinds, as well as a ^eat 

17 
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v^neky of fo^rls and fmts.* The adnwd ww 9M¥ 
so mi}ch delighted with iU beauty and fertility> -.jr^i^ 
that with the warm ettthusiaam of a discovexer, i^^a. 
he imagined it to be the Paradise descrBied in 
Scripture, which the Almighty chose for the 
resideucci of ma&t while he retained innocence 
that raiideced him worthy oTsuch an babita- 
tion.t Thu6 Columbus had the glory not only 
of discovering to mankind the exiataice of a 
New World, but made coni^derable progress 
towards a perfect knowledge of it j and was 
the first man who conducted the Spaniards to 
that vast cpntitta[it| which has been the diief 
seat of their enipire/ and the source of their 
treasures,, in this quarter of the globe. The 
sbatt^red condition of his shlps^ scarcity of 
provisMWSi hia own infirmities, togethet with ^ 
jtbe imj^tieBfi0 of Im cr««r, prevented him 
from purging his discoveries aoy fartbar, and 
made itnece^ary to bear away foar Hispafniola. 
In his way thither he discovered the islaiids of 
Cubagua and Mai^arita, whick afterwards be-> 
came remarkable for their peartfishery. When 
be arrived at Hispaniola» he was wasted to an Aug. so. 
extreme d^ree with fatigue and sidknesa; 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib«iii. c.9} 10^ 11. Life of Colum- 
bus, c. 66—73. 
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Init found the aflyrs of the colony in such a 
situation, as afforded him no prospect of en- 
1498. joying that rq>ose of which he stood so much 
in need. 

sc^of Many revolutions had happened in that 

^^^^ country during his absence. His brother, the 
adelantado, in consequence of an advice which 
the admiral gave before his departure, had re- 
moved the colony from Isabella to a more com- 
modious station, on the opposite side of the 
island, and laid the foundation of St Domingo,* 
which was long the most considerable Euro- 
pean town in the New World, and the seat of 
the supreme courts in the Spanish dominions 
there. As soon as the Spaniards were estab- 
lished in this new settlement, the adelantad<^ 
that they might neither languish in inactivity 
nor have leisure to form new cabals^ marched 
into those parts of the island which his brotber 
bad not yet visited or reduced to obedience. 
As the people were unable to resist, they sub- 
mitted every-where to the tribute winch he 
impoised. But they socm found the burden to 
be so intolerable, that, overawed as they were 
by the superior power of their oppressors, they 
took arms against them. These insurrections, 
however, were not formidable. A conflict with 
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timid and naked Indians was neither dangerous ^^p^ 
nor of doubtful issue. 



1498. 

But while the adelantado was employed Mutmyof 
against them in the field, a mutiny of an aspect 
far more alarming, broke out among the Spa- 
niards. The ringleader of it was Francis Rol- 
dan» whom Columbus had placed in a station 
which required him to be the guardian of order 
and tranquillity in the colony. A turbulent 
and inconsiderate ambition precipitated him* 
into this desperate measure, so unbecoming his 
rank. The arguments which he employed to 
seduce his countrymen were frivolous and ill- 
founded. He accused Columbus and his two 
brothers of arrogance and severity j he pre^ 
tended that they aimed at establishing an in- 
dependent dominion in the country ^ he taxed 
them with an intention of cutting off part of 
the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that they 
might more easily reduce the remainder to sub- 
jection ; he represented it as unworthy of Cas- 
tilians, to remain the tame and passive slaves 
of three Genoese adventurers. As men have 
always a propensity to impute the hardships of 
which th^ feel the pressure to the misconduct 
of their rulers; as every nation views with a 
jealous eye the power and exaltation of foreign- 
ers, Roldan's insinuations made a deep impres- 
sion 'pn his countrymen. His character and 
rank added weight to them^ A considerable 
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numbef of tbe Spooianto intde cboiee of litni 
as their leader ; and, taking wma i^imt tb? 
H9fli adelantado and his brother, seized the king's 
marine of pfovi9iaoa» and endwwoiiv-^ to 
•urprise the fort at St Domingo* Tlu» i9« 
preserved by the vigilance and eoiing<^ of n« 
Pi^o Columbus. The wutiii^r^t were ohitig- 
ed to retire to the ptovisce of Xaragua, wb^sf 
they continued not only to diadaim the adelm- 
tado's authority themsdbresy but e^ndited the 
Indians to throw off the yoke** 

Such was the distracted state of the coicmy 
when Columbus lancted at St Domingo. He 
was astonished to find that the three ships 
which he had despatched from the Cwaries 
were not yet arrived* By the uwkilfiiliHffls of 
the pilots, and the violence of currentn, they 
had been carried a hundred and six^ miles to 
the west of $t Domingo, and forced to take 
shelter in a harbour of the province of Xar»' 
gua, where Rddan and his seditious foUowen 
were cantoned. Eoldan carefully eoneealed 
from the commanders of the ships his insurree^ 
tion against the adelantado, avid enqploymg hii 
utmost address to gain their confidence, pe& 
auaded them to set on lAore a coiwder^ik part 
c^ the new settles whom thej hrouj^ ov^, 

■ r ' ■!■ ' I ■ ■ I .,■ p . I ■■ ■.■ H I ■■ , I I, »■-,■■■■■>■,■■ ^ 
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^at tbpy might proceed by \wd tP StOomin- 9^^^ 
gOi It required but few ergqmentf^ tP prevail v^pyW 
with these mep to ?spou3^ bis camse. Tb^y ^*^^' 
w^e the refuse erf the g^oJs of Sp^in. to whom 
i41^ess, Uceqtiousn^iiis, md deed? of yideiice 
w«re familiar j and they returned ^gerly to 9t 
CQurs^ of life nearly resembling that to whiah 
they had been accustomedt Th^ commimderft 
qf the ships perceiving, wb^n it was too late, 
their imprudence in disemharking go many of 
th?ir men, stood away for St Domingo, and got " 
aiife into the port a few days after the admiral ; 
but their stock of provisions was so wasted 
during a voyage of such long continuance, that 
they brought little relief to the colony.* 

Bif this junction with a band of such bold |^^^*^ 
s^d desperate associates, Eoldan became es- dent con- 
tve^melyformim^, .«d no less extravagant in tZl"^ 
his demands, Columbus, though filled with 
resentment at his ingratitude, and highly exas-^ 
perated by the insolence of his followers^ made 
DP haste to take the fields He trembled at the 
thoughts of kindling the flames of a civil war, 
in which, whatever party prevailed,, the power 
and strength of both must be so much wasted, 
as might encourage the common enemy to 
unite md complete their destruction. At the 

* Herrfni, dee. h Uh\ )ii# c« 19, Lift of Ccdunibut^ 
c. 78, 79- 
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same time he observed, that the prejudkefr 
and passions which incited the rebels to take 
arms, had so far infected those who still adher- 
ed to him, that many of them were adverse, 
and all cold to the service. From such setiti- 
ments with respect to the public interest^ as 
well as from this view of his own situation, he 
chose to negociate rather than to %ht. By a 
seasonable proclamation, offering free pardon 
to svich as should merit it by returning to their 
•duty, he made impression upon some of the 
malecontents. By engaging to grant such s» 
should desire it, the liberty of returning to 
Spain, he allured all those unfortunate adven-^ 
turers, who, from sickness and disappmntment, 
were disgusted with the country. By promis- 
ing to re-establish Roldan in his former oScfif 
he soothed his pride ; and, by complying^ with 
most of his demands in behaLf of his ifi^ilowers, 
he satisfied their avarice. Thus, gradually, 
and without bloodshed, but after many tedious 
negociations, he dissolved this dangerous com-, 
bination, which threatened the colony with 
ruin ; iand restored the appearance of order, 
regular government^ and tran<]piillity.* 



A new 
mode of 
■ettlement 
MtablishecL , 



Ik consequence of this agreement with the 
mutineers^ 4^nds were allotted them in different 
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parts of the island, and £he Indians settled in 
leach district were appointed to cultivate a 
<;6rtain portion of ground for the use of those 
new mastens. The performance of this work 
i^as substituted in place of the tribute former- 
ly imposed ; and how necessary soever such a 
regulation might be in a sickly and feeble 
colony, it introduced among the Spaniards the 
MepartmientoSy or distributions of Indians, es- 
tablished by them in all their settlements, which 
brought numberless calamities upon that un* 
liappy people, and subjected them to the most 
grievous oppression.^ This was not the only 
bad effect of the insurrection in Hispaniola ; 
it prevented Columbus from prosecuting his 
discoveries on the continent, as self-pneserva- 
tion obliged him to keep near his person his 
brother the adelantado, and the sailors whom 
he intended to have employed in that sisrvtce. 
As soon as his affairs would permit, he. sent 
some of his ships to Spain with a journal of 
the voyage which he had made, a desqriptioh 
of the new countries which he had discovered, 
a ch^.rt of the coast along which he had sailed, 
and specimens of the. gold, the pearls, and 
other curious or valuable productions which he 
had acquired by trafficking with the natives. 
At the same time he transmitted an account 
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BOOK of ehe msurrectioB in Hisptaidla ; he 
^.^,_^^ the tnutineen ilot only of having thrown the 
1499. colony into such violent convuliioaB^M threat- 
toed iiM dissoiutioni but of having obstructod 
every attMipt toitefds diseovery and imprew- 
ment^ hy fcbehr u^rovoked l^ebellioo against 
their superiors ; and proposed several regula- 
tions far the better govertment of the island, 
as well as the extinction of that vnutiooiis 
Apirit, which, though supf^essed at present^ 
might soon burst out with additional ragei 
Roldan and his associates did not neglect to 
cbnvey to Spain, by the same ships» ao ^po^ 
logy for their own conduct^ together with 
their iBcriiBtnations upon the admir^ and hk 
brothecv. Unfortunately for the hcMiour of 
Spain, and the happiness of ColumbOs^ the 
latter gained most credit in the coaft of Few^ 
dtnand and Isabella, and produced uvexpected 
cfiects.* 

Th«vojag« BcT^ pbevious to the relating of these, it is 
Gamm to proper to take a view of some ^vents^ which 
^^ lOelit attention, both on acecnint of their owu 
an^ iraportincei and their connexion with the his- 
Hop*. toTy of the New World. While Columbus wsa 
engaged in his successive voyages to the west, 



• Herrera, dec I. lib, iii, c. U. Beiuon. EUst, Xcr. 
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tb<$ spirit 6f disk^overy did not langcmh in book 
Portugal) the kiagdoAi vnimre it first acquired ^^m^.,^^ 
t^ig;aur, «tid btcs^mt enterprising. Self-con* 149& 
tlemndtion md regret ven^ not the only sen- 
titnehts to which the jiuccesg of €olumlms» 
And rejfleetion ^pon their own imprudence in 
rejecting his proposalfi, ghve rise attiong the 
^artuguese. They excited a general emuk- 
^on to Mrpass his petfarni&nce&», and an ardent 
desire to m^e some reparation to their coun* 
tty tot their own eiror. With this view, Emai* 
«H!iel, :who ioberited the etftetprisifig genius 
4sf his predecessor, persisted in their grioid 
'Scheme of op^^ing a passage to the fiast^Indies 
%y tire Cape of Good Hope, and, soon 'i^l^ 
im {recession to the throne, equ^sped a &q&i^ 
4mn fyt thttt impMXmt voyage. He ga^ «he 
y^fninand of it to Yasco de <6ama, a man ^ 
«ro9>le htfth, possessed of virtne, pradence, mA 
courage equal to the fetation. The squadt^m^ 
like all t*K>8e *tted cmt for discwery in the in* 
^ilcy ctT navigation, was ^^t^etfyely feeble^ eon- 
Iristing twily of three vess^, of tte*th©r bnrdM 
Ddr fotce adeqviate to th« service* As the 
Europeans were at that time Ifttle acquainted 
with the course of the trade-wiiids and peii- 
ndical inonsoons> which render navigation in 
the Atlantic Ocean, as well as in the tsiea th$t 
separates Africa from India, at some seasons 
easy, and at ^others iK>t only dangerous Ibut 
almost impracticable, the ti«ie ctiosen £&t Go- 
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ma'0 departure was the most knproper during 
the yffhoie year* He set sail from LisboD on 
i«d7. the ninth of July, and standing towards the 
south, bad to struggle for four months with 
contrary winds, before he could reach the 
Nw.ao. Gape of Good Hope. Here their violence 
began to abate; and during an interval of 
calm weather, Gama doubled that formidable 
promontory, which had so long been the b<»n- 
jdary of navigation, and directed his course 
towards the Borth*east, aloi^ the Africaii 
coast. He touched at several ports ; s^d 
after various^ adventures, which the Portuguese 
historians relate with high but just encomiums 
upon his conduct and intrepidity, he came to 
anchor before the city of Melinda* Through- 
out All the vast countries which extend aloog 
the coast of Africa, from the river Senegal to 
the confines of Zanguebar, the Portuguese had 
found a race of men rude and uncultivated, 
strangers to letters, to arts, and commerce, 
and differing from the inhabitants of Europe^ 
no less in their features and complexion than 
in th/eir oaanners and institutions. As they 
advanced from this, they observed, to their 
inexpressible joy, that the human form gra- 
dually altered and improved ; the Asiatic fea- 
tures began to pdredominate, marks of civiliza- 
tion appeared, letters were known, the Maho- 
metan religion was established, and a com- 
merce^ far from being inconsiderable, was car- 
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ried cm. At that- time several vessels from 
India were in the port of Melinda. Gama 
now pursued his voyage with almost absolute i^sa 
certainty of success, a»d, under the conduct of 
a Mahometan pilot, ai-rived at Calecut, upon 
the coast of Malabar, on the twenty-second of 
May. one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
eight. What he beheld of the wealth, the 
populousness, the cultivation, the industry, 
and arts of this highly civilize^d country, far 
surpassed any idea that he had formed from 
the imperfect accounts which the Europeans 
had hitherto received of it. But as he pos- 
sessed neither sufBcient force to attempt a set- 
tlenaent, nor pr<^er commodities with which 
he could carry on commerce of any conse- 
quence, he hastened back to Portugal, with an 
account of his success in performing a voyage, 
the longest^ as well as most difficult, that had 
ever been made since the first invention of 
navigation. He landed at Lisbon on the four- 
teenth of September one thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, two years two months 
and iive days from the time he left that por^. * 

Thus, during tlie course of the fifteenth 
century, mankind made greater, progress in 
exi^oring the state of the habitable globe, than 
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in ftll the age$ which had e\^pteA premu% to 
that period. The spirit bf Ai^covety, feeble t/t 
1499. first and cautious, moved withift a very 'ftarrair 
sphere, and made its efforts With hesitatiott 
and timidity. Encotiraged by swccess^ it be* 
came adventurous, and boldly extended its 
operations. In the coutse of its progression 
it continued to acquire vigour, and advaftt^d 
at length with a rapidity ^tid force wbtcfa btiriH 
through all the limits within which ignM^ndfe 
and fear had hitherto ci)*ci!tmscribed tbe Mti^ 
vity erf the hurtian race. Almost Gfky ye«rt 
wene employed by the Portuguese ifi treepifig 
along the coast of Africa ftom C«pe J4<tti ti^ 
Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies only 
twelve degrees to the south of the forttp^r. In 
less than thirty years they vehtored beyond 
the equinoctial line into another hemispheres 
and penetrated to the southern e^tfe^ity ttf 
Africa, at the distance of forty^ttine itegrees 
from Cape de Verd. During the la* sevett 
yeare of the century, a New Wwld was dSdcO^ 
vered in the west, not inferior in esctent to all 
the parts of the earth with whic^ maftkil^ 
were at that time acquainted. In the east, 
unknown seas and countries were found Out, 
and a communication, long tlesired, but hi^ 
therto concealed, was opened between Europe 
and the opulent regions of India. In compa- 
rison with events so wonderful and unexpected, 
all that had )iitherto been d^med great or 
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^lefidid faded away fend dUapJ>dar6d. Vast »^j|>* 
ol]jef^t8 Di^ presented themselves. The hu- \t0s/m/ 
tnmti min4^ roused lind inte^^Md by the pt<^ i^^^* 
Bpeet, engaged with ardour in pursuit of them/ 
and ei[0lrted its active pdweM ill a ht^ dire6^ 
tii>n. 

Tttfs «|lirit of enterprise, though but laewly Discoveries 

ta^wftkencd in Spitii), begati socm to operate e%^ ITspainb^ 

t«»ftiv^y. All the attempts towards distovfery ^^!^^J^ 

Made in thAt kingdom had hitherto been oar- 

ri^ on by Columbus nlone, And at the elxpens^ 

of the sovl^reign* fiut now private adventur- 

ttfs,^}lu#ed by the magnificent descriptions he 

gtivff of the regions which he had visited, as 

well M *y the Sptcitoenfe of their wealth whicTi 

IM pnodtieed, offered to 6t out squadrons at 

ihttit t>wn rfi^; and to go in que^ of new coun<. 

ti^s% The l^ttish t6vtn, whose scanty reve- 

liiiefs Were «i:h«u&ted by thfe charge of its expe- 

dttions 10 the New World, which, though they 

opened i^iuring prospects of fiiture ben^t, 

yidded ^ vety ^yAring return of present prc^fit, 

was ^itretH^y willing to devolve the burden 

of diseovery upon its subjects. It seized with 

jtjy AH oppd^tiinity of renderHig the avurice, 

the iftgehuky, ai*J ^flfortg of projectors, instru* 

ttlenlld hi pthm6ftitig dtAgM of ceitain advan** 

tage to tii« ]ifubKc^ dhttugh Of ttonb«ftfil suceess 

with respect to themselves. One of the first 
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propositions of this kind was made by Alonso 
de Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, -who had 

^^9- accompanied Columbus in his second voyage. 

fintof His rank and character procured him such 




credit with the merchants of Seville, that tiiqr 
undertook to equip four ships, provided he 
could obtain the royal license authorizing the 
voyage. The powerful patronage of the Bishop 
of Badajos easily secured success id a suit so 
agreeable to the court. Without consultu^ 
Columbus, or regarding the rights and juris- 
diction which he had acquired by the capitobp 
tion in one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two, Ojeda was permitted to set out for the 
New World. In order to direct his course, 
the bishop communicated to him the admirars 

' journal of his last voyage, and his charts of the 

May. countries which he had discovered. 0|eda 
struck out into no new path of nav^tioo, but 
adhering servilely to the route which Colutnbus 
had taken, arrived on the coast of Paria. He 
traded with the natives, and standing to the 
west, proceeded as far as Cape de Vela, and 
ranged along a considerable extent of coast 
beyond that on which Columbus had touched. 

October. Having thus ascertained the opinion of Golum- 
bus, that this country was a part of the conti* 
nent, Ojeda returned by way of Hispaniola to 
SpaiUj with some reputation as a discova^er, 
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but with little benefit to those who had raised 
the funds for the expedition.* 

1499. 

Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, i» ^^- 
acGompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what Amengo 
station he served is uncertain j but as he was ^•^p"*^ 
an experienced, sailor, and eminently skilful in 
all the sciences subservient to navigation, he 
seems to have acquired such authority among 
his companions, that they willingly allowed 
. him to have a chief share in directing their 
^operations during the voyage. Soon after his 
return, he transmitted an account of his ad- 
ventures and discoveries to one of his coun- 
trymen ; and labouring with the vanity of a 
traveller to magnify his own exploits, he had 
the address and confidence to frame his nar- 
rative so as to make it appear, that he had the 
glory of having first discovered the continent 
in the New World. Amerigo's account was 
drawn up not only with art, but with some 
elegance. It contained an amusing history of 
his voyage, and judicious observations upon 
the natural productions, the inhabitants, and 
the customs of the countries which he had 
visited. As it was the first description of any 
part of the New World that was published, a 
performance so well calculated to gratify the' 
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poggioa of nmnkind for wfai»t u mrw aod idw- 
vellous, circulated rapifUyf and wm rend wilk 
H99. admiration. The country of which Amerigo 
wa$ sufqposed to be th^ discovwer, came gr»- 
dr dually tp be called by hi» n«iQa« The <s$^Hice 
^^"^ of mankindf oftw a* imacfspivitable as unjust^ 
woS^ has perpetuated tWa fFrWr By the uwivwsl 
cppseot of Qatipns, Am^eica 19 th^ miae 
bo^towed oa this new quarter of th^ ^eb*. 
The bold preten^opcf of 9, fortunate impestor 
have robbed the discoverer of the New Wortd 
of a digtinptipn which belated to him. Tbe 
name of Amerigo baa supplanted that of Ckh 
lumbus } and n^ankind may regret an act of 
injuatice« which, hf^ving received the sanctioi 
of time, it is now too late to redress.^ 

Jjw*^ DuRiNo the fiiaine yeart anothef voyage of 
Nigno. dipcovei-y was vuidertakei), Calumbus fipt 
qqly introdup^ the spirit pf i^val ent^rpTiae 
ioto Spidn, but all tbe $r«t Adventurers who 
(li^tingwipbed the«i^elvei^ i« this pew eara^, 
were formed by bi9 instriietionck, »nd aequir^ 
in bis voyage* the ^iil a»d iBforroatidii wbi<* 
qualified tbem to imitote ht^ example. Mojm 
NigpQ, whp had pewed under the admiral in 
bis lest espe^itien. fitt^ out a single ship, ia 
QWiJiWQtion with Cbnstopher Guerra» a jncr^ 
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«bii9t of ^MSyh P»d mU^ dx.tb^ <y»^ of 
jpima* "ybif voyug^ sQ«m$ to haye b^en QPQr 
4uc^ with grwt^r o^tentipQ to privi^tf 9Wh ^^ 
la»ien<; thim to s^ fffm^^ or national object* 
Nig»o ^d Guerra mada no disi^overie^.Qf aqy 
impwtaDf^} but tl)«y brcnight homQ such a 
ratuipn of gold and pearls, as inflamed their 
cQuntryweB with the desire of eogagiog ia * 
iimUar adveiHyros.* 

Soon aftw, Vinccwt Yaoe? PiMoi»» oqe of the ^^^ 
admiral's «9mpanioQS in hi^ first voyage* failed or vinc^ 
from Palos with four sWp^. He Mo<>d boWly m^ 
tciwwda the souths and was the fir^t Spaniard 
who yentun^d to cross the equinoctial line j but 
be seeins to have landed qq no part of the coaeit 
l^yond the mouth of the Maragnpn, or river of 
th# Amazons* All the^e naviigators adopted 
tl|0 erroneous, thewy of Coluinhiw» ^nd believ- 
ed that the countries which they had dincov^r'* 
ed were part of the vast oontinent of. IiMiUa* t 

I>uaw^thelastyBWof^fifteenthj3entwry, ThcPonji- 
tbat fertile di^rii^ of Americaf on the confines^ ^ Bra- 
of whioh ?i«zon bad stopped rfM>rfc» was wore "^ 
fully discovered^ The successful voyage of 
Qama to the £ast-Indies having encouraged the 
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King of Portugal to fit out a fleet so powerftil^ 
as not only to carry on trade, but to attempt 
1500; conquest, he gave the command of it to Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coast 
of Africa, where he was certain of meeting 
with variable breezes, or frequent calms, whidh 
might retard his voyage, Cabral stood out to 
sea^ and kept so far to the west, that,, to his 
surprise, he found himself upon the shore of^an 
unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond 
the line. He imagined at first that it was some 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, hitherto unob- 
served; but, proceeding along its coast for 
several days, he was led gradually to believe, 
that a country so extensive formed a part of 
some great continent. This latter opinion was 
well founded. The country with which he fdl 
in belongs to that province* in South America 
now known by the name of Brasil. He landed ;- 
and having formed a very high idea of the fer- 
tility of the soil, and agreeableness of the cli- 
mate, he took possession of it for the crown of 
Portugal, and despatched a ship to Lisbon with 
an account of this event, which appeared to b^ 
no less important than it was unexpected.* 
Columbus's discovery of the New World was 
the effort of an actvsre genius, enlightened bjF 
science, guided by experience, and acting upon 
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a regular plan, executed with no less courage 
than perseverance. But from this adventure of 
the Portuguese, it appears that chance might i^- 
have accomplished that great design which it is 
now the pride of human reason to have formed 
and perfected. If the sagacity of Columbus 
had not conducted mankind to America, Ca- 
braly by a fortunate accident, might have led 
them, a few years later, to the knowledge of 
that extensive continent.* 

While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by MacM- 
those successive voyages, were daily acquiring ^^^ 
more enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence Columbus. 
of that quarter of the globe which Columbus 
had made known to them, he himself, far from 
enjoying the tranquillity and honours with 
which his services should have been recom^ 
pensed, was struggling with every distress in 
which the envy and malevolence of the people 
under his command, or the ingratitude of the 
court which he served, could involve him. 
Though the pacification with Roldan broke 
the union and weakened the force of the mu- 
tineers, it did not extirpate the seeds of discord 
out of the island. Several of the malecontenta 
continued in arms, refusing to submit to the 
admiral* He and his brothers- were obliged to 
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take the field altematefy, in order to cbeck 
theif mcurstons/or to pufiish their crimes. The 
i^w- perpetual occupation and disquiet which this 
' ereated, prevented him from giving due ^itteff- 
tion to the dangerous machinations of his ene- 
mies in the court of Spain. A good number of 
snch as were most dis^tisfied with his admini- 
stration, had embraced the opportunitj of re- 
turning to Europe with the ships which he 
despatched from St Domingo. The final dis- 
appointment of all their hopes inflamed the 
rage of these unfortunate adventurers against 
Columbus to the utmost pitch. Their poverty 
and distress, by exciting compasskm, rendered 
their accusations credible, and their com[^aints 
interesting. They teased Ferdinand afid Isa- 
bella incessantly with memorials, containing 
the detail of their own grievances, and the 
articles of their charge against Columbus* 
Whenever either the King or Queen appeared 
in public, they surrounded them in a tumul* 
tuary manner, insisting, with importunate da- 
mours, for the payment of the arrears due to 
them, and demanding vengeance upon the 
author of their sufferings. They insulted the 
admiral*s sons wherever they met them, re- 
proaching them as the offspring of the pro- 
jector, whose fatal curiosity had. discovered 
those pernicious regions which drained Spain 
of its wealth, and would prove the grave of 
Its people. These avowed endeavours of the 
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malecontents from America to ruin Columbus, 
were seconded by the secret but more dan- 
gerous iDsinuatioDs of that party among the ^^ 
courtiers, which had always thwarted his 
schemes, and envied his success and credit.* 

Fbrdinand was disposed to listen, not only Their in* 
with a willing, but with a partial ear, to these Ferdinand 
accusations. Notwithstanding the flattering |^"^ 
accounts which ColumbMs had given of the 
riches of America, the remittances from it had , 
hitherto been so scanty, that they fell far short 
of defrayirig the expense of the armaments 
fitted out. The glory of the discovery, toge- 
ther with the prospect of remote commercial 
advantages, was all that Spain had yet received 
in return fm* this efibrts which she had made. 
But time had already diminished the first sen- 
sations of joy which the discovery of a New 
World occasioned, and fame alone was not an 
object to satisfy the cold interested mind of 
Ferdinand. The nature of commerce was then 
so little understood, that where immediate gain 
was not acquired, the hope of distant benefit^ 
or of slow aQd moderate returns, was totally 
disregarded. Ferdinand considered Spain, on 
this account, as having lost by the enterprise 
of Columbus, and imputed it to his misconduct 
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and incapacity for government, that a country 
abounding in gold had yielded nothing ei 
1500. value to its conquerors. Even Isabella^ who 
from the favourable opinion which she enter- 
tained of Columbus, had uniformly protec^ted 
him, was shaken at length by the number and 
boldness of his accusers, and began to suspect 
that a disaffection so general must have bee& 
occasioned by real grievances^ which called fox 
redress. The Bishop of Badajos, with his usual 
animosity against Columbus, encouraged these 
suspicions, and confirmed them. 

Fi«ai ef- As soon as the Queen began to give way to 

the 'torrent of calumny, a resolution fatal .to 
Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
knight of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to 
Hispaniola, with full powers to inquire into the 
conduct of Columbus, and if he should find 
the charge of mal-administration proved, to 
supersede him, and assume the government of 
the island. It was impossible to escape con- 
demnation, when this preposterous comm^sion 
made it the interest of the judge to pronounce 
the person whom he was sent to try, guilty. 
Though Columbus had now composed all the 
dissensions in the island ; though he had 
brought both Spaniards and Indians to submit 
peaceably to his government ; though he had 
made such effectual provision for working the 
mines, and cultivating the country, as would 
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have secured a considerable revenue to the 
King, as well as large profits to individuals, 
Bovadilla, without deigning to attend to the 
nature or merit of these services, <Uscovered, 
from the moment that he landed in Hisjpaniola, 
a determined purpose of treating him as a cri- 
minal. He took possession of the admiral's 
house in St Domingo, from which its master 
happened at that time to be absent, and seized 
his effects, as if his guilt had been already 
fully proved ; he rendered himself master of 
the fort and of the King's stores by violence ; 
hC: required all persons to acknowledge him 
as supreme governor; he set at liberty the 
prisoners confined by the admiral, and sum- 
moned him to appear before his tribunal, in 
order to answer for his conduct ; transmitting 
to him, t(^ether with the summons, a copy of 
the royal mandate, by which Columbus was 
enjoined to yield implicit obedience to his 
commands. 




i5oa 



Columbus, though deeply affected with the coiumbu* 
ingratitude and injustice of Ferdinand and chains to 
Isabella, did not hesitate a moment about his o^Sb&, 
own conduct* He submitted to the will of 
his sovereigns with a i^espectful silence, and 
repaired directly to the court of that violent 
and partial judge whom they had authorized 
to try him. Bovadilla, without admitting him 
into his presence, ordered him instantly to be 
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arrested, to be loaded with chains, and hurried 
on board a ship. Even under tiiis faumiKating 
i5ba reverse cf fortune, the firmness of mind which 
distinguishes the diaracter of Coiuoibus did 
not forsake him. Consdious of his owa inte^ 
grity, and solacing himself with reAectiii|; upon 
the great things which he had acbii^ed, he 
endured this insult offered to his character, not 
only with composure, bat with dignity. Nor 
had he the consolation of sympathy to mitigate 
his su&rings« Bovad^la had already rendered 
himself so extremely popuhr, by granting va- 
rious immunities to the cc^ony, by liberal do- 
nations of Indians to all who applied for diem, 
and by relaxing the reins of (tiscipltne and 
government, that the Spaniards, who were 
mostly adventurers, whom their indigence or 
crimes had impelled to abandon thei> flative 
country, expressed the most indecent satis/ae- 
tion with the disgrace and imprisonment of 
Columbus. They flattered themselves, that 
now they should enjoy an uncontrolled liberty, 
more suitable to their disposition and former 
habits of life. Among persons thus pr€|»ared 
to censure the proceedings, and to asperse the 
^character of Columbus, BovadiHa obllected 
materials for a charge against hkn. All ac- 
cusations^ the most improbable, as well as in- 
consistent, Were received. No informer, how- 
<ever in&mbus, was rejected. The result of thn 
inquest, no less mdecent than partial, iie ttam^ 
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mitted to Spaiiu At tbe same tiii^e, he ordered book 
Columbus, with hia two brother^, to be carried sm^y^m^^ 
thither in ^fetti^rs; an^ addiag cruelty to in- *^oa 
^ult, he c0Qfio€4 them in different ships, 3,nd 
e:icclM^d thi^m from the jOO^ifort of that friend- 
ly int^roqujrse which ipight .h^ve soothed their 
ROmmon distress. But whi)^ the Spaniards in 
HJspauabL viewed the arbilxary and inspleiit 
proceedifigs of Bovadilla with a general apr 
pfobfiitioQ which reflects dishonour upofi their 
n^me and poiintry, one man still retained ^ 
prc|>er s^nse of the ^reat actions which Colum- 
bus h#d peirforn]^ and was touched with the 
^^eci'timents of veneration and pity due to his 
xauk, . his age, and his .merit Alonzo de ^ 
Valejo, the captain of the vessel on board 
which the admirarwas confined, as soon as he 
was clear of the i$l|ind9 approached his prisofier 
«with great Te£qpect» and offered to reles^se hii& 
from the betters with which he was unjust^ 
Iwded* ^' No/' replied Columbus, with a 
gemellus mdignation, ^^ I w^ar these iroas in 
eeo^ieqmnQ^ o£ an Qrder from nay sovereigns. * 
They shall find me as i^gdient to this as to 
their other injuii»ctioHs« By their command! 
have been confined^ and their, command :alQne 
shall set me at liberty." * 
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Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was ex- 
tremely short. As soon as Ferdinand and 
156a Isabella were informed that Columbus was 
sct^iibar. brought home a prisoner, and in chains, they 
^▼edoflii perceived at once what universal astonishm^ 
nitbority. jjjjg event must occasion, and what an impres- 
sion to their disadvantage it must make. All 
Europe, they foresaw, would be filled with 
indignation at this ungenerous requital of a 
man who had performed actions worthy of 
the highest recompense, and would exclaim 
against the injustice of the nation to whidi 
he had been such an eminent benefactor, as 
well as against the ingratitude of the princes 
whose reign he had rendered illustrious*— 
Ashamed of their own conduct, and eager 
not only to make some reparation for this 
injury, but to efface the stain which it might 
fix upon their character, they instantly issued 
fJ^ 17, orders to set Columbus at liberty, iovited bim 
to court, and remitted money to enable him 
to appear there in a manner suitable to his 
rank. When he entered the royal presence, 
Columbus threw himself at the feet of his 
sovereigns. He remained for some time si- 
lent ; the various passions which agitated his 
mind suppressing his power of utterance. At 
length he recovered himself, and vindicated 
his conduct in a long discourse, producing 
the most satisfying proofs of his own integrity 
M well as good intention, and evidence, na 
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less clear, of the malevolence of his enemies, 
who, not satisfied with having ruined his for- 
tune, laboured to deprive him of what alone 
was now left, his honour and his fame* Fer- 
dinand received him with decent civility, and 
IsabeUa with tenderness and respect. They 
both' expressed their sorrow for what had hap- 
pened, disavowed their knowledge of it, aqd 
joined in promising him protection and future 
favour. But though they instantly degraded 
Bovadilla, in order to reipove from themselves 
any suspicion of having authorized his violent 
proceedings, they did not restore to Colum- 
bus his jurisdiction and privileges as viceroy 
of those countries which he had discovered. 
Though willing to appear the avengers of Co- 
lumbus's wrongs, that illiberal jealousy which 
prompted them to invest Bovadilla with such 
authority as put it in his power to treat the 
admiral with indignity, still subsisted. They 
were afraid to trust a man to whom they had 
been so highly indebted; and retaining him at 
court under various pretexts, they appointed 
Nicholas de Ovando, a knight of the mili- 
tary order of Alcantara, governor of Hispa- 
niola.* 




1500. 



* Herr^ra, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 10^18. Life of Colum- 
bus, c. 87. 
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CohvuBVB wu deeply a&cted vnih tUs 
\^ ^- ^ ij/ injuiyv which came from handa that seemed to 
lAML be employed in oiakiog reparatioD for his part 
, Sttflferings. The Bensilnlity with which ^re^ 

minds &el every thing that implies any sus- 
picion of their integrity, or that wears the 
aspect of an a£front, is exquisite. ColumiNtf 
had experienced both from the Spaniards ; and 
their ungenerous conduct exasperated him to 
such a degree, that he could no longer cmi- 
ceal the saitiments which it esLcited. Where** 
ever he went he carried about with him, as s 
memorial of their ingratitude, those £stbem 
with which, he had been loaded. They were 
confirtAntly hui^ up in his chamber, mid he 
gave orders, that when he died 'they should be 
buried in his grave.* 

1501. Mbanwhilc, the spirit of discovery, 0016* 

discovery, withstanding the severe check which it bud 
received by the ungenerous treatment of tfa^ 
man who first ^excited it in S^ain, continued 
jauiuy. active and vigorous. Roderiga de Bastidag, a 
person of distinction, fitted out two sl^ in 
copartnery with John de la Cosa, who, baviof 
served under the admiral in two of his voyagesi 
was deemed the most skilful pilot in Spain. 
They steered directly towards the continent, 



* Life of Columbus, c. 86. p. 577. 
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arrived on die coast of Paria, Aod proceeding " book 
to the west, discovered ail ttie coast of the v^^^«i^^ 
province now known by the naine of Tierrm 1501. 
Pirm^, from Cape de Vek to the Guif <^ 
Darien. Not long a&er, Ojeda, With his for^ 
mer associate, Amerigo Vespucci, set out upon 
a second voyage, and being unacquainted with 
the desftbiation of Bastidas, held the s«ne 
course, and toudied at the same places* The 
voyage of Bastidas was pnosperous and lucnu 
tive, that of Ojeda unfbrtunate.* Bat bodi 
tended to increase the ardour of -discovery ; 
for in proportion as the Spaniards acqiiired a 
more extensive knowledge df the American 
oontinent, their idea of its opulence and ferti- 
lity incfea&ed.* - 

Before these advienturers returned from oyan^^p- 
their voyages, a iSeet was equipped, at the ^orof 
public expense, for carrying over Ovando, the ^^'p^® 
iww governor, to Hi^panida. Hts presence 
there was extremely requisite, in order to stop 
the incobsiderate career of Bovadilla, whose 
imprudent administration threatened the set* 
ttement wilAi ruin. Consoious of the violence 
and iniqiiity of his proceedings against Co- 
lumbus, he continued to make it his sole 
obj^t to gain the fiivour and ^uppi^t of his 



^ Herrera, dec* 1« lib. iv. c. 11. 
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^^^^ countrymen^ by accommodating himself to 
\^Y^»/ their passions and prejudices. With this viewt 
1501. h^ established regulations in every point the 
reverse of those which Columbus deemed 
essential to the prosperity of the colony. In- 
stead of the severe discipline, necessary in 
order to habituate the dissolute and corrupted 
members of which the society was composed, 
to the restraints of law and subordination, he 
suffered them to enjoy such uncontrolled li- 
cense, as encouraged the wildest &i:cesses. 
Instead of protecting the Indians, he gave a 
legal sanction to the oppression of that un- 
happy people. He took the exact number of 
such as survived their past calamities, divided 
them into distinct classes, distributed them 
in property among his adherents, and reduced 
all the people of the island to a state of com- 
plete servitude. As the avarice of the Spa- 
niards was too rapacious and impatient to try 
any method of acquiring wealth but that of 
, searching for gold, this servitude became as 
grievous as it was unjust. The Indians were 
driven in crowds to the mountains, and com- 
pelled to work in the mines, by masters who 
ipiposed their tasks without mercy or discre- 
tion. Labour so disproportioned to their 
strength and former habits of life, wasted that 
feeble race of men with such rapid consump- 
tion, as must have soon terminated in the 
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Utter extinction of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country.* 

1501. 

The necessity of applying a speedy remedy n«w nga^ 
to these disorders, hastened Ovando's depar- wiJM. 
ture. He had the command of the most re- 
spectable armament hitherto fitted out for the 
New World. It consisted of thirty-two ships, 
on board of which two thousand five hundred 
persons embarked, with an intention of settling 
in the country. Upon the arrival of the new i«w. 
governor with this powerful reinforcement to 
the colony, Bovadilla resigned his charge, and 
was commanded to return instantly to Spain, 
in order to answer for his conduct. Roldan, 
and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who had been most active in opposing Co- 
lumbus, were required to 'leave the island at 
the same time. A proclamation was issued, 
declaring the natives to be free subjects of 
Spain, of whom no service was to be exacted 
contrary to their own inclination, and without 
pa3ring them an adequate price for their la-* 
bour. With respect to the Spaniards them- 
selves, various regulations were made, tending 
to suppress the licentious spirit which had been 
so fatal to the colony, and to establish that re- 



* HenrerSy dee. 1. lib. ir. c. II, Ac. Oviedo, Hbt. lib. iii. 
ov 6. p. 97. Benzon. Hist. lib. i. c. 12. p. 51. 
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▼erence for law and order on which society is 
founded, and to which it is indebted fbrib 
increase and stability. In order to limit the 
exorbitant gain which private persons were 
supposed to make by working the mines, as 
ordinance was puMished, directing all the g(M 
to be brought to a public smelting-house, and 
declaring one-half of it to be the property dl 
the crown.* 

While these steps were taking for securing 
the tranquillity and welfare of the colony which 
Columbus had planted, he himself was engaged 
in the Unpleasant employment of soliciting the 
favour of an ungrateful court, and notwith- 
standing all his merit and services, he solicited 
in vain. He demanded, in terms of the ori- 
ginal capitulation in one thousand foar hun- 
dred and ninety-two, to be reinstated in bis 
office of viceroy over the countries which be 
had discovered. By a strange fatality, the 
circumstance which he urged in support rf 
his claim, determined a jealous monarch to re- 
ject it. The greatness of hia discoveries, aod 
the prospect of their increasing value, made 
Ferdinand consider the concessions in the ca- 
pitulation as extravagant and impdtitic. He 



# Soloraaiia PbBtioa Indiana, lib. i c. 12L Heimn, 
dec. l.lib.iy. €.12. 
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was afraid of entrusting a subject with the book 
exercise of a jurisdiction that now appeared \^r^^ 
to be so-extremely extensive, and might grow 1502. 
to be n9 less formidable. He inspired Isabella 
with the same suspicions ; and under varidus 
pretexts, equally frivolous and unjust, they 
eluded all Columbus's requisitions to perform 
that which a solemn compact bound them to 
accomplish. After attending the court of 
Spain for near two years as an humble suitor, 
be found it impossible to remove Ferdin^d's 
prejudices and apprehensions ; and perceived, 
at length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim of justice or merit with an in^ 
terested and unfeeling prince. 



But even this ungenerous return did not Hefonns 

discourager him from pursuing the great object schemeft of 

which first called forth his inventive genius, ^^^^^*^- 

and excited him to attempt discovery. To 

open a new passage t6 the Es&t-Indiei^ was his 

original and favourite schen^e. This still en^ 

grossed his thoughts ; and either from his own 

observations in his voyage to Paria, or from 

some obscure hint of the natives, or from the 

accounts given by-Bastidas and De la Cosa of 

their expedition, he conceived an opinion that, 

beyond the continent of America, there was 

a sea which extended to the East-Indies, and 

hoped to find some strait, or narrow neck of 

land, by which a communication might be 

46 
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opened with it and the part of the ocean al- 
ready known. By a very fortunate conjee- 
1^ ture» he supposed this strait or isthmus to be 
situated near the Gulf of Darien« Full of this 
idea, though he was now of an advanced age^ 
worn out with fatigue, and broken with infir- 
tnities» he offered, with the alacrity of a youth- 
ful adventurer, to undertake a voyage whidi 
would ascertain this important point» and per- 
fect the grand scheme which from the begin- 
ning he proposed to accomplish. Several cir- 
cumstances concurred in disposing Ferdinand 
and Isabella to lend a favourable ear to this 
proposal. They were glad to have the pretext 
of any honourable employment for removii^ 
from court a man with whose demands they 
deemed it impolitic to comply, and whose 
services it was indecent to neglect. Though 
unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not 
insensible of his merit, and from their expe- 
rience of his skill and conduct, had reason to 
give credit to his conjectures, and to confide 
in his success. To these considerations, a 
third must be added of still more powerful in- 
fluence. About this time the Portuguese flee^ 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies; and, 
by the richness of its cargo, gave the people of 
Europe a more perfect idea than they had 
hitherto be^i able to form, of the opulence 
and fertility of the East. The Portuguese had 
been more fortunate in their discoveries thaa 
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the Spaniards. They had opened a communi- 
cation wilii countries where industry, arts, and 
elegance flourished ; and where commerce had i^^* 
been longer el^tablished, and carried to greater 
extent, than in aHy region of tiie earth. Their 
first voyages thither yielded immediate as well 
as vast returns of profit, in commodities ex- 
tremely, precious and in great request. Lis- 
bon became immediately the seat of commerce 
and wealth ; while Spain had only the expec- 
tation of remote benefit, and of future gain, 
from the western world. Nothing, then, could 
be more acceptable to the Spaniards than Co- 
lumbus's oflet to conduct them to the East, by 
a route which he expected to be shorter^ as 
well as less dangerous, than that which the 
Portuguese had taken. Even Ferdinand was 
roused by such a prospect, and warmly ap- 
proved of the undertaking. 

But interesting as the object of this voyage ^^^ 
was to the nation, Columbus could procure 
only four small barks, the largest of which did 
not exceed seventy tons in burden, for per- 
forming it. Accustomed to brave danger, and 
to engage in arduous undertakings with inade- 
quate force, he did not hesitate to accept the 
command of this pitiful squadron. His brother 
Bartholomew, and his second son Ferdinand, 
the historian of his actions, accompanied him. 
He sailed from Cadiz on the ninth of May, and 

VOL. I. s 
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touched, a9 usual* at the Canary I4ftild» ; from 
thence he proposed to have stood directly for 
1503. the continent; but his largest vei^l was so 
clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained 
him to bear away for Hispaniola^ in hopes d 
exchanging her for some ship of the fleet that 
June 29. had Carried out Ovapdo. When he arrived at 
St Domingo, he found eighteen of these ships 
ready loaded, and on the point of departii^ for 
Spain. Columbus immediately acquainted the 
governor with the destination of his voyage, 
and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to 
enter the harbour, not only that he might 
negociate the exchange of his ship, but that 
he might take shelter during a vidian t hurri« 
cane, of which he discerned the approach from 
various prognostics, which his experience and 
sagacity had taught him to observe. On that 
acdount, he advised him likewise to put off for 
some days the d^[>arture of the fle^ .bound for 
Spain. But Ovando refused }m r^ques^ and 
despised hia coiipaeiL Under circjtim^^aiices in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to 
a stranger, Columbus was denied admittance 
into a country of which he had discovered the 
existence, and acquired, the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest 
attention, was reigarded as the dream of a 
visionary prophet, who arrogantly pjretended to 
predict an event beyoud the rea^ of human 
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foresight. The fleet set sail for Spain. Next bo<>k 
night the hurricane came on with dreadful 



impetuosity. Columbus, aware of the danger, 1502. 
took precautions against it, and saved his little 
squadton. The fleet destined for Spain met 
with the fate which the rashness and obstinacy 
of its commanders deserved. Of eighteen 
ships, two or three only escaped. In this gene^ 
ral wreck perished Bovadilla, Roldan, and the 
greater part of those who had been the most 
active in persecuting Columbus, and oppress- 
ing the Indians. Together with themselves, 
all the wealth which they had acquired by their 
injustice and cruelty was swallowed up. It 
exceeded in value two hundred thousand pesos; 
an immense sum at that period, and sufficient 
not only to have screened them from any severe 
'scrutiny into their conduct, but to have secuiv 
€d thenL*a gracilis reception in the Spanish 
court. < Among the ships that escaped, one had 
on board all the efiects of Columbus which had 
been recovered from the ruins of liis fortune. 
Historians, struck with the exact discriniina* 
tion of characters, as well as the just distribu- 
tion of Rewards and punishments, conspicuous 
in those events, universally attribute them tb 
an immediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an 
injured man, and to punish the oppressors of 
an innocent people. /.Upon the ignorantj and 
superstitious race of men Vrho. were witnesses 
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of this occarrence, it made a. di0e 
sion. From an opinion which vi£ 
IS02. tion is apt to entertain with respect 
who have distinguished th&mselve 
sagacity and inventions, they beliei 
bus to be possessed of supematui 
and imagined that he had conjan 
dreadful storm by magical art and ini 
in order to be avenged of his enemieii 

July 14. CojLUMBUs soou left Hispaiiiola, i 

vttn foTa^ met with such an inhospitable recepd 



the indiim stood towards the continent. After 2 
^^««»- and. dangerous voyage, he discovered ( 
an island not far distant from the coa^^ 
duras. Th^re he had an interview wit 
inhabitants of the continent, who aflWB 
large canoe. They appeared to be J/' 
more civilized, and who had made g0\ 
gress in the knowledge of useful- arts, ^^ 
whom he had hitherto discovered, b^ 
to the inquiries whichthe Spaniards waA " 
their usual eagerness, concerning thef 
where the Indians got the gold wbid'' 
wore by way of ornament, they directed^ 
to countries situated to the west^ in wWdf 
was found-in sucli profusion, that it was 8|f*' 



* Ovi€do, lib. ill. c. 7. 9. Herrera, dec. 7. h'b. f.c*^' 
f Life pf. Columbus, cS8. . 
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to the most common uses. Instead of steering 
in quest of a country so inviting, which would 
have conducted him along the coast of Yuca- i^b*. 
tan to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus 
was so bent upon his favourite scheme of find- 
ing out the strait which he supposed to com- 
municate with the Indian Ocean, that he bore 
away to the east towards the Gulf of Darien. 
In this. navigation he discovered all the coast 
of the continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to 
a harbour which, on account of its beauty and 
security, he called Porto Bello. He searched 
in vain for the imaginary strait, through which 
he expected to make his way into an unknown 
sea; and though he went on shore several 
times, and advanced into the country^ he did 
not penetrate so far as to cross the narrow 
isthmus which separates the Gulf of Mexico 
from the great Southern Ocean. He was so 
much delighted, however, with the fertility of 
the coimtry, and conceived such an idea of its 
wealth from the specimens of gold produced 
by the natives, that he resolved to leave a . • 
small colony upon the river Belen, in the pro- 
vince of Veragua, under the command of his isos. 
brother, and to return himself to Spain, in 
order to procure what was requisite for render- 
ing the establishment permanent But the 
ungovernable spirit of the people under his 
command, deprived Columbus of the glory of , 
planting the first colony on the continent of 
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America. Theit tDsoJence aad rapacionunicaB 
provided the natives to take anns^ and as these 
were a more hardy and warlike race of men 
than the inhabitants of the islands^ they cut off 
part of the Spaniards^ and obliged the rest to 
abandon a station which was found to be unte- 
nable.* 



flliipwreck- 
edon the 

OOMtof 

Jaouica. 



This repulse^ the first that the Spaniarik 
met with from any •f the American nations, 
was not the only misfortune that befel Colum- 
bus ; it was fdlowed by a succession of all 
the disasters to which navigation is exposed- 
Furious hurricanes, with violent storms of 
thunder and %htning, threatened his leaky 
vessels with destruction ; while his discontent- 
ed crew, exhausted with fatigue, and destitute 
of provisions, was unwilling or unable to exe- 
cute his ccmimands* One of his ships peiish- 
ed; he was obliged to abandon another^ as 
unfit for service ; and with the two which re- 
mained he quitted that part of the continent, 
which in his anguish he named the Coast of 
Vexation, t and bore away for Hu^niola. 
New distresses awaited him in this voyage. 
He was driven back by a violent tempest fi-om 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. c. 5, &c. 
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tiie coast of Cuba, his ships &11 foul nai one 
anotiier, and were so much shattered by the 
shock, that with the utmost difficulty they ^^ 
reached Jamaica, where he was obliged to run June 24. 
them aground, to prevaat thenk from sinkings 
The measure of his calamities seemed now to 
be full. He was cast ashore upon an island at 
a considerable distance from the only setde^ 
in^it of the Spaniards in America. His ships 
were ruined beyond ^ the^^ possibility of being 
r^aired* To convey an account of his situa* 
tion to Hispanida, appeared impracticable ; 
and without this it was vain to expect relief. 
His genius, fertile in resources, and most vigo- 
rous in those perilous extremiti^ when feeble 
minds abandon themselves to despair, disco- 
vel*ed the only expedient which afibrded any 
prospect of deliverance. He had reowrse to 
the hospitable kindness of the natives, who, 
considering the Spaniards as beings of a supe* 
rior nature, were ?ager, on every occasion, to 
minister to their wants. From them he ob- 
tained two of their canoes, each formed out of ^ 
£be trunk of a single ti;ee hollowed with fice, 
and so mis-shapen and awkward as hardly to 
merit the name of boats. In these, which were 
fit only for creeping aloxig the coast, or cross- 
ing from one idde of a bay to another, Mendez, 
a Spaniard, and Fieschi, a Genoese, two gen- 
tlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gal- 
lantly offered to set out tw Htspaniola, upon a 
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voyBgt of above thirty leagnest* This they 
accomplished in ten days, after surmoimting 
1509. -incredible dangers, and endurii^ such fatigues 
that several of the Indians who accompanied 
them sunk under it, and died. The attention 
paid to them by the governor of Hi8|iamola 
was neither such as their courage merited, nor 
the distress of the persons from whom they 
came required. Ovando, from a mean jea- 
lousy of Columbus, was afraid of allowing him 
to set foot in the island under his government 
This ungenerous passion hardened his heart 
against every taider s^dtiment, wlacfa reflec* 
tion upon the services and misfortunes of that 
great mad, or compasricm for his own fellow- 
citizais invdved in the same calamities, must 
have excited. Mendez and Fieschi spent eight 
months in soliciting relief for their commander 
and associates, without any prospect of obtain- 
ing it 

Sd^^r I^UMNG this period, various passions agi- 
ingi tfken. tatod the mind of Cohitnbus and his compa^ 
nions in adversity. At first, the expectation 
of speedy dehverance, from the success of 
Mendez and Fieschi's voyage, dieered the 
1504. spirits of the most desponding. After some 
time, the more timorous began to suspect that 
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they had miscarried in their daring attempt book 
At length, even the most sanguine concluded 



that they had perished. The ray of hope }^^ 
which had broke in up<m them» made their 
condition appear now more distnal. Despair, 
heightened by disappointment, settled in every 
breast. Their last resource had failed, and 
nothing remained but the prospect of ending 
their mWrable days among naked savages, 
far from their country and their friends. The 
seamen, in a transport of rage, rose in open 
mutiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom 
they reproached as the author of all their cala^ 
mities, seized ten canoes which he had pur» 
chased from the Indians, and, despising his 
remonstrances and entreaties, made off with 
them to a distant part of the island* At the 
same time the natives murmured at the loi^ 
residence of the Spaniards in their country. 
As their industry was not greater than that 
of their neighbours in Hispaniola, like them 
they found the burden of supporting so many 
strangers to be altogether intolerable. They 
began to bring in provisions with reluctance, 
they furnished them with a sparing hand, and 
j^hreatened to withdraw these supplies alto-* 
gether. Such a resolution must have been 
quickly fatal to the Spaniards. Their safety 
depended upon the good-will of the Indians ; 
.and unless they could revive the admiration 
and reverence with which that simple people 
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BOOK had at first beheld them, destruotion was on. 
-^^^-^j avoidable. Though the licentious proceedings 
1504. of the mutineers had, in a great itteasme, 
eflbced those impregsions which had been » 
favourable to the Spaniards, the ingemntyof 
Columbus siuggested a ha|^y artifice, that net 
only restored but heightened the high opimm 
which the Indians bad original^ entertained 
of them. By his skill in astronomy he knew 
that there was shortly to be a total eclipse of 
the moon. He assembled all the principal 
persons of the district around him on the daj 
before it happened, and, after reproaching 
them for their fickleness in withdrawing their 
affection and assistance from men whom they 
had lately revered, he told them, that the 1^ 
niards were servants of the Great Spint who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the 
world ; that he, ofl^ded at their refasing to 
support men who were the objects of bis pecu- 
liar favour, was preparing to punkh this crime 
with exemplary severity, and that very n^ 
the moon should withhold her light, and sf^ 
pear of a bloody hue, as a sign of the divine 
wrath, and an emblem of the vengeancse ready 
' to faH upon them. To this marvellous pre^ 
diction some of them listened with the careless 
indifference peculiar to the people of America; 
others, with the credulous astonisbmef^t natu- 
ral to barbarians. But when the moon b^an 
gradually to be darkened, and at length appear- 
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ed of a red cobmr^ all were struck with terror. ^^?^ 

XL* 

They ran with consternation to their houses. 



and returning instantly to Columbus loaded ^^^^ 
with provisions, threw them at his feet, con* 
juring him to intercede with the Great %irit 
to avert the destruction with which they w^e 
threatened. Columbus, seeming to be moved 
by their entreaties, promised to comply with 
their desire. The eclipse went off, the moon 
recovered its splendour, and from that day the 
Spaniards were not only furnished profusely 
with provisions, but the natives, with supersti- 
tious attention, avoided every thing that could 
give them ofience.* 

'^ Duanm these transactions, the mutineers Acmeiad. 

ultUMft to 

had made repeated attempts to pass over to them. 
Hispaniola in the canoes which they had seized. 
But from their own misconduct, or the violence 
of the winds and currents, their efforts were all 
unsuccessful. Enraged at this disappointment, 
they marched towards that part of the island 
where Columbus remained, threatening him 
with new insults and danger. While they were 
advancing, an event happened, more cruel and 
afflicting than ai^ calamity which he dreaded ' 
from them. The governor of Hispaniola, whose 
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aund was stiU filled with some daii^ suspicions 
a£ Coliunbusy sent a small bark to Jamaica, not 
isMb to ddiyer, his distressed couQtiymen» but to spy 
out their condition. Lest the sympathy of thoise 
whom he employed should affi>rd diem relief, 
coQtraty to his intenti<ni, he gave the comflMnd 
of this vessel to Escobar, an inveterate enemy 
of Columbus^ who^ adhering to his instructions 
with malignant accuracy, cast anchor at some 
distance from the island, approached the shore 
in a small boat, observed the wretched plight (rf* 
the fi^mniards, ddivered a letter of empty comr 
pUments to the admiral, received \m answer, 
and departed. When the Spaniards first des- 
cried the vessel standing towards the island, 
every heart exulted, as if the long«^xpected 
hour of their ddUverance had at length arrived ; 
but when it disappeared so suddenly, they sunk 
into the deepest dejection, and all thek hopes 
died away. Columbus alone, though he f<dt 
most sensibly this wanton insult which Ovando 
added to his past nqglect, retained such coffl- ' 
posure of mind as to be able to cheer his fd- 
lowers. He assured tl^m, that Mendez and 
JFkscbi had reached Hispaniola in safety ; that 
they would speedily procure ships to cany 
them ofi"; but, as Escobar's vessel could not 
take them all on board, that he had refused to 
go with her, because he was determined never 
to abandon the faithful companions of his dis- 
tress. Soothed with the expectation of speedy 
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deliverance, and deligiited with his apparent ^^j*"^ 
generosity in attending more to their preserva- '*mm'y^ 
tion than to his own safety, their spirits revrr* »«^- 
edy and he regained their* confidence.^ 

Without this confidence he could not have 
resisted the mutineers, who were now at hand« 
All his endeavours to reclaim these desperate 
men had no effect but to increase their frenzy. 
Their demands became every day more ex- 
. travagant, and their intientions more violent 
and bloody. The common safety rendered it 
necessary to oppose them with open force. 
Columbus, who had been long afflicted with 
the gout^ could not take the field. His bro- 
ther, the adelantado, marched against them. Haysa 
They quickly met. Ilie mutineers rejected 
with scorn terms of accommodation, which 
were once more offered them, and rushed cm 
boldly to the attack. They fell not upon an 
enemy unprepared to receive them. In the 
first shock, several of their most daring leaders 
were slain. The adelantado, whose strength 
was equal to his courage, closed with their 
captain, wounded, disarmcki, and took him 
prisoner.! At sight of this, the rest fled with 



* Life of Columbiu, c.lCMf. ' Herrera, deci: ttb.Ti. c.l7. 
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BOOK a dastardly fear suitable to their former 
Y_^^^ ' leace. Soon after, they submitted in a body 
ii04. to Columbus, and bound themselves by the 
most solemn oaths to obey idB his commands. 
Hardly was tranquillity re-established, when 
the ships appeared, whose arrival Calumbus 
had promised with great address, though he 
could foresee it with little certainty. WiA 
transports of joy, the laniards quitted an 
island in which the unfeeling jealousy of 
Ovando had sufiered them to languish above 
a year, exposed to misery in all its various 
fcnns. 

His deu. WhEN they arrived at St Domingo, the go- 
I^h^iT vemor, with tl^ mean artifice of a vulgar mind 
^^^^^■^^ that labours to atone far insolence by senrffity, 
fawned on the man whom he envied, and had 
attempted to ruin. He received Columbus 
with the most studied respect^ lodged bim in 
his own. house, and distinguished him with 
every mark of honour. But amidst thos^ over- 
acted demonstrations of regard, he could not 
conceal the hatred and malignity latent in his 
h$art. He set at liberty the captain of the 
mutineers, whom Colilmbus had brought over 
in chains to be tried for his crimes ; and 
threatened such as had adhered to the admiral 
with proceeding tq ^ajudieial inquiry ^ito their 
.conduct. } Ck)iumbusi submitted in dita to 
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what he could not redress } but discovered an book 
extreme in[y)atience to quit a country whiqb Sry^ 
\^as under the jurisdiction of a man who. had iw- 
treated hiin# on every occasion^ with inhumar 
nity, i^nd injustice. His preparations were soon sept is. 
finished^ v^A he set sail for Spain with tw9 
^ps« Pisastfrs siiiailar to those which. had 
aipcompanied him tjirQugh life, cpntinued to 
purd^e hirui tOfthe end of his career. One of 
his veis^l£[being disaldeds v^s soon forced back 
to St Oomingo; t|ieathQr» shattered by violent 
Etorims, sailed seven hundi^ed leagues with jury- 
pdastisi^ amd reached with difficulty the port of December. 
St Lupan* 

. Thehi: he j:eeeived the account of an event neath of 

Is&bells* 

the most fatal th^t could have befallen him^ kov.9.' 
and whi^h. completed his misfortunes, Thjis 
wa9 the death of his:patroness Queen Isabella} 
in whoa^ justice, humanity, and favour, he cpn*^ ' 
fided as his l^st resource* None npw remain- 
ed to redress his wrongs^ or to re\^ard him for 
his services and sufferings, but Ferdinand, whp 
had so long opposed ^d so o^en injured him. 
To solicit a Prince thus prejudiced against; j^iim, 
wai} an oceupa^on no less irksome thsuji hope^ ,. ^ 
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less. In this, however, was Columbus doom, 
ed to employ the close of his days. As sooo 
1^ as his health was in some degree re-establidi- 
ed, he repaired to court ; and though he was 
received there with civility barely decent, he 
plied Ferdinand with petition after petition, 
demanding the punishment of his oj^ressora^ 
and the restitution of all the privileges bestow* 
ed upon him by the capitulation of one thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety-two. Ferdinand 
amused him with fair words and unmeaning 
promises. Instead of granting his claims, lie 
proposed expedients in order to elude than, 
and spun out the affiur with such apparent art, 
as plainly discovered his intention that it should 
never be terminated. The declining health of 
Columbus flattered Ferdinand with the hopes 
of being soon delivered from an importunate 
suitor, and encouraged him to persevere in this 
illiberal plan. Nor was he deceived in his ex- 
pectations. Disgusted with the ingratitude of 
a monarch whom he had served with such fide- 
lity and success, exhausted with the fatigues 
and hardships which he had endured, and 
broken with the infirmities which these had 
n^of brought upon him, Columbus ended his life at 
Valladolid on the twentieth of May one thou- 
sand five hundred and six, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. He died with a composure of 
mind suitable to the magnanimity which dis- 
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tinguished his character^ and with sentiments book 

of piety becoming that supreme respect for re- >wyw 
iigion^ which he manifested In every occurrence ^^04. 
of his life.* 



* life of ColumbuS) c. 108. Hemn, dec. 1. lib. vL 
«. IS, 14, 15. 
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While Columbus was employed in his last 
voyage^ sereral events worthy of notice hap- 
pened in Hispaniola. The colony there^ the i^* 
parent and nurse of all the subsequent esta- cDicmym 
blishments of Spain in the New World, gra- ""^?^*^^ 
dually acquired the form of a regular and pros- 
perous society. The humane solieitude of Isa- 
bella to protect the Indians from oppression, 
and particularly the proclamation by which the 
Spaniards were prohibited to compd them to 
work, retarded, it is true, for some time the 
projgress <^ improvement. Hie natives, who 
iBonsidered exemption from toil as supreme feli- 
city, scorned every allurement and reward by 
which they were invited to labour. The Spa- 
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1S03* 



niards had not a sufficient number of hands 
either to work the mines or to cultivate the 
soil. Several of the first colonists, who had 
been accustomed to the service of the Indian^ 
quitted the island, when deprived of those, in- 
struments without which they knew not how 
to cany on any operation. Many of the new 
settlers who came over with Ovando, were seiz- 
ed with the distempers peculiar to the climate, 
and in a short space above a thousand of them 
died. At the same time, the exacting one-half 
of the product of the mines as the royal share, 
was found to be a demand so exorbitant, that 
no adventurers would engage to work them 
upon such terms. In order to save the colony 
from ruin, Ovando ventured to relax the rigour 
of the royal edicts. He made a new distribu- 
tion q£ the Indians among the Spaniards, and 
compelled them to labour, for a stated time, in 
digging the mines, or in cultivating the ground ; 
but in order to screen himself from the impu- 
tation of having subjected them again to servi- 
tude, he ei^oined their masteri^ to pay them s 
certain sum, as the price of their work. He 
reduced the roy^d share of the gold found in 
the minei^ from the half to the third part, sod 
soon after lowered it to a fifth, at which it loi^ 
remained. Notwithstanding Isabella's tender 
concern for the good treatment of the Indians, 
and Ferdinand's eagerness to improve the royal 
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revenue, Ovando persuaded the court to ap- 
prove of both these regulations.* 

1505. 

But the Indians, after enjojring respite from warwith 
oppression, though during a short interval, now diam. 
felt the yoke of bondage to be so gallkig, that 
they made several attempts to vindicate their 
own liberty- This the "Spaniards considered 
as rebellion, and took arms in order to reduce 
them to subjection. When war is carried on 
between nations whose state of improvement 
is in any degree similar, the means of defence 
bear some proportion to those employed in the 
attack ; and in this equal contest such efforts 
must be made, such talents are displayed, and 
such passions roused, as exhibit mankind to 
view in a situation no less striking than inte- 
resting. It is one of the noblest functions of 
history, to observe and to delineate men at a 
juncture when their minds are most violently 
agitated, and all their powers and passions 
are called forth. Hence the operaticms of 
war, and the struggles between contending 
utates, have been deemed by historians, an- 
cient as well as modern, a capital and impor- 
tant article in the annals of human actions. 
But in a contest between naked savages, and 
one of the most warlike of the European na- 
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BOOK tions, where seieQee^ courage, and discipline 
\^rmj' 01^ O"^ ^^^' ^^^ opposed by ignorance, tinnr 
1505. dity, and disorder on the other, a particular 
detail of events would be as unpleasant as 
untnstnictive. If the simplicity and innocmice 
of the Indians had inspired the l^aniards widi 
humanity, had softened the pride (^ superioritjr 
into compaasicm, and had induced tl^m to 
improve the inhabitants of the New Worid, 
instead of oppresring them, some sudden acts 
of vi<rfence, like the too rigorous chastisements 
of impatient instructors, might have been re- 
lated without horror. But, unfortunately, 
this consciousiiess of. superiority operated in a 
different manner. The Spaniards were ad- 
vanced so far beyond the natives of America in 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed 
them with contempt. They conceived the 
Americans to be animals of an inferior nature^ 
who were not entitled to the rights and privi- 
leges of men. Ib peace, they subjected them 
to servitude* In war, they paid no r^ard to 
those laws, which, by a tacit convention be- 
tween contending naticms, regulatek)stility, and 
set some bounds to its rage. Hiey considered 
them not as men fighting in defence of their 
liberty, but as slaves who had revohed against 
their masters. Their caziques, when taken, 
were condemned, like the leaders of banditti, to 
the most cruel and ignominious punishments ; 
and aU their subjects, without regarding ' the 
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diatinctioa of ranks «tdbiiahed among tkcm, ^^^ 
i^ere reduced, to the same state <tf ab)ect adb- ^^ ^'m^- 
very. With such a spirit and senttaients* were ^^^« 
bostilities carried on against the cazique of 
Higuey, a province at the eastern extremity 
Ofi the island. This war was occasioned hy 
tlie perfidy of the Spaniards» in violating a 
Ijreaty which they had made with the natives, 
and it was terminated by hanging up the 
caziqoe, who defended his pec^le with bravery 
«o far superior to that of his countrymen, as 
entitled him to a better fate."* 

The conduct of Ovando^ in another part of Thecmei 
the idand, was still more treacherous and cruel, cherous' 
The province anciently named Xaragua, which ^^.^ 
extends from the fertile plain whene Leogane is 
now situated, to tht western estremity c£ the 
island, was subject to a female cacique, named 
Anacoana, highly respected by the natives. 
She^ from that partial fondness with ^hich the 
women of America were attached to the Euro.- 
peans, (the cause of which shall be afterwards 
explained), had always courted the friendship 
of the Spaniards, and loaded them with bene- 
fits. But some of the adherents of Roldan hav- 
ing settled in her country, were so much exas- 
perated ajt her endeavouring to restrain their 
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excesses, that they accused iier of having fbm^ 
ed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to exter- 
1505. minate the Spaniards. Ovando, though be 
knew well what little credit was due to such 
profligate men, marched, without further in- 
quiry, toward Xaragua, with three hundred foot 
and seventy horsemen. To prevent the Indians 
from taking alarm at this hostile appearance, lie 
gave out that his sole intention was to visit 
Anacoana, to whom his countrymen had been 
so much indebted, in the most respectful man- 
ner, and to regulate with her the mode of levy- 
ing the tribute payable to the King of Spain. 
Anacoana, in order to receive this illustrious 
guest with due honour, assemUed the principal 
men in her dominions, to the number of three 
hundred, and advancing at the head of these, 
accompanied by a ^*eat crowd of persons of 
inferior rank, she welcomed Ovando wiiii songs 
and dances, according to the mode of the couti- 
try, and conducted him to the place df her re- 
sidence. There he was feasted for some days 
with all die kindness of simple hospitality, and 
amused with the games and spectacles usual 
among the Americans upon occasions of mirth 
and festivity. But amidst the security whicA 
this inspired, Ovando was meditating the des- 
truction of his unsuspicious entertainer and her 
subjects } and the mean perfidy with which he 
eicecuted this scheme, equalled his barbarity in 
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ibnmsg it Under colour of exhibiting to the ^^^^ 
Iii<iian8 the parade of an European tournament, ^j^^\^f 
he advanced with his. troops, in battle array, ^^5. 
towards the h<mse in which Anacoana and the 
chiefs who attended her were assembled. The 
infaintry took possession of all the avenues 
ifirhich led to the village. The horsemen en- 
compassed the house. These movements were 
the object of admiration without any mixture 
of fear, until, upon a signal which had been 
concerted, the Spaniards suddenly drew- their 
swords, and rushed upon the Indians, defence- 
less, and astonished at an act of treachery 
which exceo^ed the conception of undesigning 
men. In a moment Anacoana was secured. 
All her attendants were seized and bound. Fire 
was set to the house ; and witiiout examination 
or conviction, all these unhappy persons, the 
most illustrious in their own country, were con- 
sumed in the flames. Anacoana was reserved 
for a more ignominious fate. She was carried 
in chains to St Domingo, and, after the for- 
mality of a trial before S^nish judges, she 
was condemned, upon the evidence of those 
very men who had betrayed her, to be publicly 
hanged.* 



* Oviedo, lib. Hi. c. 12. Herrera> dec. 1. lib. vi. c. ^l*. 
Rdaeioii de destruyc. de las Indias por Bart, de las Casas, 
p.8. . 
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of the In- 
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Otbrawbd and humbled by this atrodow 
treatment of their princes and nobles» who wei^ 
objects of their highest reverence^ the people 
in ail the provinces of Hispaniola submitted^ 
without farther resistance, to the Spaxlish joke. 
Upon the death of Isabella^ all the regulations 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their servi- 
tude were forgotten* The small gratuity paid 
to them as the price of their labour waa with- 
drawn» and at tiie same time the tasks imposed 
upoq them were increased. Ovando, without 
any restraint, distributed Indians among his 
friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom the 
Queen had left by will one*half of the revenue 
arising from the settlements in the New World, 
conferred grants of a similar nature upon his 
courtiers, as the least expensive mode of re- 
warding their services. They farmed out the 
Indians, of whom they were rendered pro- 
prietors, to their countrymen settled m Hispe^ 
niola ; and that wretched people, being com- 
pelled to labour in order to satisfy the rapadtf 
pf both, the exactions of their oppressors no 
longer knew any bounds. But, baii>arous as 
their policy was, and fatal to the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola, it produced, for some time, vefy 
considerable effects. By calling forth the force 
of ^ whole nation, and exerting it in one direc- 
tion, the working of the mines was carried on 
with amazing rapidity and success. During 
several years, the gold brought into the royal 
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i§sTneltiiig-houses in Hispaniola amounted an- book 
nually to four hundred and sixty thousand i^.»iy«^ 
pesos, above a hundred thousand pounds ster- i50€. 
ling ; which, if we attend to the great change 
in the value of money since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the present times, 
must appear a considerable sum. Vast for- 
tunes were created, of a sudden, by some: 
Others dissipated, in ostentatious profusion, 
what they acquired with facility. Dazzled by 
both, new adventurers crowded to -America, 
with the most eager impatience, to share in 
those treasures which had enriched their coun- 
trymen ; and, notwithstanding the mortality 
occasioned by the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, the colony continued to increase.* 

OvANDO governed the Spaniards with wis- Progress of 
dom and justice not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians. He established 
equal laws ; and, by executing them with im- 
partiality, accustomed the people of the co-* 
lony to reverence them. He founded several 
new towns in different parts of the island, and 
allured inhabitants to them, by the concession 
of various immunities. He endeavoured to 
turn the attention of the Spsmiards to some 
branch of industry more useful than that of 
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searching for gold in the mines. Some slips 
of the sugar-cane having been brought from 

1506. the Canary Islands by way of experiment, thej 
were found to thrive with such increase in the 
rich soil and warm climate to which they were 
transplanted, that the cultivation of them soon 
became an object of commerce. Extensive 
plantations were begun ; sugar- works, which 
the Spaniards called mgemos^ from the various 
machinery employed in them, were erected; 
and in a few years the manufacture of this 
commodity was the great occupation of the 
inhabitants of Hispaniola, and the most con- 
siderable source of their wealth.* 

^I^OT "Irf '^^^ prudent endeavours of Ovando to pre 
Fwdmaad. mote the welfare of the colony, were power- 
fully seconded by Ferdinand. The large re- 
mittances which he received from the New 
World opened his eyes, at length, with respect 
to the importance of those discoveries, which 
he had hitherto affected to undervalue. For- 
tune, and his own address, having now extri- 
cated him out of those difficulties in which he 

1507. had been involved by the death of his Queen, 
and by his disputes with his son-in-law about 
the government of her dominions,t he had full 



* Oviedoi lib. iv. c. 8. 

f Hist, of the Reign of Charies V. vol. iL p. 6, &c. 
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leisure to turn his attention to the affiiirs of 
America. To his provident sagacity, Spain is 
indebted for many of those regulations which iso7. 
gradually formed that system of profound but 
jealous policy, by which the governs her domi- 
nions in the New World. He erected a court 
distinguished by the title of the Casa de Contra- . 
tacion^ or Board of Trade, composed of persons 
eminent for rank and abilities, to whom be 
committed the administration of American 
affairs. This board assembled regularly in 
Seville, and was invested with a distinct and 
extensive jurisdiction. He gave a regular 
form to ecclesiastical government in America, 
by nominating archbishops, bishops, deans, to- 
gether with clergymen of subordinate ranks, 
to take charge of the Spaniards established 
there, as well as of the natives who should em- 
brace the Christian faith. . But notwithstand- 
ing the. obsequioui( devotion of the Spanish 
court to the Papal See, such was Ferdinand's 
solicitude to prevent any foreign power from 
claiming jurisdiction, or acquiring influence in 
his new dominions, that he reserved to the 
crown of Spain the sole right of patronage to 
the benefices in America^ and stipulated that 
no pafial bull or mandate. should be promul- 
gated there, until it was previously examined 
and approved of by his council. With the 
same spirit of jealousy, ]^e prohibited any goods 
to be exported to America, or any person to 
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noo% tetde there, urithoiit a special Hcenae fiom «te 
cooaciL* 

BvTt natwitfastanding this attention to the 
polioe and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
impended which threatened its dissolution. 
The original inhabitants, <ri whose labcur the 
Spaniards in Hispaotida depended for tb&t 
prosperity, and even their existence, wasted 
so &st, that the extinction of the whc^e race 
seemed to be inevitable. When Columbos dis- 
covered Hispaniola, the number of its inhabit 
tants was computed to be at least a miifioo.t 
ITiey were now reduced to sixty thousand in 
the space of fifteen years. This consumption 
of the human species, no less amazing than 
rapid, was the effect of several concuning 
causes. The natives of the American islands 
were of a more feeble constitution ttmn tfae 
inhabitants of the other hemisphere. They 
could neither perform the same ivork, nor en- 
dure the same fatigue, with men whose organs 
were c^ a more vigorous conformation* Hie 
listless indolence in which they delighted to 
pass their di^s, as it was tire effect of their de^ 
bUi^, contributed likewise to increase it, and 
rendered them, from habit as well m constito- 



* Herrers, dec. 1. lib.Ti. c. 19, 20. 
t n>id.decl.Iib.x. C.12. 
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tioii, iiicapftble of hard l^hcfoi. The food on boor 
Mrhieh they submsted a^Kn-ded little nourkh^ u/^V f 
ixient^ and they were accustomed to take it in >507. 
soaiall qaantities» not sufficietit to iimgorale a 
languid frame, and render it equal to the effiirtflk 
of active industry* Hie Spaniards^ without 
attending to those peculiarities in the consti* 
tution of the Americans, imposed tasks upon 
tfaem, which, though not greater than Euro^ 
peans might have performed with ease, were 
so disproportioned to their strength, that many 
sunk leader the fatigue, and ended their wretch* 
ed days. Others, prompted by impatience and 
despair, cut short their own lives with a violent 
hand. Famine) lm)ught on by compelling such 
numbers to abandon the culture of thejt lands 
in order to labour in the mines, proved fatal 
to many. Diseases of various kinds, some 
oecasionefd by the hardships to which they 
were exposed, and others by their intercourse 
with the Europeans, who communicated to 
them some of their peculiar maladies^ com- 
pleted the desolation of the island. The 8pa» 
niaids, being thus deprived of the instmments 
whidi^they were accustomfed to ef»p)oy, faumd 
it impossible to extend their improvements^ or ' 
even to carry on the works which they had 
already begun. In order to provide an imme- isos. 
diate remedy 6tt an evil so sdarmmg, Ovando 
proposed to transport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under pretence 

4« 
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that Ui^ might .b^ civilised with more fmeSiky, 
and instructed to greater adwnta^e in the 
1508. Christian religion, if they were united to the 
Spanish colony^ and placed under the unme- 
diate inspection of the missiotiaries settled 
there. Ferdinand, deceived by this artifice, 
or willing to connive at an act of vic^nee 
which policy represented as necessary, gave 
his assent to the proposal. Several vessek 
were fitted out for the Lucayos, the com- 
manders of which informed the natives, viiih 
whose language they were now well acquaint- 
ed, that they came from a delicious country, 
in which the departed ancestors of the Indiai^ 
resided, by whom they were sent to invite their 
descendjmts to resort thither, to partake of 
the bliss enjoyed there by happy spirits. That 
simple people listened with wonder and cre- 
dulity ; and fond of visiting their rehitions and 
friends in that happy region, followed the Spa* 
niards with eagerness. By this artifice, above 
forty thousand were decoyed into Hispaniolai 
to share in the sufferings which were the lot. 
of the inhabitants of that island, and to mii^ 
their groans and tears with those of that, wretch- 
ed race of meo.* 



* Herrera^. dec. 1. lib* vii. c» 9. Oviedo,.Uh. liL €•€* 
Gofnara, Hist. c. 41. . ^ 




Th$ Spaniards ha4 for some timet earned 
on their operations in the mines of Hispaniola 
with' such ardour, as well as success, that these i.^s. 
seetofd to have engrossed their whole atten- v^u^ 
tiom The spirit of discovery languished ; and, 
since the last voyage of Columbus, no enter* 
prise of any moment had been undertaken, 
!But 9s the decrease of the Indians rendered 
it impossible to acquire wealth in that island 
tritb the same rapidity as formerly, this urged 
some of the more adventurous Spaniards to 
search for new countries, where their avaricQ 
m^t be gratified with more facility. Juan 
P^Hfiee d6 Leon, who commanded under 
Ovando in the eastern district of Hispaniola, 
passed over to the island of St Juan de Puerto 
Kico, which Columbus had discovered in his 
second voysige, and penetrated into the inte*^ 
lior part of the country.. As he found the soil 
to be fertile, and expected, from some syvap* 
toms, as well as from the information of th? 
inhabitant^ to discover mines of gold in the 
mountains, Ovando permitted him to attempt 
making a settlement in the island. This was 
easily effected by an officer eminent for con- 
duct no less than for courage. In a few years 
Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spanish go- 
vernment ; the natives were reduced to servi- 
tude ; and, being treated with the same incon- 
siderate rigour as their neighbours in Hispa- 
niola, the race of coriginal inh»bitmit$i» worn 

vol.. I. V 
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out With fatigue and sa/Bmngg, was aeon ^ter* 
minated.* 




1508. 



About the same time, Juan Diaz de S66s, 
in conjunction with Vincent Yanez Finzon^ 
one of Columbus's original companions^ made 
a voyage to the continent. They bdd the 
same course which Columbus had taken, as 
far as to the island of Guanaios ; but, stand- 
ing from thence to the west, they discomed 
a new and extensive province, afterwards 
known by the name of Yucatan, and proceed- 
ed a considerable way along the coast of that 
country .t Though nothing memorable occur- 
red in this voyage, it deserves notice^ because 
it led to discoveries of greater importsmce. 
For the same reason, the voyage of Sebastian 
de Ocampo must be mentioned. By the com* 
mand of Ovando, he sailed round Cuba, and 
first discovered with certainty^ that this coun- 
try, which Columbus once supposed to be a 
, part of the continent, \9M a large island.} 

Diego Co. This voyage round Oiba was one of the 
i!Xted^ last occurrences tinder the admiilistration of 
"^LSL. Ovando. Ever since the death of Columbus, 



* Herrera, dec.l.lib.vii. c. 1 — *. Gomara, Hist, c 41. 
Relacion de B. de las Casas, p. 10. ' 

t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 17. 
• t HerretB) dec^ 1. lib* vh..o*4.'<> ^ ^ i ; 
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kis WQ Don Diego had been employed in ^i^ book 
citing FerdinaQd to grant him the ofiiees of 



viceroy and. admiral in th^ Nqw World, toge- ^'^w. 
ther with all the othel* tmmuqities and profits 
which desceUfded fo him by inheritance, in 
consequence of the original cJEipitulation .with 
his father. But if these dignities and revenues 
lip]»eaned so .considerable to Ferdinand, that« 
M the expense of being deemed unjust as well 
as: ungrateful* he had wrested them from Co* 
luQiiibus, it i«:not surprising. that he should be 
unwilling to confer them OU; his son. Accord- 
ingly, Don Diego wasted two years in inces* 
sant but fruitless importunity. Weary of this, 
he endeavoured at length to obtain, by a legal 
sentence, what he could not procjire from the 
favour of an interested monarch. He com- 
menced a suit against Ferdinand before the 
oounetl which managed Indian aibirs, and that 
court, with iat^rjty which reflects honour up- 
on its proceedings, decided against the King* 
and sustained Don Diego's claim of the vice- 
royalty, together with all the other privileges 
stipulated in the capitulation. Even after this 
decree, Ferdinand's repugnance to put a sub- 
ject in possession of such extensive rights, 
might have dirown in new obstacles, if Don 
Diego had not taken a step which interested 
very powerful persons in the success of hia 
claims. The sentence of the council of the 
Indies gave him a title to a rank so elevated. 
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BOOK and a fortune so client, that lie fotmd no 
\^^»^m^ difficulty in conctoding a rmxntige with Donna 

1508. Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Tofedo, 
great. commendator of Leon, afid brother of 
the 'Duke of Alta, a nobleoiati of the &^ 
rank, and nearly related to the Ki»g« The 
Duke and his family espoused so wamolj the 
cauise of their new ally^ that Ferdinand couli 

1509. not resist their solicitationis* He lecaHed 
Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his sue* 
cessor, though, eveiftiin t^onfei'ring this favour, 
he could not conceal his jealousy > for he al- 
lowed him to assume only the title of govcnior, 
not that of viceroy, which had been adp udg^ 
to belong to him.* 

I. 
Herepain DoN DiEGO quicfcly repaired to Hispaniola, 
SoS^^ attended by his brother, his ubeles, his wife, 
whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honcHired 
with the title of vice-queen, and a numeitnis 
retinue of persons of both seioes, bom of good 
families. I^e lived With a splendour and mag- 
nificence hitherto unknown in the New World j 
and the family of Columbus seemed now to 
enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
ventive genius, of which he himself had been 
cruelly defrauded. The colony itself acquired 
new lustre by the accession of so many inha- 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. Tii. c. 4, &c. 
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biUnts of $ difierent rank and character from 
knost of tiioae who had hitheirto migrated to 
America, and many of the most illustrious fa- i«^- 
milies in the Spanish settlements are descend- 
ed from the persons who fat that time accom- 
pariied Don Diego Columbus.* 

No benefiti accrued to the unhappy natives 
from this c^nge of governors* Dod Diego 
was CK>t only authorized by a royal edict to 
continue ii^b repartimientos^ or distribution of 
Indians, but the particular number which he 
Mnight graiit to isvery person, according to his 
rank in the colony, was specified. He availed 
bimself 6£ that permissk>n, and soon. after he 
landed at St Domingo, he divided such In- 
dians as were still unappropriated, among his 
relation&and attendant&t 

. The dexfc care of the hew governor: was to ff ^ ^ 

fidicvy OK 

/coitnply with, ah instruction which he received CutMigiuL 
from the King, about settling a colony in 
Cubaguai a ^mall island which Columbus had 
discovered in liis third voyage. Though this 
barren spot hardly yielded subsistence to its 
wretched inhabitants, such quantities of those 



* Oviedo, lib. xii. c. 1. 

f Recopilacion de Leyes, lib. vi. tit. 8. 1. 1, 2. Herrera, 
dec. 1« lib. yii. c. 10. 
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oysters which produce pearls were found on Hs 
coast, that it did not long escape the inquisf- 
tive avarice of the Spaniards, and became a 
place of considerable retort. Large fortunes 
were acquired by the fishery of pearls^ wbidi 
was carried on with extraordinary ardoor. 
The Indians, especially those from the Lucajo 
Islands, were compelled to dive for them ; and 
this dangerous and unhealthy employment was 
an additional calamity, which eohtributed not a 
little to the extinction of that devoted race.* 



Hew 



About this period, Juan Diaz de Solis and 
Pinzon set out, in conjunction, upon a second 
voyage. They stood directly south, towards 
the equinoctial line, which Pinzon had for* 
merly crossed, and advanced as far as the ^' 
tieth degree of southern latitude. They were 
astonished to find that the continent of Ame- 
rica stretched, on their right hand, through all 
this vast extent of ocean. They landed in 
different places, to take possession in name of 
their sovereign ; but though the ccnintry ap- 
peared to be extremely fertile and inviting, 
their force was so small, having been fitted 
out rather for. discovery than making setde- 
ments, that they left no colony behind them. 
Their voyage served, however, to give the 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. Gomara, Hist, c.78- 
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I 'S|9aiuard8 more exalted and . adequate ideas P^qm 
"With respect to the dimensions of 'this new s,^^^,^^ 

I quarter of the globe.* i«>^ 

I ^ 

\ Though it was about ten years since Colum- a setae- 

bus had dkcov^ed the main land of America, ^^i^t ^ 

, the Spamards had hitberto made »o settle- •"^"'p*^ 
aient in any part of it. What had been so 
long ne^ected was now seriouisly attempted) 
and with considerable vigour ; though the pl^jii 
for this purpose was. neither formed by the 
crown, ncMT executed at the expense of the 
nation, but carried on by the enterprising spi- 
rit of private adventurers. This scheme took 
its rise from Alonso de Ojeda^ who had air 
ready made two voyages as a discoverer, by 
jwhich he acquired considerable reputation, 
but no wealth. But hia. character for intre- 
pidity and conduct easily procured him asso- 
ciates, who advanced the money requisite to 
4]efiray the charges of the expedition. About 
the same time, Diego de Nicuessa, who had 
acquired a large fortune in Hispaniola, formed 
a similar desi^. Ferdinand encouraged both ; 
and tliough he refused to advance the smallest 
sum, was extremely liberal of titled and pa- 
tents. He erected two governments on the 
continetat, one extracting from* Cs^pe de Vela 



.^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii, c. 9. 
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Bomc to the Gulf of Damn, and the other ftom tlm 
s^^^^ to Cs^ Gracias a Dios. The fbmicr wai 
1509. given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. <J^eda 
fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with 
three hundred men ; Nicuessa, »x vessels, with 
seven hundred and e^hty men. Thej aaUed 
about the same time from St Domngo for 
their respective governments. In order to 
give tbeir tiUe to these countriea some ap^ 
pearance of validity, several of the mo^ emi- 
nent divines and lawyers hi Spain were em- 
ployed to prescribe the mode in which tb^ 
should take possession of them.* There is 
not in the history of mankind any thiag more 
singular or extravagant than the form whidi 
they devised for this purpose. They instructed 
these invaders, as soon as they landed on die 
continent, to declare to the natives the pria» 
cipal articles of the Christian faith; to ac- 
quaint thetn, in particular, with the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Pope over all the kingdom 
of the earth ; to inform them of tiie grant 
which this holy pontiff had madeof tlieir coun- 
try to the iking of S^n ; to reifuire them tio 
embrace the doctrines of that rel^km which 
the Spaniards made known to them ; and to 
submit to the sovereign whose authority they 
proclaimed. If the Datives refused to compty 



* Herrera, dec. !• lib. vii. c. 15. 
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with this requmtioDy the tere^ of which must 
liave been utterly incomprehensible to unin- 
structed IncUans, then Ojeda and Nicuessa im 
were authorized to attack theth with fire and 
svT^ord ; to Deduce them^ their wives and cfaiU 
dren« t^ a state of servitude; ^ind to compel 
tfafisn foy force to recognise the jurisdiction of 
tbe churoh» and the authority of the monarch, 
to which they would not voluntarily subject 
themselves** 

As the inhabitants of the condoeut , could Thed». 

asters aU ' 

not at once ytdd assent to doctrines too re* tending it 
fioed for their uncultivated understandings, 
and explained to them by interpreters imper- 
fectly acquamted with their language ; as they 
did not oonceiye how a foreign priest, of whom 
they bad never heard» oouldJi^ive' any right to 
dispose of their country, or Kow an unknown 
pvince should claim jurisdiction over them as 
his subjects^^^they ierceiy opposed the new 
niTOdei3 of their territories. O^a a/nd Ni<» 
cuessa ^adeav^mred to effect by force what 
tbey eould eot acc^miplish by persuasiou. The 
contemporary writers enter into a very minute 
derail ifk relating their transactions ; but as 
they made ino discevery of importance,, nor 
estahlisbed . a^ny permanent settlemetil;, their 



« See NoTBiKXiD. faffeSeS. 
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ttdvcntures are not entitled to tfiy oomndenUe 

IIL 

_ ^^ place in the general hiatcMy <^a periodU wbm 
t909> romantic vakmr, straying with incrattk 
hanbhipt , distinguish every eflbrt a£ the S^ 
nisb arms. Tb^ found the natives in thor 
countries of which they went to assume tiie 
government, to be of a character veiy diflerent 
from that of their countrymen in the islands. 
They were fierce and wariite* Their arrows 
were dipped in a poison so noxious, that every 
wound was followed with certain death. In 
one encounter they slew above seventy of 
pjeda^s followers, and the S^niards, for the 
first tim^ were taught to dread the inhabitants 
-of the New World. Nicutosa was opposed by 
people equally resolute in defi^ce of their pos- 
sessions. Nothing could soften thdr i^odty. 
Though the Spaniands employe^ every art to 
sooth them^ and to gain their confidaice, they 
reftised to hold any intercourse, or to ex- 
change any friendly <^ce, with mai whose 
residence among them they comidered as fatal 
1510. to their liberty and independemse. Tbis impla- 
cable enmity of the natives, tbou^ it rendned 
an attempt to establish a settlement in their 
, country exti:emely difficult as well as duger- 
ous, might have been surmounted at kngth by 
the p^sevei^nce of the Spaniands, t^ the w- 
periority of their arms, and their skill in the 
^ art of war. But every disaster which can be^ 
accumulated upcmthe unfoiptunate, combined 
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lo complete their ruin. The loss of their skips 
:by various accidents upon an unknown coast, 
the ^ diseases peculiar to a climate the most i^io. 
noxious in all America, the want of provistons 
unavoidable in a country imperfectly cultivat- 
ed, dissension among themselves, aind the in- 
cessant hostilities of the natives, involved them 
in a succession of calamities, the bare recital of 
which strikes one with horror. Though they 
received two considerable reinf<H*cements from 
Hispaniolsy the greater part of those who had 
engaged in this unhappy expedition perished, 
in less than a year, in the most extreme misery. 
A few who survived, settled as a feeble colony 
at Simta. Maria d Antigua, on the Gulf of 
Darien, under the command of Vasco Nugne^ 
de B^bda, who, in the most deq^erate^ exigan* 
.cies, displayed such cojurage jand.cond^ct^ as 
'first gained the confidence of hi$ icpuiMrymeQ, 
and, marked him ixat as their leader in more 
. splendid and sucicessful undertakings.: Nor 
. wi^ (he the only adventurer ia this expedition 
who will appear with lustre in tpore i;mportant 
sQen^/. Francisco JPiz^rro was one of Ojeda's 
, compfiLuioiiB, and in this^ sfi^bool of adversity ^c* 
quired or: ^proved ,t^e talents which fitted 
him for the extraordinary actions which he 
afterwards performed. Hernan Cdftes, whose 
name became still more famous^ had. likewise 
, engaged early in this jenterprise, which roused 
all the active youth of Hispaniola to arm^; 
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BOOK .-bnt the good fortune that accompanied \m 
^^ '^' in his sabsequent adventures, interposed to 
i5ia save him from the disasters to which his am- 
panions were exposed. He was taken ili at i 
St Domingo beibre the departure of the fle^ 
and detained there by a tedious indisposi- 
tion.* 

Oxiquest NoTWiTHSTANDiKO tfae unfortunate issue oi 
^^"^ this expedition, the Spaniards were not de- 
terred from engaging in new schemes of a 
inmiiar nature. When wealth is acquired gra- 
dually by the persevering hand of industry, or 
accumulated by the slow operations of regular 
commerce, the means employed are so pro- 
portioned to the end attained, that there is 
nothing to strike the imagination, and little to 
urge on the active powers of the miod to un- 
' common effi>rts. But when large &rtimes 
were created almost instantaneously ; when 
gold and pearls were procured in exchange 
for baubles; when 4iie countries which pro- 
duced t^ese rich commodities, de^mded only 
by naked savages, might^ be seized by Ihe 
first boid invader ; objects so singular and 
afluring; roused a wonderful spirit of enter- 



* Henrera, iec. h lib, vii. c, 11, &c. Gomara, niat.c 57, 
.58, », <Bea»m. Hist. lib. Lc. 18.*.^. P. Martyr, decad. 
p. 122. t 
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prise among the Spaiiiards, wfaa rushed with 
ardour into this liew palii that was opened to 
wealth and d^tincdon. While this spirit conti* ^^^^ 
mied warm and vigorous, every attempt either 
towards discovery pr conquest was applauded^ 
and adventurers engaged in it with emulation* 
The passion for iiew undertakings^ which cha* 
racterizes the age of discoveiy in the latter pmrt 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century, would alone have been sufficient to 
prevent the Spaniards from ^topj^ng short in 
their . career; Bu^ circumstancea peculiar to 
Hispaniola at this juncture Concurred with it 
in extending their navigation and conquests. 
The rigorous tr^ment of the inhabitants of 
that island having almost extirpated the race, 
many of the Spanish planters, as I have al* 
ready observed, fiuding it impossible to carry 
on their works with the same vigour and pro- 
fit, were obliged to look out for settlementi» 
in some country where people were not yet 
wasted by oppression. Others, with the in- 
considerate levity natural to men upon whom 
wealth pours in with a sudden flow, had 
squandered, in thoughtless prodigality, what 
they acquired with ease, and were driven by 
n^c^sity to embark in the most desperate 
schemes, in order to retrieve their afiairs. 
From all these causes, when Don Diego Co- i^n. 
lumbus proposed to conquer the island of Cuba, 
and to Establish a colony there, many persons 
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bom: of chief dktiiiction in HiqNrtiiola engaged ^mtii 
ij'^^j' alacrity 4n the measope. He gave the coib- 
15U. mand of the troops destined for that service ts 
Diego Velasquez, one of his father's compa- 
nions in his second voyage,* and who, havio^ 
been long settled in Hi^aoiola, had ael^antd 
an ample fortune, with such reputation for 
probity and prudence, that be seeing to be 
well qualified for coodoeting an expeditioo <^ 
importance. Three htiadred men wa*e denied 
sufficient for the conquest of an island of above 
seven hundred miles in length, and £Ued wiA 
inhabitants. But they were of the same unwar- 
like charact^ with the peqple of Hispaniola. | 
They were not only intimtdSi^d by the appear- 
ance of their new enemies, but unprepared to 
resikt them. For though, from the time that 
the Spaniards took possession of the adjacent 
island, there was reason to ei^pect a descent 
m tbdr t^rttories, none of the small commu- 
nities into which Cuba was divided, had either 
made any provi^on for its own defence, or had 
formed any concert for their comoKui safetj. 
The only obstruction the Spaniards met* with 
was from Hatuey, a caziqae, who had fled 
from Hispamola, and had taken possessicmof 
the eastern extremity of Cuba. He stood upon 
the defensive at thdr first landing, .and en- 
deavoured lo drive them back to their ships. 
His feeble troops, however, were soon broken 
and dispersed; tmd he faimsdf being taken 



prisooeiv Velasquez, aoceording to the barbft* ^^^ 
rous maxiinf of the Spaniards, considered htm Sp^ y ^^i^ 
as a slave who had taken, arms against bk ^^^^^ 
master, and condemned him to the flam^ 
When Hatney was fastened to the stake, a 
Franciscan friar labouring ta convert him, pro- 
mised him immediate admittance into the joys 
ef heaven^ if he would embrace the Christian 
faith. *^ Are there any Spaniards,'' says he^ 
aAer'^some pause, *^ in that region of bliss 
which you describe?"-— "Yes," replied the 
monk, " but only such as are worthy and 
good."-^H The best c£ them," returned the 
indignant caziqde^. ." have neither worth nor 
goodness : I wijk^tiot go to a place where I 
may meet^Mrith one of that accursed irace."* 
This dreadful example of vengeance 'struck 
the people of Cuba with such terror, that they 
fioarcely gave a^y opposition to the progress 
of their invaders'; and Velasquez, without the ' 
loss of a man, annexed this extensive^and ferw 
tile island to the Spanish nK)narchy.t 

The facility with which this important con* Discovery 
quest was completed, served as an incitement 
to other xindertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon 



* B. de las Casas, p. 40. 

t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. cu 2, 3, &c. Oriedo^ lib. xrii. 
e. 3. p. 1C9. 
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900K having acquired both fame and wealth hf the 
> "^^ redaction of Puerto Rico, was ioapatiait to 
151& engage in some new enterprise. He filted 
Q||t three ships at his own expense for a 
voyage of discovery, and his rquitation seem 
drew together a respectable body of followers. 
He directed his course towards the Xucajo 
Islands ; and after touching at several c^ Uieoi, 
aa well as of the Bahama Isles, he stood to the 
south-west, and discovered a country hitherto 
unknown to the Spaniards, which he called 
Florida, either because be fell in with it oa 
Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and 
beautiful appearance. He attempted to land 
in diflferent places, but met with such porous 
opposition from the natives, w^o mere fierce 
and warlike, as convinced him that an increase 
of force was requisite to effect a settlement. 
Satisfied with having opened a communication 
with a new country, , of whose value and im- 
portance he conceived very sanguine hopes, 
he returned to Puerto Rico^ through the chan- 
nel now known by the name, of the Gulf of 
Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de 
Leon to undertake this, voyage ; he was in- 
fluenced by one of those visionary ideas, which 
at that time often mingled with the spirit of 
discovery, and rendered it more active. A 

35 
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tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto 
Rico^ that in the Isle of Bimini, one of the 
Lucayos, there was a fountain of such won- i^is. 
derful virtue as to renew the youth, and r^al 
the vigour, of every person who bathed in its 
salutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
grand* restorative, Ponce de Leon and his fol- 
lowers ranged through this islands, searching, 
with fruitless solicitude and labour, for the 
fountain which was the chief object of their 
expedition. That a tale so fabulous should 
gain credit among simple uninstructed Indians 
is not surprising. That it should make any 
impression upon an enlightened people, ap- 
pears, in the present age, altogether incredible. 
The fact,Jiowever, is certain; and the most 
authentic Spanish historians mention thjs ex- 
travagant sally of their credulous countrymen. 
The Spaniards, at that period, were engaged 
in a career of activity which gave a romantic 
turn to their imagination, and daily presented 
to them strange and marvellous objects. A 
New World was opened to their view. They 
visited islands and (Continents, of whose exist- 
ence mankind in former ages had no concep- 
tion. \n those 'delightful countries, nature 
seemed to assume another form : every tree 
and plant and animal was different from those 
of the ancient hemisphere. They seemed to 
be transported into enchanted ground; and 
after the wonders which they had seen, no* 
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tbiog, in the warmth and novelty of their al> 
miration, appeared to them so extraordiiiarjas 
1513* to be beyond belief. If the rapid setcceaskm 
of new and striking scenes made such impres- 
sion even upon the sound understanding dt 
Columbus, that he boasted of having found the 
seat of Paradise, it will not appear strange that 
Ponce de Leon should dream of discoverii^ 
the fountain of youth.* 



Bmlboam 



( of Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dis- 
oiu^'^ covery of much greater importance was made 
in another part of America. Balboa having 
been raised to the government of the small 
colony at Santa Maria in Darien, by the vo- 
luntary suffrage of his associates, was so ex- 
tremely desirous to obtain from the crown a 
confirmation of their election, that he despatch- 
ed one of his oflScers to Spain, in order to soli- 
cit a royal commission, which might invest him 
with a legal title to the supreme command. 
Conscious, however, that he could not expect 
success from the patronage of Ferdinand's 
ministers, with whom he was unconnected, or 
from negociating in a court to the arts of which 
he was a stranger, he endeavoured to merit 



* P. Martyr, decad. p. 202. Ensayo ChronoL para k 
Hist, de la Florida, par D. Gab. Cardenas, p, K Oviedo, 
lib. xvi. c. 11. Herrera, dec. 1. lib ix, c. 5. Hist, de la 
Conq. de la Florida, par Garc de la Vega, lib. i, c S. 
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the dignity to which be aspired, and aimed at 
performing some signal service that would se- 
cure him the preference to every competitor. i5i«. 
Full of this idea, he made frequent inroads into 
the adjacent country, subdued several of the 
caziques, and collected a considerable quantity 
of gold, which abounded more in that part of 
the continent than in the islands. In one of 
these excursions, the Spaniards contended with 
such eagerness about the division of some gold, 
t|iat they were at the point of proceeding to 
acts of violence against one another. A yoqng 
cazique who was present, astonished at the high 
value which they set upon a thing of which he 
did not discern the use, tumbled the gold out 
of the balance with indignation ; and, turning 
to the Spaniards, " Why do you quarrel (says 
he) about such a trifle ? If you are so passion- 
ately fond of gold, as to abandon your own 
country, and to disturb the tranquillity of dis- 
tant nations for its. sake, \ will conduct you to 
a r^ion where the metal which seems to be the 
chief object of your admiration and desire is 
so common, that the meanest utensils are form- 
ed of it.'* Transported with what they heard, 
Balboa and his companions inquired eagerly 
where this happy country lay, and how they 
might arrive at it. He informed them, that at 
the distance of six suns, that is, of six days 
journey towards the south, they should disco- 
ver another ocean, near to which, this wealthy 



which he 
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BOOK kingdom was situated ; but if they intended td 

^^_1^ attack that powerful state, they must assemUe 
15U. forces far superior in number and strength to 
those with which they now appeared.^ 

'Hm This was the first information which the 

Spaniards received concerning the great South- 
ern Ocean, or the opulent and extenave coun- 
try known afterwards by the name <^ Peru. 
Balboa had now bdbre him objects suited to 
his boundless ambition, and the" miterpriang 
ardour of his genius. He immediately con- 
cluded the ocean which the cazique mention- 
ed, to be that for which Columbus had search- 
ed without success in this part of America, ia 
hopes of opening a more direct communication 
with the East-Indies ; and he conjectured that 
the rich territory which had been described to 
him, must be part of that vast and opulent 
region of the earth. Elated with the idea q( 
performiiig what so great a man had attempted 
in vain, and eager to accomplish a discoveiy 
which he knew would be no less acceptable to 
the King than beneficial to his country, he was 
impatient until he could set out upon this en- 
terprise, in comparison of which all his former 
exploits appeared inconsiderable. But previ- 



* Herrerar, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 2. Gomara, c. 60. P. 
Martyr, dec. p. 149. 
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ous axraAgeineiit aod preparation were requi- ^?^^ 
site to ensure success. He began with courts >^pv^ 
ing and securing the friendship of the neigh- ^^^2- 
bouring caziques. He sent some of his <^cers 
to Hispaniola with a large quantity of gold, as a 
proof of his past success, and an earnest of his 
future hopes. By a proper distribution of this, 
they secur^ the favour of the governor, and 
allured volunteers into the service. A const- \ 
derable reinforcement from that islafid jinned 
him, and he thoi^t himself in a condition to 
attempt the discovery.* 

The isthmus of Darien is not above sixty wfficuhy 

*^ of ezecut- 

miles in breadth ; but this neck <^ land, which ing it 
binds together the c<Hlttnents of North and 
South America, is strengthened by a chain of 
lofty mountains, stretching through its whole 
extent, which render it a barrier of solidity 
sufficient to resist the impulse of two opposite 
oceans. The mountains are covered with fo- 
rests almost inaccessible. The valleys in that 
moist: dimate, where it rains during two-thirds 
of the year, are marshy, and so frequently over- 
flowed, that th$ inhabitants find it necessary, in 
many places, to build their houses upon trees, 
in order to be elevated at some distance from 
the damp soil, and the odious reptiles engen.* 
dered in the putrid waters.* Large rivers 



* P. Martyr, dec. p. 158. 
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rush down with an impetuous current from the 
high grounds* In a region thinly inhabited bj 

1512. wandering savages, the hand of industry had 
done nothing to mitigate or correct those natu- 
ral disadvantages. To march across this un- 
explored country with no other guides but In- 
dians, whose fidelity could be little trusted, 
. was, on all these accounts^ the boldest enter- 
prise on which the Spaiiiai^ds had hitherto ven- 
tured in the New Worldl But the intrepidity 
of Balboa was such as distinguishefd him amcmg 
his countrymen, at a period when evety adven- 

1515. turer was conspicuous for daring courage. Nor 
was bravery his only merit; he was prudent in 
conduct, generous, a£&ble, and possessed of 
those popular talents which, in the most des- 
perate undertakings, inspire confidence and 
secure attachment. Even after the junction of 
the volunteers from Hispaniola, he was able to 
muster only an hundred and ninety men for his 
expedition. But they were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and ready to 
follow him through every danger^. A thousand 
Indians attended them to carry their pro^sions; 
and to complete their warlike array, they took 
with them several of those fierce dogs, which 
were no l^ss formidable than destructive to 
their naked enemies. 



!>>«»▼«» Balboa set out upon this important expedi- 
Sea. tion on the first of September, about the time 
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tibat the periodical rains began to abate. He ^^^ 
proceeded by sea, and without any difficulty, -^ ^ 
to the territories of a cazique whose friendship i^^^- 
he had gained ; but no sooner did he begin to 
advance into the interior part of the country, 
than he was retarded by every obstacle which 
he bad reason to apprehend, from the nature 
of the territory, or the disposition of its inhabi* 
tants^ Some of the caziques, at his approach, 
fled to the mountains with all their people, 
and carried off or destroyed whatever could 
afford subsistence to his troops. Otliers coU 
lected their subjects, in order to oppose his 
progress, and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was to conduct such a 
body of men through hostile nations, across 
awamps, and rivers, and woods, which had 
never been passed but by straggling Indians^ 
But by sharing in every hardship with the 
meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to 
meet every danger, by promising confidently 
to his troops the enjoyment of honour and 
riches superior to what had been attained by 
the most successful of their countrymen, he 
inspired them with such enthusiastic resolu- 
tion, that they followed him without murmur- 
ing. When they had penetrated a good way 
into the mountains, a powerful cazique ap^ 
peared in a narrow pass, with a numerous 
body of his subjects, to obstruct their progress. 
But men who had surmounted so many ob« 
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8tacle8» despis^ the qipoaitioii • of such feeble 
enemies. They attacked them with impetuo- 
1518. sity, and having dispersed them with much 
ease and great slaughter, continued their 
march. Though their guides had represented 
the breadth of the isthmus to be only a joir- 
ney of six days, they had already £qpent twenty- 
five in forcing their way through the woods 
and mountains. Many of them were ready to 
sink under such uninterrupted £sitigae m that 
sultry climate, several were taken ill of the 
dysentery and other diseases frequent in that 
country, and all became impatient to reach 
the period of their labours and sufferii^s. At 
length the Indians assured them, that from 
the top of the next mountain they should dis- 
cover the ocean which was. the object of their 
wishes. When, with infinite toil, they had 
climbed up the greater part of that stee^f 
ascent, Balboa commanded his men to halt, 
and advanced alone to the summit, that he 
might be the first who should enjoy a spec- 
tacle which he had so l<H3g desired. As soon 
as he beheld the South Sea stretching in end- 
less prospect below him, he fell oa his knees, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, returned 
thanks to God, who had conducted him to a 
discovery so beneficial to his countr}% and so 
honourable to himself. His followers, observ- 
ing his transports of joy, rushed forward to 
join in his wonder, exultation, and gratitude. 
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They held on their course to the shore wkh 




I great alacrity, when Balboa, advancing up to 
t the middle in the Vsraves with his buckler and »*^»- 
i sword, took possession of that ocean in the 
I name of the King his master, and vowed to 
i defend it, with these arms, against all his ene* 
: miesu * 

[ That part of the great Pacific or Southern 
I Ocean, which Balboa first discovered, still re- 
1 tains the*name of the Gulf of St Michael, which 
t he gave to it, and is situated to the east of 
j Panama. From several of the petty Princes, 
I who governed in the districts adjacent to that 
( gul^ be extorted provisions and gold by force 
; of arn)S. Others sent them to him volun- 
tarily. To these acceptable presents, some of 
the caziques added a considerable quantity of 
pearls ; and he learned from them, with much 
satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in the 
sea which he had newly discovered. 

Together with the acquisition of this wealth,^ He t^ 
I which served to sooth and encourage his fol- S^^ 
. lowers, he received accounts which confirmed *^«»««»«« 

\ a more opiu 

J his sanguine hopes of future and more exten- lentooun- 
sive benefits from the expedition; All the 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. l, &c. Gomara, c.62, &c. 
P. Martyr, dec* p. 205, Sec. 
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BOOK peiq^le on the coast of the South Sea concurred 
^ ^^ - ^ in infonning him, that there was a mighty and 
IS19. opulent kingdom situated at a conaiderable 
distance towards the south-east, the inhabitauto 
of which had tame animals to carry their bur- 
dens. In order to give the Spaniards an idea 
of these, they drew upon the sand the figure 
of the Llamas or sheep afterwards found in 
Peru, which the Peruvians had tauj^t to per- 
form such services as they described. As the 
Uama in its form nearly resemble a camel, 
a beast of burden deemed peculiar to Asia, 
this circumstance, in conjunction with the dis- 
covery of the pearls, another noted productioa 
of that country, tended to confirm the Spa- 
niards in their mistaken theory with respect to 
the vicinity of the New World to the East- 
Indies.* 



return* 



Obliged to But though the information which Balboa 
"^"*" received from the people on. the coast, as wdl 
as his own conjectures and hopes* rendered 
him extremely impatient to. visit this unknown 
country, his prudence restrained him from aU 
tempting to invade it widi m handful of men, 
exhausted by fatigue, and weakened by dis- 
i.t He determined to lead back his fot 



* Herrera, dec. U lib* x* c..2. 
t See Note XXIV. Page 372. 
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lowers, at present, to their aettlement of Santa SOok 
Maria in Darien, and to return next season Smp^^ 
'with a force more adequate to such an arduous i^^^* . 
enterprise. In order to acquire a more ex ten* 
aive knowledge of the isthmus, he marched 
back by a different routes which he found to 
be no less dangerous and difficult than that 
which he had formerly taken. But to men 
elated witb success, and animated with hope, 
nothing is . insurmountable. Balboa returned 1514. 
to iSanta Maria, from which he had been absent 
four months, with greater glory and more trea« 
sure than the Spaniards bad acquired in any 
expedition in the New World. None of Bal- 
boa's officers distinguished themselves more in 
this service. than Francisco Pizarro, or assisted 
with greater courage arid ardour in opening a 
communication with those countries, in which 
he was destined to act soon a most illustrious 
part.* , 

Balboa's first care was to send information Ped^nas 

appomted 

to Spain of the important discovery which he governor of 
had made ; and to demand a reinforcement of 
a thousand men, in order to attempt thecon*- 
quest of that opulent country, concerning 
which he had received such inviting intelli- 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. S— 6. Gomarai c. <$4. 
P. Martyr, dec. p. 229, &c. 
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BOOK gence. The tint account of the discovery ct 

s^^ymt^ the New World hardly occasioned ^eater yq 
1514. than the unexpected tidings, that a passagt 
was at last found to the great Southern Ocesau 
The communication with the East-Indies, bji 
course to the westward of the line of demarca* 
tion drawn by the Pope, seemed now to he 
certain. The vast wealth which flowed intdi- 
Portugal from its settlements and conquests in 
that country, excited the envy, and called fortk: 
the emulation of other states. Ferdinand hopedr 
now to come in for a share in this Jacrative. 
commerce, and in his eagerness to obtain it^ 
was willing to make an eiibrt beyond what Bal-i 
boa required. But even in this exertion, his- 
jealous policy, as well as the fatal antipathy oft 
Fonseca, now Bishop of Burgos, to every man 
of merit who distinguished himself in the New^ 
World, were conspicuous. Notwithstanding: 
Balboa's recent services, which mai&ed him 
out as the most proper person to finish that 
great undertaking which he had begun, Ferdi- 
nand was so ungenerous as to overlook these, 
and to appoint Pedrarias Davila governor of 
Darien. He gave him the command of fifteen 
stout vessels, and twelve hundred soldiers. 
These were fitted out at the public expense, 
with a liberality which Ferdinand had never 
displayed in any former armament destined for 
the New Wwld ; and such was the ardour of 
the Spanish geiitlemen to follow a leader who 
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VfSis about to conduct them to a country, where, 
as faipe reported, they had only to throw their 
nets into the sea and draw out gold,* that fif- i^'i^. 
teen hundred embarked on board the fleet } 
and if they had QOt been restrained, a much 
greater number would have engaged in the 
service, t 

Pedrarias reached the Gulf of Darien with- 
out any remarkable accident, and immediately 
sent some of his principal officers ashore to 
inform Balboa of his arrival, with the king's 
commission to be governor of the colony.-^ 
To their astonishment, they found Balboa, of 
whose great exploits they had heard so much, 
and of whose opulence they had formed such 
high ideas, clad in a canvass jacket, and wear- 
ing coarse hempen sandals used only by the 
meanest peasants, employed, together with 
some Itidians, in thatching his own hut with 
.reeds. Even in this simple garb, which cor- 
responded so ill with the expectations and 
; wishes of his new guests, Balboa received 
them with dignity. The fame of his disco- 
veries had drawn so many adventurers from 
the islands, that he could now muster four 
huncited and fifty men. At the head of these 



^ * Herrerat dec. 1. lib. x. c. 14. 

*t Ibid. c. 6, 7. P. Mattyr, dec. p. 177. 296. 
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daring veterans, he was more than a msbd 
for the forces which Pedrarias brought ^ 
1514. him. But though his troops murmured ]oik!| 
at the injustice of the King in supersediii 
their commander, and complained that stra^ 
gers would now reap the fruits of their fxrl 
and success, Balboa submitted with implicit 
obedience to the will of his sovereign^ and re- 
ceived Pedrarias with dll the deference due to 
his character.* 

j^"gM'<tt NoTwrTHSTANDiNG this moderation, to which 
honaiid Pedrarias owed the peaceable possession of his 
^■"'^ government, he appointed a judicial inquirj 
to be made into Balboa's conduct while under 
the command of Nicuessa, and imposed a con- 
siderable fine upon him, on account of the ir- 
regularities of which he had then been guitj. 
Balboa felt sensibly the mortification of being 
subjected to trial and to punishment in a pdace 
where he had so lately occupied the first statioD. 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealousy of his 
superior merit ; so that the resentment of the 
one, and the envy of the other, gave rise to 
dissensions extremely detrimental to the colony. 
It was threatened with a calami^ still more 
fatal. Pedrarias* had landed in Darien at a most 
•'"^' unlucky time of the year, about the middle of 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 1S,.14. 
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the rainy season, in that part of the torrid zon^ ^lu^ 
where the clouds pour down such torrents as w-y^v 
are unknown in more temperate climates.* *^^^ 
The village of Santa Maria was seated in a rich 
plain, environed with marshes and woods. The 
constitution of Europeans was unable to with- 
stand the pestilential influence of such a situa- 
tion, in a climate naturally so ndxious, and at a 
season so peculiariy unhealthy. A violent and 
destructive malady carried off many of the sol- 
diers who accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme 
scarcity of provisions augmented this distress, 
as it rendered it impossible to find proper re- 
freshment for the sick, or the necessary suste- 
nance for the healthy, t In the space of a 
month, above six hundred persons perished in 
the utmol^t misery. Dejection and despair 
spread through the colony. Many principal 
persons solicited their dislmission, and were glad 
to relinquish all their hopes of wealth, in order 
to escape from that perniciov^ region. Pedra- 
rias endeavoured to divert those who remained 
from brooding over their misfortunes, by find- 
ing them employment. With this view, he sent 
several detachments into the interior parts <^ 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, 
and to search for the mines in which it was 



* Richard, Hist. Naturelle de FAir, torn. i. p. 2(H. 

t Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 14. P. Martyr, dec. p. 2^fU 
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produced. These rapacious adventurers, man 
attentive to present gain than to the means o( 
1514. facilitating their future progress, plunderei 
without distinction wherever they marched 
Regardless of the alliances which Balboa had 
made with several of the caziques, they stripped 
them of every thing valuable, and treated them, 
as well as their subjects, with the utmost inso- 
lence and cruelty. By their tyranny and e2^- 
tionSy which Pedrarias, either from want of au- ' 
thority or of inclination, did not restrain, all \ 
the country from the Gulf of Darien to the Lake 
of Nicaragua.was desolated, and the Spaniatrds I 
were inconsiderately deprived of the advan- 
tages which they might have derived from the 
friendship of the natives, in extending their | 
conquests to the South Sea. Balboa, who saw 
with concern that such ill-judged proceedings 
retarded the execution of bis favourite scheme, 
sent violent remonstrances to Spain against the 
imprudent gover«pient of Pedrarias, which hi 
ruined a happy and flourishing colony. Pe- 
drarias, on the other hand, accused him of 
having deceived the King, by magnifying 
his own exploits, as well as by a false repre- 
sentation of the opulence and value of the 
country.* 



* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 15. dec. 2. c 1, ^^ Go- 
mara, c. 66. F. Martyr, dec. 3. c 10. Rcdacton de B. 

iLe^asCasas, p. 12. 
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FsRDiNAND became sensible at length of his 
imprudence in superseding the most active and 
experienced officer he had in the New World, i5i4. 

1 <■ /» . T» 11 Violent 

and,^ by way ot compensation to Balboa, ap^ proceedings 
pointed him adelantado, or lieutenant-governor b^hL 
of the countries upon the South Sea, with very 
extensive privileges and authority. At the 
same time he enjoined Pedrarias to support 
Balboa in all his operations, and to consult 
with him concerning every measure which he 
himself pursued. But to effect such a sudden i5i5. 
transition from inveterate enmity to perfect 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinand's power. Pe- 
drarias continued to treat his rival with ne- 
gleet i and Balboa's fortune being exhausted 
by the payment of his fine, ^nd other exac- 
^ tions of Pedrarias, he could not make suitable 
preparations for taking possession of his new 
government. At length, by the interposition 
and exhortations of the Bishop of Darien, they 
were brought to a reconciliation ; and, in order 
to cement this union more firmly, Pedrarias 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to 
Balboa. The first effect of their concord was, i5i6. 
that Balboa was permitted to make several 
small incursions into the country. These he 
conducted with such prudence as added to the 
reputation which he had already acquired. 
Many adventurers resorted to him ; and, with 
the countenance and aid of Pedrarias^ he be- 
gan to prepare for his expedition to the South 
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BOOK Sea. In order to accomplish this, it was ne- 
^_, Lr cessary to build vessels capable of conveying 
his troops to those provinces which he pur- 
lin, posed to invade. After surmounting many 
obstacles, and enduring a variety of those hard- 
ships which were the portion of the conquerors 
of America, he at length finished four smaD 
brigantines. In these, with three hundred 
chosen men, a force superior to that witb 
which Pizarro afterwards undertook the same 
expedition, he was ready to sail towards Peru, 
when he received an unexpected message £rom 
Fedrarias.* ^lAfi his reconciliation with Balboa 
had never been cordial, the progress which his 
son-in-law was making revived his ancient en- 
mity, and added to its rancour. He dreaded 
the prosperity and elevation of a man whom 
he had injured so deeply. He suspected that 
success would encourage him to aim at inde- 
pendence upon his jurisdiction; and so vio- 
lently did the passions of hatred, fear, and 
jealousy, operate upon his mind, that, in order 
to gratify his vengeance, he scrupled not to 
defeat an enterprise of the greatest moment to 
his country. Under pretexts which were false, 
but plausible, he desired Balboa to postpone 
his voyage for a short time, and to repair to 
Ada, in order that he might have an intervieii 
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T^ith him. Balboa, with the unsuspicious con- book 
fidence of a man conscious of no crime, in- v^p^^^w 
stantly obeyed the summons ; but as soon as 1517. 
lie entered the place, he was arrested by order 
of Pedrarias, whose impatience to satiate his 
revenge did not suffer him to languish long 
in confinement* Judges were immediately ap- 
pointed to proceed to his trial. An accusa- 
tion of disloyalty to the King, and of an in- 
tention to revolt against the governor, was 
preferred against him« Sentence of death was 
pronounced ; and though the judges who pass- 
ed it, seconded by the whole coleny, interced- 
ed warmly for his pardon, Pedrarias continued 
inexorable; and the Spaniards beheld, with 
, astonishment and sorrow, the public execution 
of a man whom they universally deemed more 
capable than any who had borne command in 
America, of forming and accomplishing great 
designs.* Upon his death the expedition 
which he had planned was relinquished. Pe- 
drarias, notwithstanding the violence and in- 
justice of his proceedings, was not only screen- 
ed from punishment by the powerful patronage 
of the Bishop of Burgos and other courtiers, 
but continued in power. Soon after he obtain- 
ed permission to remove the colony from its 
unwholesome station of Santa Maria to Pana- 
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may on the opposite side of the isthmus ^ and 
though it did not gain much in point of health- 
1517. fulness by the change, the commodious situa- 
tion of this new settlement contributed greatlj 
to facilitate the subsequent conquests of th& 
Spaniards in the extensive countries situated 
upon the ISouthern Ocean.* 

1515. During these transactions in I>arieii, the 

history of which it was proper to cany on in an 
uninterrupted tenor, several important events 
occurred with respect to the discovery, the con- 
quest, and government of other provinces in 
the New World. Ferdinand was so intent n^n 
opening a communication with the M<ducca or 
Spice Islands by the west, that, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and fifteen, he fitted oat 
two ships at his own expense, in order to at- 
tempt such a voyage, and gave tbe commaDA 
of them to Juan Diaz de Solis, who was deem- 
ed one of the most skilful navigators in Spain. 
He stood along the coast of South Americ^ 
and on the first of January one thousand five 
hundred and sixteen entered a river which he 
called Janeiro, where an extensive commerce 
is now carried on. From thence he proceeded 
to a spacious bay, which he supposed to be the 
entrance into a strait that communicated with 
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the Indian Ocean j but upon advancing ferther, «ook 
he found it to be the mouth of Rio de Plata, v^i^y^ 
one of the vast rivers by which the southern ^^i?. 
continent of America is watered. In endea- 
vouring to make a descent in this country, De 
Solis and several of his crew were sliain by the 
natives, who, in sight of the ships, cut their 
hodies in pieces, roasted and devoured them. 
Discouraged with the loss of their commander, 
and terrified at tljris shocking spectacle, the 
surviving Spaniards set sail for Europe, with- 
out aiming at any farther discovery.* Though 
this attempt proved abortive, it was not with- 
out benefit. It turned the attention of inge- 
nious men to this course of navigation, and 
prepared the way for a more fortunate voyage, 
hy which, a few years posterior to this period, 
the great design that Ferdinand had in view 
was accomplished. 

Though the Spaniards were thus actively state of 
employed in extending their discoveries and inHispJ 
settlements in America, they still considered ™**^ 
Hispaniola as their principal colony, and the 
seat of government. Don Diego Columbus 
wanted neither inclination nor abilities to have 
rendered the members of this colony, who were 
most immediately under his jurisdiction, pros- 
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perau8 and happy* But he was drcuniflcrihcd 
in all his operations by the ra^icious policy cf 
1517. Ferdinand, who on every occasion, and under 
pretexts the most frivolous^ retrenched lis 
privil^^es, and encouraged the treasurer, die 
judges, and other subordinate cheers, to coun- 
teract his measures, and to dispute his aotho- 
rtty. The most valuable prerogative wbiA 
the governor possessed, was that of disbibatmg 
Indians among die Spaniards settled in the 
island. The rigorous servitude of thoie m- 
faappy men having been but little mit^iated bj 
all the regulations in their &vour, die power 
of parcelling out such necessary instruments 
of labour at pleasure^ secured to the governor 
great influence in the colony. In ordei to 
strip him of this, Ferdinand created a new 
' office, with the power of distributing the In- 
dians, and bestowed it upon Hodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential 
minister* Mortified with the injustice, as well 
as indignity of this invasion upon his rights^ 
in a point so essential, Don Diego could no 
longer remain in a place where his power and 
consequence were almost annihilated. He 
repaired to i^ain with the vain hopes of ob- 
taining redress.* Albuquerque entered upon 
his office with all the rapacity of an indigent 
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adventurer, impatient to amass wealth. He book 
began with takinj^ the exact number of Indians wp^w 
in the island, and found, that from sixty thou- ^^ir- 
sand, who, in the year one thousand five hun- 
dred anU eight, survived after all their suffer- 
ings, they were now reduced to fourteen 
thousand. These he threw into separate divi- 
sions or lots, and bestowed them upon such as 
were willing to purchase them at the highest 
price* By diis arbitrary distribution^ severd 
of the natives were removed from their origi- 
nal habitations, many were taken from their 
ancknt masters, and all of them subjected 
to heavier burdens, and to more intolerable 
labour, in order to reimburse their new propri- 
etors. These additional calamities completed 
the misery, and. hastened on the extinction of 
this wretched and innocent race of men.* 

The violence of these proceedings, together cona-over- 
with the fatal consequences which attended spect to the 
them^ not only excited complaints among such ^STin- 
as thought themselves aggrieved, but touched *^^^- 
the hearts of all who retained any sentiments 
of humanity. From the time that ecclesiastics 
were sent as instructors into America, they 
perceived that the rigour with which their 
countrymen treated the natives, rendered their 
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ministry altogether fruitless. The missionaries^ 
in conformity to the mild spirit of that religion 
1117. which they were employed to publish, early 
remonstrated against the maxims of the planters 
with respect to the Americans, and condemned 
the repartimientos^ or distrihUionSf by which 
they were given up as slaves to their con- 
querors, as no less contrary to natural justice 
and the precepts of Christianity, than to sound 
policy. The Dominicans, to whom the instnio 
tion of the Americans was originally commii. 
ted, were most vehement in testifying against 
the reparthnientos. In the year one thousand 
five hundred and eleven, Montesino, one of 
their most eminent preachers, inveighed against 
this practice, in the great church at St Do- 
mingo, with all the impetuosity of popular 
eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, the prin- 
cipal officers of the colony, and all the laymen 
who had been his hearers, complained of the 
monk to his superiors; but they, instead of 
condemning, applauded his doctrine, as equally 
pious and seasonable. The Franciscans, in- 
fluenced by the spirit of opposition and rival- 
ship which subsists between the two orders, 
discovered some inclination to take part with 
the laity, and to espouse the defence of the 
repartimientos. But as they could not with 
decency give their avowed approbation to a 
system of oppression so repugnant to the spirit 
of religion, they endeavoured to palliate what 
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*hey could not justify, and alleged, in excuse book 
ibr the conduct of their countrymen, that it >,.p.^Ji«i# 
^ivas impossible to carry on any improvement i^ir. 
in the colcmy, unless the Spaniards possessed 
such dominion over the natives, that they could 
compel them to labour.* 

The Dominicans, regardless of such political ^2^ 
and interested considerations, would not relax (xmcemmg 
in any degree the rigour of their sentiments, ^"*' 
and even refused to absolve, or admit to the 
sacrament, such of their countrymen as con- 
tinued to hold the natives in servitude.! Both 
parties applied to the King for his decision in 
a matter of such importance. Ferdinand em- 
powered a committee of his privy-council, as- 
sisted by some of the most eminent civilians 
and divines in Spain, to hear the deputies sent 
from Hispaniok, in support of their reactive 
opinions. After a long discussion, the specu- 
lative point in controversy was determined in 
favour of the Dominicans, the Indians were 
declared to be a free peoplej entitled to all the 
natural rights of men ; but, notwithstanding 
this decision, the repartimientos vfere conti- 
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^ooK nued upon their ancient footing.* As this de- 
\m^^' termination admitted the principle upon whid 

1517. the Dominicans founded their opinion, ther 
renewed their efforts to obtain r^ef for tk 
Indians with additional boldness and zeal, it 
lengthy in order to quiet the colony, wUdi 
was alarmed by their remonstrances and ceo- 1 
sures, Ferdinand issued a decree of his privy- 1 
council, declaring, that after mature considm- j 
tion of the Apostolic Bull, and other titles bj ' 

1515. which the crown of Castile claimed a right to | 
its possessions in the New World, the servituie i 
of the Indians was warranted both by the Jaws ' 
of God and of man ; that unless they were | 
subjected to the dominion of the Spaniards^ 
and compelled to reside under th^ inspectimi, 
it would be impossible to reclaim them fn»n 
idolatry, or to instruct them in the principles 
of the Christian faith ; that no farther scnifk 
ought to be entertained conc^ning the law- 
fulness of the repartknimtoSf as the King and 
■ council were willing to take the charge of M 
upon their own conscience; and thatthe^^ 
fore the Dominicans, and monks of other rdi- 
gious orders, should sdbstain, for the iutuie, 
from those invectives, which, from an excess 
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of charitable, but ilUnformed zeal, they had 
uttered against that practice.* 

That his intention of adhering to this de- 
cree might be fully understood, Ferdinand con- 
ferred new grants of Indians upon several of 
his courtieiB*t But in order that he might not 
«eem' altogether inattentive to the righte of 
humanity, he published an edict, in which he 
endeavoured to provide for the mild treatment 
of the Indians under the ydce to which he sub- 
jected them ; he regulated the nature of the 
work which they should be required to per- 
form ; he prescribed the mode in which they 
xSbould be clothed and fed, and gave diiections 
with respect to their instruction in the princi- 
ples of Christianity, t 

But the Dominicans, who, from their expe- Effect of 
rience of what was past, judged concerning 
the future, soon perceived the inefficacy of 
those provisions, and foretold^ that as long as 
it was the interest oi individuals to treat the 
Indians with rigour, no public regulations could 
render then: servitude mild or tolerable. They 
considered it as vain tsf waste their own time 
and strength in attempting to communicate the* 
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BOOK sublime truths of religion to men, whose spirih 
Vt,^^ were broken, and their faculties impaired bj 
IS17. oppression. Some of them, in despair^ request- 
ed the permission of their superiors to remove 
to the continent, and to pursue the object of 
their mission among such of the natives as were 
not hitherto corrupted by the example ef die 
Spaniards, or alienated by their cruelty &om 
tiie Christian faith. Such as remained in His- 
paniola continued to remonstrate, with decent 
jfirmness, against the servitude of the Indians.* 

B«*^ The violent operations of Albuquerque, the 
Casas ap. Hcw distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of 
l^!^the the Dominicans against the repartimientoSj and 
called forth an advocate for that oppressed 
people, who possessed all the courage, the ta- 
lents, and activity requisite in supporting such 
a despierate cause. This was Bartholomew de 
las Casas, a native of Seville, and one of the 
clei^men sent out with Columbus in his se- 
cond voyage to Hispaniola, in order to settle 
in that island. He early adopted the opinion 
prevalent among eccle^astics, with respect to 
the unlawfulness of reducing the natives to 
servitude ; and that be might demonstrate the 
sincerity of his conviction, he relinquished all 
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the Indians who had fallen to bis own share in 
the division of the inhabitants among their con- 
querors, declaring that he should ever bewail ish. 
his own misfortune and guilt, in having exer- 
cised for a moment this impious dominion over 
his fellow-creatures.* From that time he be- 
came the avowed patron of the Indians ; and 
by his bold interpositions in their behalf, as well 
, as by the respect due to his abilities and cha- 
racter, he had often the merit of setting some 
bounds to the excesses of his countrymen. He 
did not fail to remonstrate warmly against the 
proceedings of Albuquerque, and, though he 
soon found that attention to his own interest 
rendered this rapacious officer deaf to admoni- 
tion, he did not abandon the wretched people 
whose cause he had espoused. He instantly 
set out for Spain, with the most sanguine hopes 
of opening the eyes and softening the heart, of 
Ferdinand, by that striking pictur? of the op- 
pression (rf his new subjects which he would 
exhibit to his view.t 

Solicit 



He easily obtained admittance to the King, ^^cauae 

itbecotti 
'Spain* 



whom he found in a declining state of health, inthecouit 

^ of s 



I ^ . 

i * Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla, Hist, de la Fundacion de la 

Provincia de St Jago de Mexico, p. d03> 304. Herrera, 
decl. lib.x. C.12. 
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BOOK With much fireedom, and no less eloquence, he 

IIL 

^piy^/ represented to him all the fatal effects of the 
1517. repartimientos in the New World, boldly chaig- 
ing him with the guilt of having authorized tlm 
impious measure, which had brought miseiy 
and destruction upon a numerous and innocent 
race of men, whom Providence bad placed 1/22- 
der his protection. Ferdinand, whose mind as 
well as body was much enfeebled by bis dis- 
temper, was greatly alarmed at this charge of 
impiety, which at another juncture he would 
have despised. He listened with deep com- 
puncti<» to the discourse of Las Casas, and 
promised to take into serious consideration the 
means of redressing the evil of which he com- 
plained. But death prevented him from exe- 
cuting his resolution. Charles of Austria, to 
whom all his crowns devolved, resided at that 
time in his paternal dominions in the Low- 
Countries. Las Casas, with bis usual ardour, 
prepared immediately to set out for Flanders, 
in order to occupy the ear of the young m(v 
narch, when Cardinal Ximenes, who, as regent, 
assumed the reins of government m Castile, 
commanded him to desist from the journey, and 
engaged to hear his complaints in person. 

S^rf' He accordingly weighed the matter with at- 

Cwdinai tcutiou cqual to its importance ; and as his im« 

^^ petuous mind delighted in schemes bold md 

uncommon, he soon fixed iq)on a plan wfaidi 
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astonished the ministers trained up under the book 

III 
formal and cautious administration of Ferdi- s^^^i^ 

nand. Without regarding either the rights of isit. 
Don Diego Columbus, or the regulations esta- 
blished by the late King, he resolved to send 
three persons to America as superintendents of 
all the colonies there, with authority, after ex- 
amining all circumstances on the spot, to de- 
cide finally with respect to the point in ques« 
tion. It was a matter of deliberation and deli- 
cacy to choose men qualified fpr such an im- 
portant station. As all the laymen settled in 
America, or who had been consulted in the 
administration of that department, had given 
their opinion ^at the Spaniards could not keep 
possession of their new settlements, unless they 
were allowed to retain their dominion over the 
Indians, he saw that he could not rely on their 
impartiality, and determined to commit the 
trust to ecclesiastics. As the Dominicans and 
Franciscans had already espoused opposite sides 
in the controversy, he, from the same principle 
of impartiality, excluded both these fraternities 
from the commission. He confined his choice 
to the monks of St Jerome, a small but respec- 
table order in Spain. With the assistance of 
their general, and in concert with Las Casas, 
he soon pitched upon three persons whom he 
deemed equal to the charge. To them he 
joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of distinguished 
probity, with unbounded power to regulate all 

46 ' 
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judicial proceedings in the cc^nies. I^aa Ca- 
sas was appointed to accompany thena, widr 
1517. the title of Protector of the Indians.* 

Tie nMn- Xo vcst such extraordinary powers^ as .might 
whidi tfaej at once overturn the system of government es- 
JSrfT*" tablished in the New World, in four persoDs, 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to possess this high authority, ap- 
peared to Zapata, and other ministers of the 
late King, a measure so wild and dangerous, 
that they refused to issue the despatches neces- 
sary for carrying it into execution. But Xi- 
menes was not of a temper patiently to brook 
opposition to any of his schemes. He sent for 
. the refractory ministers, and addressed diem in 
such a tone, that in the utmost consternatioa 
they obeyed his orders.t The superintendentSi 
with their associate Zuazo, and Las Casas, 
sailed for St Domingo. Upon their amval, 
the first act of their authority was to set at li- 
berty all the Indians who had h&&Ek granted to 
the Spanish courtiers, or to any person not re- 
siding in America. This, together with the inr 
formation which had been received from Spain 
concerning the object of the conumissioD^ 
spread a gi^neral alarm. The colonists con^ 
eluded that they were to be deprived at once 
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of the hands with which they carried on their 
labour, and that, of consequence, ruin was un* 
avoidable. But the fathers of St Jerome pro- 1517. 
ceeded with such caution and prudence, as soon 
dissipated all their fears. They discovered, in 
every step of their conduct, a knowledge of the 
world, and of af&irs, which is seldom acquir- 
ed in a cloister ; and displayed a moderation, as 
^ well as gentleness, still more rare among per* 
sons trained up in the solitude and austerity ot 
a monastic life. Their ears were open to in*- 
formation from every quarter ; they compared 
the different accounts which they received ; And 
after a mature consideration of the whole, they 
were fully satined that the state of the colony 
rendered it impossible to adopt the plan pro* - 
posed by Las Casas, and recommended by the 
Cardinal. They plainly perceived that the 
Spaniards settled in America were so few in 
number, that they could neither work the mines 
which had been opened, nor cultivate the coun- 
try ; that they depended fot efl^ting both up- 
oki the labour of the natives, and if deprived 
of it, they must instantly relinquish their con* 
quests, . or give up all the advantages which they 
derived from them ; that no allurement was so 
powerful as to surmount the natural aversion 
of the Indians to any laborious e&rt, and that 
nothing but the authority of a master could 
compdl th^m to work ; and if they were not 
kept constantly under the eye and discipline 

VOL. I. z 
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BOOK of a superior, so great was their natural listless- 
ness and indifference, that they would neither 



U17. attend to religious instruction, nor observe 
those rites of Christianity which they bad been 
already taught. Upon all these accounts, the 
superintendents found it necessary to tolerate 
the repartimientoSf and to suflfer the Indians to 
remain under subjection to their Spanish mas- 
ters. They used their utmost endeavours, bow- 
ever, to prevent the fatal effects of this esta- 
blishment, and to secure to the Indians the 
consolation of the best treatment compatibJe 
with a state of servitude. For this purpose, 
they revived former regulations, they prescrib- 
ed new ones, they neglected no circumstance 
that tended to mitigate the rigour of the yoke; 
and by their authority, their example, and their 
exhortations, they laboured to inspire their 
countrymen with sentiments of equi^ and 
gentleness towards the unhappy people upon 
whose industry they depended. Zuazo, in bis 
department, seconded the endeavours of the 
superintendents. He reformed the courts of 
justice, in such a manner as to render their 
decisions equitable as well as expeditious, and 
introduced various regulations which greatly 
improved the interior police of the colony. 
The satisfaction which his conduct, and that of 
the superintendents gave, was now universal 
among the Spaniards settled in the New World, 
and all admired the boldness of Ximenes, in 
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having departed from the ordinary path of busi- 
ness in forming his plan^ as well as his sagacity 
in pitching upon persons, whose wisdom, mo- 1517. 
deration, and disinterestedness, rendered them 
worthy of this high trust.* 

Las Casas alone was dissatisfied. The pru* Las Cesas 
dential considerations which influenced the su- with them, 
perintendents, made no impression upon him. 
He regarded their idea of kccommodating 
their conduct to the state of the colony, as 
the maxim of an unhallowed timid policy, 
which tqlerated what was unjust because it 
was beneficial. He contended that the In- 
dians were by nature free, and as their protec- 
tor, he required the superintendents bot to 
bereave them of the common privilege of hu- 
manity. They received his most virulent re- 
monstrances without emotion, but adhered 
firmly to their own system. The Spanish 
planters did not bear with him so patiently, 
and were ready to tear him in pieces for in- 
sisting in a requisition so odious to them. Las 
Casas, in order to screen himself from their 
rage, found it necessary to take shelter in a 
convent; and percisiving that all his efforts 
in America were fruitless, he soon set out for 
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BOOK £urope» with a fixed resolution not to abandon 
the protecticm of a people whom be deemed to 
be crudly oppressed.* 



IIL 

1517. 



Hi* n«go- Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind 
^?« with which he usually applied to business, Las 
^SSrVf Casas must have met with no very gracious 
reception upon his return to Spain. But he 
found the Cardinal languishing under a mortal 
distemper, and preparing to resign his autho- 
rity to the young King, who was daily expect* 
ed from the Low-Countries. Charles arrived, 
took possession of the government,, and, by 
the death of Ximenes, lost a minister, whose 
abilities and integrity entitled him to direct 
his a&irs. Many of the Flemish nobility bad 
accompanied their sovereign to Spain. From 
that warm predilection to his countrymen, 
which wa$ natural at his age, he consulted 
them with respect to all the transactions in 
his new kingdom ; and they, with an indiscreet 
eagerness, intruded themselves into every bu- 
siness, . and seized almost every department of 
administcation»t The direction of American 
affairs was^ an object too aUuriog to escape 
their attention. Las Casas observed their 
growing influence, and though projectors are 
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usually too singuine to conduct their schemes book 
with much dexterity, be possessed a bustling, n^piyw 
indefatigable activity, which sometimes ac- ^sn^ 
compUsbes its purposes with greater success 
than the most exquisite discernment and ad- 
dress. He courted the Flemish ministers , 
with assiduity. He represented to them the 
absurdity of all the maxims hitherto adopted 
with respect to the government of America, 
particularly during the administration of Fer- 
dinand, and pointed out the defects of those 
arrangements which Ximenes had introduced. 
The memory of Ferdinand was odious to (he 
Flemings. The superior virtue and abilities 
of Ximenes had long been the object of their 
envy. They fondly wished to have a plausi- 
ble pretext for condemning the measures both 
of the monarch and of the minister, and of 
reflecting some discredit on their political wis- 
dom. The friends of Don Diego Columbus^ 
as well as the Spanish courtiers who had been 
dissatisfied with the Cardinal's administration, 
joined Las Casas, in censuring the scheme of 
sending superintendents to America. This 
union of so many interests and passions was 
irresistible i and in consequence of it, the fa*- 
th^rs of St Jerome, together with their asso- 
ciate Zuazo, were recalled. Roderigo de Fi- 
gueroa, a lawyer of some eminence, was ap- 
pointed chief judge of the island, and received 
instructions, in compliance with the request of 
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Las Casasy to exMiine once rnore^ with the 
utmost attention^ the point in controversy be- 
i^i7. tween him and the people of the colony, with 
respect to the treatment of the natives ; and 
in the mean time to do every thing in his 
power to alleviate their sufferings, and prevent 
the extinction of the race.* 

Scheme of This was all that the zeal of Las Casas 
^cS^ could procure at that juncture in &vour of 
^^^ the Indians. The impossibility of carrying 
on any improvement in America, unless tlie 
Spanish planters could command the labour of 
the natives, was an insuperable objection to 
his plan of treating them as free subjects. In 
order to provide some remedy for this, with- 
out which he found it was in vain to mention 
his scheme. Las Casas proposed to purchase a 
suflScient number of negroes from the Portu- 
guese setfSements on the coast of Africa, and 
to transport them to America, in order that 
they might be employed as slaves in working 
the mines and cultivating the ground. One 
of the first advantages which the Portuguese 
had derived from their discoveries in Africa, 
arose from the trade in slavesw Various cir- 
cumstahces concurred inu reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long abolish^ in 
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Europe, and which is no less repugnant to the 
feelings of humanity, than to the principles of 
religion. As eariy as the year one thousand T^sh. 
five hundred and three, a few negro slaves had 
been sent into the New WotW.* In the year 
one thousand five hundred and eleven, Ferdi- 
nand permitted the importation of them in 
greater numbers.t They were found to be a 
more robust and hardy race than the natives 
of America. They were more capable of en- 
during fatigue, more patient under servitude, 
and the labour of one negro was computed to 
be equal to that of four Indians^ Cardinal 
Ximenes, however, when solicited to encou- 
rage, this commerce, peremptorily rejected the 
preposition, because he perceived the iniquity 
of reducing one race of men to slavery, while 
he was consulting about the means of restor- 
ing liberty to another. § But Las Casas, from 
the inconsistency natural to men who hurry 
with headlong impetuosity towards a favourite 
point, was incapable of making this distinction. 
While he contended earnestly for the liberty 
of the people born in one quarter of the globe, 
he laboured to enslave the inhabitants of ano- 
ther region ; aild in the warmth of his zeal to 
save the Americans from the yoke, pronounced 
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it to be lawful and expedieiit to impose one 
still heavier i^n the Afirieans. Unfortunatdy 
1517. for the latter. La? Casas's plan was adopted* 
Charles granted a patent to one of bb Flemish 
fitvoorites, containing an exclusive right of im- 
porting four thousand negroes into America. 
The fiMTourite sold his patent to some Genoese 
merchants for twenty-five thousand ducats^ and 
they were the fi;^t who brought into a regular 
form that commeree for slaves between Africa 
and America, which has since been carried on 
to such an amaaing extent.* 

15J18. But the Genoese merchants, conducting 

their operations, at first, with the rapacity o£ 
monopolists, demanded such an high psice for 
HiaiMuiioUL negToes, that the number imported into Hispa^ 
niola made no great change upon the state <^ 
the oAoay. Las Casas, whose aeeal wiis no less 
inventive than indefhtigable, had recourse to 
another expedient for therelief of the Indians. 
He observed, that most of the pwsons who 
had settled hitherto in America, were sailors 
and soldiers employed in the discoveiy or con- 
quest of the country; the younger sons of 
noble fkmiliesj allured by the prospect of ac- 
quiring sudden wealth ; cmt desperate adven- 
turers, whom their indigence or crimes- forced 
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to abandon their native land; Instead of such 
men, who were dissoiute, rapacious, and in- 
capaUe of that sober persevering industry, i^i7. 
which is requisite in forming new colonies, he 
proposed to supply the settlements in Hisp*- 
niola and other parts of the New World Dvith a 
Bufficient number of labonrers and husband^ * 
meOy who should be allured by suitisMe pre- 
miums to remove thither. These, as they 
were accustomed to fatigue, would be able to 
perform the work to which the Indians, from 
the feebleness of tbeir constitution, were un- 
equal, and might sodn become useful and opu- 
lent citiaens. But though Hispaniok stood 
much in need of a xecritit of inhabitants, hav- 
ing been visited at this time with the small- 
poR, which swept off almost all the natives 
who had survived (heir long continued oppres- 
sion, and though LoA Casa$ had the coonte- 
nance of the Flemish ministers, this scheme 
was defeated by the Bishop of Burgos, who 
thwarted all his projects.* 

Las Casas now despaired of procuring any Fomsthe 
relief for the Indians in those places where the new colony. 
Spaniards were already s^ttl^. The evil was 
become so inveterate there, as not to admit of 
a cure. But such discoveries were daily mak- 
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ing in the continent, as gave an high ideabotb 
of its extent and populousness. In all thm 
1517. vast regions there was but one feeble coknj 
planted ; and except a small spot on the isthmis 
of Darien, the natives still occupied the wiioie 
country. This opened a new and more ampk 
field for the humanity and zieal of Las Casx, i 
who flattered himself that he might prevent a 
pemidous system from being introduced tbercp 
though he had failed of success in his attempts 
to overturn it where it was already establkhed. 
Full of this idea^ he applied for a grant of the 
unoccupied country, stretching along the sec- 
coast from the Gulf of Paria to the western 
frontier of that province, now known by the 
name of Santa Martha. He proposed to settle 
there with a colony composed of husbandmen, 
labourers, and ecclesiastics. He engaged, m 
the space of two years, to civilize ten thousand 
of the natives, and to instruct them so tho- 
roughly in the arts of social life, that, firom 
the fruits of their industry, an annual revenue 
of fifteen thousand ducats should arise to the 
King. In ten years he expected that his im- 
provements would be so far advanced, as to 
yield annually sixty thousand ducats. He sti- 
pulated, that no sailor or soldier should ever 
be permitted to settle in this district ; and that 
no Spaniard whatever should enter it without 
his permission. He even projected to clothe 
the people whqm he took along with him io 
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acme distinguishing garb, which did not re* 
semble the Spanish dress, that they might ap* 
pear to the natives to be a different race of ^^^'^' 
men from those who had brought so many 
calamities upon their country.* From this 
scheme, of which I have traced only the great 
lines, it is manifest that Las Casais had formed 
ideas concerning the method of treating the 
Indians, similar to those by which the Jesuits 
afterwards carried on their operations in ano- 
ther part of the same continent. He supposed 
that the Europeans, by availing themsdves of 
that ascendant which they possessed in conscr 
quence of their superior progress in science 
and improvement, might gradually form the 
minds of the Americans to relish those com- 
forts of which they were destitute, might train 
them to the arts of civil life, and render them 
capable of its functions. 

But to the Bishop of Burgos and the council Favourably 
of the Indies, this project appeared not only "^^ 
chimerical, but dangerous in a high degree. 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to 
be naturally so limited, and their indolence so 
excessive, that every attempt to instruct or to 
improve them would be fruitless. They con- 
tended, that it would be extremely imprudent 
to give the command of a country extending 

* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. It, c« 2. 
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above a thousand miles along the coast, to a 
fanciful presumptuous enthusiast, a stranger lo 

1517. the affiiirs of the world, and unacq[uaiiited witk 
the arts of government Las Casas, far fn» 
being discouraged with a repulse which he 
had reason to expect, had recourse once jDone 
to the Flemish favourites, who zealoudj pa* 
tronized his scheme, merely because it baA 
been rejected by the Spanish ministo^. Tbej 

1519. prevailed with their master, who had latd/ 
been raised to the Imperial dignity, to refer 
the consideration of this measure to a select 
number of his privy-councillors ; and Las Casas 
having excepted agsunst the members of the 
council of the Indies, as partial and interested, 
they were all excluded. The decision of men 
chosen by recommendation of the Etemin^ 
was perfectly conformable to their sentimenb. 
They warmly approved of Las Casas's plan, 
and gave orders for carrying it into execu- 
tion ; but restricted the territory allotted him 
t6 three hundred miles along the coast ef 
Cumana, allowing him, however, to extend h 
as far as he pleased towards the interior part 
of the country.^ 

This determination did not pass uncensured. 
Almost eveiy person who had been in the 
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West-Indies e:s:claimed against it, and sop*^ 

ported their opinion so confidently, and with 

such plausible reasons, as made it advisable to '"7. ^^ 

pause and to review the subject more delibe- ^J^^^^ ^*fl 

ratelv. Charies himself, though accustomed, coneemmg 

at this early period of his life, to adopt the of treating 
^ sentiments of his ministers with such submis- <^«^"^»^»- 
' sive deference, as did not promise that decisive 
' vigour of mind which distinguished his riper 

years, could not help suspecting that the eager- 
ness with which the Flemings took part in 

every affiiir relating to America, floweni from 

some improper motive, and began to discover 

an inclination to examine in person into the 

state of the question concerning the character 

of the Americans, and the proper manner of 

treating them. An opportunity of making this Jane 20 

inquiry with great advantage soon occurred. 

Quevedo, the Bishop of Darien, who had ac- 
companied Pedrarias to the continent in the 

year one thousand five hundred and thirteen, 

happened to land at Barcelona, where the 
I court then resided. It was quickly known, 
I th^t his sentiments concerning the talents and 

disposition of the Indians difibred from those 

of Las Casas ; and Charles naturally conclud- 
( ed, that by confronting two rettpectaUe per- 
I isons, who, during their residence in America, 
had full leisure to observe the manners of the 
people whom they pretended to describe, he 
might be able to discover which of them had 
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formed his opinion with thie greatest discen-' 
ment and accuracy. 

A DAY for this solemn aadience was ap- 
pointed. The Emperor appeared with extra- 
ordinary pomp, and took his seat on a throne 
in the great hall of the palace. His principal 
courtiers attended. Don Diego Columbos, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be 
present. The Bishop of Darien was called ^ 
upon first to deliver his opinion. He, in & 
short discourse, lamented the fatal desoJlation 
of America, by the extinction of so many of 
its inhabitants ; he acknowledged that this 
must be imputed, in some degree, to the ex- 
cessive rigour and inconsiderate proceedings of 
the Spaniards ; but declared that all the people 
of the New World whom he had seen, either in 
the continent or in the islands, appeared to 
him to be a race of men marked out, by the 
infariority;of their talents, for servitude, and 
whom it would be impossible to instruct or 
improve, unless they were kept under the con- 
tinual inspection of a master. Las Casas, at 
greater length, and with more fervour, defend- 
ed his own system. He rejected with indig- 
nation the idea that any race of men was bom 
to servitude, as irreligious and inhuman. He 
asserted that the faculties of the Americans 
were not naturally despicable, but unimprov- 
ed ^ that they were capable of receiving in- 
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struction in the principles of religion, as wdl ^£9^ 
as of acquiring the industry and arts which s^/^y^ 
would qualifjr them for the various offices of ^^*''^- 
social life ; that the mildness and timidity of 
their nature rendered them so submissive and 
docile, that they might be led and formed with 
a gentle hand. He professed, that his inten* 
tions in proposing the scheme now under con* 
sideration were pure and disinterested; and 
though, from the accom{^shment of his de- 
signs, inestimable benefits would result to the 
crown of Castile, he never had claimed, nor 
ever would receive, any recompense on that 
account. 

Charles, afler hearing both, and consulting xheschenw 
with his ministers, did not think himself siiffi* Msapprov- 
ciently informed to establish any general ar. ^^^' 
rangement with respect to the state of the In- 
dians ; but as he had perfect confidence in the 
integrity of Las Casas, and as even the Bishop 
of Darien admitted his scheme to be of such 
importance that a trial should be made of its 
effects, he issued a patent, granting him the 152a 
district in Cumana formerly mentioned, with 
full power to establish a colony there acced- 
ing to his own plan.* 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c. 9, 4, 5. Argensola Annales 
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B^K Las Cabas pushed on the preparations for 
s^^^^ his voyage with his usual ardour. But, eiAer 
1517. from his own inexperience in thS conduct of 
for alfiiirs, or from the secret opposition of the 
Spanish nobility, who universally dreaded tbe 
Success of an institution that might rob them 
of the industrious and useful hands which cul- 
tivated their estates, his progress in engagmg 
husbandmen and labourers was extremely dow, 
and he could not prevail on more than two 
hundred to accompany him to Cunuina. 

Departs for NoTHiNG, howevcr, could damp his zeal. 

aiid m^ With this slender train, hardly sufficient to take 
possession of such a large territory, and alto- 
gether unequal to any effectual attempt towards 
civiliaing its inhabitants, he set saiL The first 
}Jace at which he touched was tbe island d* 
Puerto Rico. There he received an accotint of 
a new obstacle to the execution of bis scYieme, 
more insuperable than any he had hitherto en- 
countered* When he left America in the year 
one thousand five hundred and sixteen, the 
Spaniards had little intercourse with any part 
of the continent, except the ^countries adjacent 
to the Gulf of Darien. But as every species of 
internal industry began to stagnate in Hispa- 
niola, when, by the rapid decrease of the 
natives, the Spaniards were deprived of those 
hands with which they had hillierto carried oo 
their operations, this prompted them to trj 
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« 

various expedients for supplying that loss^ 
Considerable numbers of negroes were import* 
edi but *n account of thoir exorbita^jt price,, isn 
many of the planters could not afford to pur- 
chase them. In order to procure slaves at an 
easier rate, some of the Spaniards in Hispaniola 
fitted out vessels to cnuse aloog the coast of 
the continents In places where thy found 
themselves inferior in strength, they traded 
with the natives, and gave European toys in 
exchange for the plates of gold worn by them 
as ornaments; but, wherever they could sur- 
prise or overpower the Indians, they carried 
them off by force, and sold them as slaves.* 
In those predatory excursions, such atrocious 
acts of violence and cruelty had been commit- 
ted, that the Spanish name was held in detes- 
tation all over the continerit. Whenever any 
ships appeared, the inhabitants either fled to 
the woods, or rushed down to the shore in arms 
to repel those hated disturbers of their tran- 
quillity. They forced some parties of the Spa- 
niards to retreat with precipitation ; they cut 
off others ; and in the violence of their resent- 
ment against the whole n^tion> they murdered 
two Dominican missionaries, whose zeal had 
prompted them to settle in the province of Cu- 
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mana.* This outrage against persons revered 
for their Mnctity, excited such indignation 
1*17. among the people of Hispaniola, who aotwith- 
standing all their licentious and cruel proceed- 
ings, were possessed with a wonderful zeal for 
religion, and a superstitious respect for its 
ministers, that they determined to inflict exem- 
plary punishment, not only upon the perpetra- 
tors of that crime, but upon the whole race* 
With this view, they gave the command of five 
ships and three hundred men to Diego Oeampo, 
with orders to lay waste the country ofCumaaa 
with fire and sword, and to transport all the 
inhabitants as slaves to Hispaniola* This anna* 
ment Las Casas found at Puerto Rico, in its 
way to the continent ; and as Oeampo refused 
to defer bis voyage, he immediately perceived 
that it would be impossible to attempt the exe- 
cution of his pacific plan in a couotrf destined 
to be the seat of war and desolation.! 



April 12. In order to provide against the effects of 

sunnount this uufortunatc incident, he set sail directly 

*^*™' for St Domingo, leaving his followcfrs cantoned 

out among the planters in Puerto Rico. From 

many concurring causes, the reception which 

Las Casas met with in Hispaniola was very 
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unfkvoiirabl& In his negociations for the te* book 
lief of the Indians^ be had censured the con- sm^y^^ 
duct of his countrymen settled there with such isn^ 
honest sererity, as rendered him universally 
odious to them: They considered their own 
ruin as the inevitable consequence of his suc- 
cess* They were now elated with the hope of 
receiving a large recruit of slaves from Cu- 
mana, which must be relinquished if Las Casas 
were assisted in settling his projected colony 
there. IRgueroa, in consequence of the in* 
structions which he had received in Spain» had 
made an experiment concerning the capacity 
of the Indians^ that was represented as decisive 
against the system of Las Casas. He collected 
in Hispaniola a good number of the natives, 
and settled them in two villages, leaving them 
at perfect liberty, and with the uncontrolled 
direction of their oWn actions. But that people, 
accustomed to a mode of life extremely dif* 
ferent from that which takes place wherever 
civilization has made any considerable pro- 
gress, were incapable of assuming^new habits 
at once. Dejected with their own misfortunes 
as well as those of their country, they exerted 
so little industry in cultivating the ground, 
^^ared so devoid of solicitude or foresight 
in providing for their own wants, and were 
such strangers to arrangement in conducting 
their affiiirs, that the Spaniards pronounced 
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them incapable of being formed to live like 
men in social life, and considered them as 
i5n. children, who should be kept under the per- 
petual tutelage of persons superior to them- 
selves in wisdom and sagacity.* 

Final mis- NOTWITHSTANDING all thosc circuoistances, 
STiSme. which alienated the persons in Hispaniola to 
whom Las Casas applied from himself, and from 
Itis measures, he, by his activity and perseve- 
rance, by some concessions, and many threats, 
obtained at length a small body of troops to 
protect him and his colony at their first land- 
ing. But upon his return to Puerto Rico, be 
found that the diseases of the climate had been . 
fatal to several of his people ; and that others 
having got emjdoyment in that island, refused 
to follow him. With the handful that remain- 
ed, he set sail and landed in Cumana. Ocampo 
had executed his commission in that provmce^ 
with such barbarous rage, having massacred 
many of the inhabitants, sent others in chains 
to Hispaniola, and forced the rest to fly for 
shelter to the woods, that the people of a- small 
colony which he had planted at a place which 
he named Toledo^ were ready to peri^ for "want 
in a desolated country. There^ howe\«r. Las 
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I -Oasas was obliged to fix his residence, though ®?j9^ 
I deserted both by the troops appointed to pro-^ smm^mm^ 
\ tect him, and by those under the command of ^^^7- 
I Ooampo, who foresaw and dreaded the cala- 
' milies to which he must be exposed in that 
wretched station. He made the best provision 
, in his "power for the safety and subsistence of 
^ bis foUowers ; but as his utnu>st efforts availed 
little towa^rds securing either the one or the 
other, he returned to Hispaniola, in order to 
solicit more effectual aid for the preservation 
.t>f men, who, from^oonfidence in him, had ven- 
tured into a post of so much ifanger. Soon 
after his departure, the natives, having dis- 
<!Overed the feeble and defenceless state of 
the Spaniards, assembled secretly, attacked 
tfaem with the fury natural to men exasperated 
by many injuries, cut off a good number, and 
compelled the rest to fly in the utmost conster- 
nation to the island of Cubagua. The small 
colony settled there on account of the pearl 
fishery, catching the panic with which their 
countrymen had been seized^ abandoned the 
island, and not a Spaniard remained in any 
' part of the continent, or adjacent islands, from 
;tbe Gujbf of Paria to the borders of Darien. 
Astonished at such a succession of disasters. 
Las Casas was ashamed to show his face after 
this fatal termination of all his splendid schemes. 
Hfs shut himself up in the convent of the Do- 
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hiinicMS at St DomiogOt and soon after aasuin- 
ed the habit of that orden* 

Though die expulsion ci the colony firom 
Cumana happened in ike year cttie thousand 
five hundred and twenty^one^ I have chosen to 
trace the pn^ress of I^s dasas's negocialions 
from their first rise to their final issue without 
interruption. His system wm the object of 
long and attentive dkcussion ; and though his 
efforts in b^ialf of the oppressed Americans, 
partly from his own rashness and linprudesDC^ 
and partly from the malevolent of^ioaticm of 
his adversaries, were not attended with that 
success which he promised widi too sanguine 
confidence, great praise is due to his humane 
activity, which gave rise to various regulations 
that were of some henefit to that unhappy 
people. I return now to the histoiy of the 
Spanish discoveries, as they occur in the order 
of timet 



Newdifco- Di£Go YELAsatJfiz, who conquered Cuba in 
I^ ^ the year one thousand five hundred and eleven, 
still retained the goveninient of that island, as 
the deputy of Don Diego Columbus, though 
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he sddom acknowledged his superior, and 
aimed at rendering his own authority altoge- 
ther independent.* Under his prudent admi- i^i?. 
nistration, Cuba became one of the most fiou- 
rishing of the Spanish settlements. The famie 
of this allured thither vrniy persons .from the 
other G(4otnes» in hopes'of&^diag either some 
permanent estaUishment or some employment 
for their activity. As Cuba lay to the west of 
all the islands occupied by the Spaniards, and 
as the ocesm which stretches beyond it towards 
that quarter, had not hitherto been explored, 
iixewe circumstances naturally invited the in- 
habitants to attempt new discoveries. Anejx- 
pedition for this purpose, in which activity and 
f esolution might conduct to sudden wealth, was 
more suited to the genius of the age, than the 
patient industry requisite ip dearing ground, 
and manufacturing sugar. Instigated by this 
spirit, several officers, who had served under 
Fedrarias in Darien, entered into an association 
to undertake a voyage of discovery. . They 
persuaded. J^ranciflco Hernandez Cordova, an 
<^ulent planter in Cuba, and a man of distin- 
guished courage, to join with them in the ad- 
venture, and chose him to be their commander. 
Velasquez not only approved of the design, but 
assisted in carrying it on« As the veterans 
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from Darien were extremeiy indigent, he and 
Cordova advanced money for purchasing three 
^^^7. smaH vessels, and furnishing them with every 
thing requisite either for traffic or for war. A 
hundfed and ten men embarked on hoard of 
them, and sailed from St Jago de Cuba on the 
eighth of February one thousand five hundred 
and seiventeen« By the advice of their chief 
pilots Antonio Alariiintos, who had iserv^ under 
the first admttal Columbus, they rtodd directly 
west, relying on the opinion of that great navi- 
gator^i who uniformly m»ntained that a wes- 
terly course would hid tq the imost important 
discoiverie& 

Ok the twenty ^iirst day after their dqiarture 
from St Jago, they saw land, which proved to 
he Cape Catoche, the eastern point of that lai^e 
peninsula projecting from the continent of 
America, which still retains its ori^nal name 
Yucatan, of Yucatau. As they approached the shore, 
£ve canoes came off foil of people decently 
clad in cotton garments; an astonishing spec- 
tacle to the Spaniards, who had found every 
other part of America possessed by naked sa- 
vages. Cordova endeavoured by miall presents 
to gain the good will of these) people; They, 
though amazed at the strange objects now 
presented for the first time to their view, in- 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, 
with an appearance of cordiality. They landed 
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accordingly, and as they advanced into the book 
country, they observed with new wonder some -k^^.<ji„^^ 
large houses built with stone* But they soon 1517. 
found that, if the people of Yucatan had made 
progress in improvement beyond their coun- 
trymen, they were likewise more Btt^V and 
warlike. - For though the cazique received 
Cordova with many tokens of frielfidship, he 
had posted a considerable body of his sub- 
jects in ambush behind a thicket^ who, upon a 
signal given by him^ rushed out and attacked 
the Spaniards with great boldness, and some 
degree of martial order. At the first flight of 
their arrows, fifteen of the Spaniards were 
wounded; but the Indians were struck with 
such terror by the sudden explosion of the fire- 
arois, and so surprised at the execution done 
by them, by Jthe cross-bows, and by the other 
weapons of their n^w enemies, that they fled 
* precipitately. Cordova quitted a country where 
he had met with such a fierce reception, carry- 
ing off two prisoners, together with the orna- 
ments of a small temple, which he plundered 
in his retreat. 

He continued his course towards the west, 
without losing sight of the coast, and on the 
sixteenth day arrived at Campeachy. There j^^^ 
the natives received them more hospitably ; but 
the Spaniards were much surprised, that on 
all the extensive coast along which they had 
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BOOK sailedf and which they imagined to be a kige 

^ "^ . island^ they had not observed any river.* As 

1517. their water began to fail, they advanced^ a 

hopes of finding a supply j and at lepgth ihej 

discovered the mouth of a river at Potonefaso, 

some leagues beyond Campeachy. 

CoBiMovA. landed all his troops, in order to 
protect the sailors while employed in filling the 
casks) but notwithstanding this precsutioDi 
tbe nativea rushed down upon them with sudi 
&ry, and in such numbers, that forty-seven of 
the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, and 
one man only of the whole body escaped un- | 
hurt. Their commander, though wounded m 
twelve different places^ directed the retreat 
with presence of mind a]ual to the courage 
with which he had led them on in the eogag^ 
ment, and with much difficulty tbey regained 
their ships. After this fatal repulse, Botlfiii^ 
remained but to hasten back to Cuba with th&t 
shattered forces. In their passage thither they 
suffered the most exquisite distress for want of 
water, that men wounded and sickly, shut up 
in small vessels, and exposed to the heat of the 
torrid zone, cnn be supposed to endure. Som 
of them, sinking under these Calamities, died 



* See Note XXVI. Page 37S. 
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by the way ; Cordova, their commander, ex- book 
pired soon after tbtey landed in Culm.* 



1517. 

NoTwiTHaTAKDiKo the disastrous conclusion voyage of 
. of this lexpeditionf it contributed rather to ani- "^^ 
mate than to damp a spirit of enterprise among 
the Span^rds. They had discovered an exten- 
<mve country, situated at no great distance from 
Cuba, fertile in appearance, and possessed by . t 
iB, people far superior in improvement to any 
hitherto known in America. Though they 
had ciurried on little commercial intercourse 
with the natives, they had brought off some 
ornaments of gold, not considerable in value, 
but of singular fabric. These circumstatices, 
related with the exaggeration natural to men 
desirous of heightening the merit of their own 
exploits, were more than sufficient to excite 
romantic hopes and expectations* Great num- 
bers oflfered to engage in a new expedition. 
Velasquez, solicitous to distinguish himself by 
some service so meritorious as might entitle 
bim to claim the government of Cuba indepen- 
dent of the admiral, not only encouraged their 
ardour, but at bis own expense fitted out four 
^ips for the voyage. Two hundred and forty 



* Herrera, dec. 2. lib. ii. c. 17> 18. Histor. Verdadera 
4e la Conquista de Nueva Espagna, por Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, cap» 1—7. OTiedo, lib« xyii. c« S. Goraara, c«52. 
F. Martyr de InsaUi noper inventisi p. 399. 
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volunteers, among whom were several persons 
of rank and fortune, embarked in this enter- 
i^W. prise. The command of it was given to Juan 
de Orijalva, a young man of known merit and 
courage, with instructions to observe attentifB- 
ly the nature of the countries which he should 
discover^ to barter for gold, and» if circtifflp 
stances were inviting, to settle a colony in soioe 
>5i8. proper station. He sailed from St Jago de 
Cuba on the eighth of April one thousand five 
hundred and eighteen. The pilot- Alaminos 
held the same (bourse as in the fbrmef voyage ; 
but the violence of the currents carrying the 
ships to the south, the first land which they 
Discoven made was the island of Cozumel, to the eart of 
New Spain. Yucstaft. As all the inhabitants fled to the 
woods and mountains at the approach of the 
Spaniards, they made no long stay there, and 
without any remarkable occurrence they reach- 
ed Potonchan on the opposite side of the Penin- 
sula. The desire of avenging their countiy- 
men, who had been slain there, concurred widi 
their ideas of good policy in prompting them 
to land, that they might chastise the Indians 
of that district with such exemplary rigour, as 
would strike terror into all the people around 
them. But though they disembarked all their 
troops^ and <;arried ashore some field-pieces, 
the Indians fought with such courage, that the 
Spaniards gained the victory with difficulty, 
and were confirmed in th^ir opinion, that the 
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itihabitaiits of this <H)untry would prove niore 
formidable enemies than any they had met 
with in other ^arts of America. From Poton- isi8- 
cban they continued their voyage towards the 
west, keeping as near as possible to the shore^ 
and casting, anchor every evening, fi:om dread 
of the dangerous accidents to which they might 
be exposed in an unknown sea. During the 
day their eyes were turned continually toward® 
land, with a mixture of surprise and wonder at^ 
the beauty of the country, as well as the novel- 
ty of the objects which they b^eld. Many 
villages were scattered along the coast, in 
which they could distinguish houses of stone 
that appeared white and lofty at a d^tance. 
In the warmth of their admiration, they fan- 
cied these to be cities adorned with towers and 
pinnacles ; and one of the a<^diers happ<ening to 
remark that this country resembled Spain in its 
appearance, Grijalva, with universal applause, 
called it .New Spam, the name which still dis* 
tittguisbes this extensive^smd opulent province 
of the Spanish empire in : America** . They J^^ed. 
landed in, a river whieb the natives caJled Ta-^ 
bascos and the fame d* their vktmy at Poton* 
cban having reached this place, the cazjijue not 
only received them amicably, .but bestow^ 
presents upon them of such v^ue, as ctefirmed 



« See Note XXVIl. Page 37S. 
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the high ideas which the Spaniards had fonad 
with respect to the wealth and fertility of tbe 
1'^^ country. These ideas were raised ^H higher 
by what occurred at tbe place where tbey next 
touched. This was considerably to the west of 
Tabasco, in the province since known by the 

GuMMca. name of Ouaxaca. There they were received 
with the respect paid to superior beings. The 
people perfumed them as they landed, with in- 
cense of gum copal, and presented to them as 
ofibrings the choicest delicacies of their coud- 
try. They were extremely fond of trading 
with their new visitants, and in six days the 
Spaniards obtained ornaments of gold, of curi- 
ous workmanship, to the value of fifteen thou- 
sand pesos, in exchange for European toys of 
small price. The two prisoners whom Cordova 
had brought from Yucatan, had hitherto served 
as interpreters ; but as they did not understand 
tbe language of this country, the S^paniat^ 
learned from the natives by signs, that they 
were subjects of a great monarch calied Mon- 
tezuma, whose dominion extended over that 
and many other provinces. Leaving this place, 
with wMch he had so much reason to be pleas* 
ed, Grijalva continued bis course towards the 

jttM 19. west. He landed on a small island, which he 
flamed the Isle of Sacrifices, becafuse there the 
Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid 
spectacle of human victims, which the barbar* 
ous superstition of the natives oifered to their 




there. 
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gods* He touched at another small island, 
which he called St Juan de Ulua, From this 
place he despatched Pedro de Alvarado, one of g^^^* 
his oflScers, to Velasquez, with a full account of de uium. 
the important discoveries which he had made, 
and with all the treasure that he had acquired 
by trafficking with the natives. After the de- 
parture of Alvarado, he himself, with the re- 
maining vessels, proceeded along the coast as 
far as the river Panuco, the country still ap- 
pearing to be well peopled, fertile, and opulent* 

Several of Griialva's officers contended, ReM«»fer 

'^ not lesviiig 

that it was not enough to have discovered those a colony 
delightful regions, or to have performed, at 
their different landing-places, the empty cere^ 
mony of taking possession of them for the crown 
of Castile, and that their glory was incomplete 
unless they planted a colony in some proper 
station, which might not only secure the Spa- 
nish nation a footing in the country, but, with 
the reinforcements which they were certain of 
receiving, might gradually subject the whole to 
the dominion of their sovereign. But the squa^ 
dron had now been above five months at seia ; 
the greatest part of their provisions was ex- 
hausted, and what remained of their stores so 
much corrupted by the heat of the climate, as 
to be almost unfit for use ; they had lost some 
men by death ; others weri^ sickly ; the coun- 
try was crowded ^ith people who seemed to be 

4€ 
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intelUgent as well as brave ; and they weie 
under the government of one powerful mo- 
1518. narch, who could bring them to act against 
their invaders with united force. To plant a 
colony under so many circumstances of disad- 
vantage, appeared a scheme too perilous to he 
attempted. Grijalva, though possessed both 
of ambition and courage, was destitute of the 
superior talents capable of forming or execut- 
ing such a great plaiu He judged it more 
prudent to return to Cdt>a, having fulfilled the 
purpose of his voyage, and accomplished all 
that the armament which he commanded ena- 
bled him to perform. He returned to St Jago 
de Cuba on the twenty-sixth of October, from 
which he had taken his departure about six 
months before.* 

2^ This was the longest as well as the most 

^mZT' success&l voyage which the Spaniards liad 
^"^ hitherto made in the New World. They bad 
discovered that Yucatan was not an isl^md as 
they had supposed, but part of the great conti- 
nent of America. From Fotonchan they had 
pursued their course for many hundred miles 
along a coast formerly unexplored, stretching 
at first towards the west» and then turning to 



♦ Herrera, dec. 11* Vh, iii. c. 1, ^. 9^ 10. Bernal Dmi^ 
e. 8. 17. Orledo, Hkt. lib. xtLw c 9. 2a txonianiy c.49. 
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the north j all the country which they had dis- book 
covered appeared to be no less valuable than v«>-y^ 
extensive. As soon as Alvarado reached Cubai i^it. 
Velasquez, transported with success so far be* 
yond his most sanguine expectations, imme- 
diately despatched a person of confidence to 
carry this important intelligence to Spain, to 
exhibit the rich productions of the countries 
which had been discovered by his means, and 
to solicit such an increase of authority as might 
enable and encourage him to attempt the con- 
quest of them. Without waiting for the return 
of his messenger, or for the arrival of Grijalva, 
of whom he was become so jealous or distrust- 
ful that he was resolved no longer to employ 
him, he began to prepare such a powerful ar- 
mament, as might prove equal to an enterprise 
of so much danger and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velasquez 
was now intent, terminated in conquests of 
greater moment than what the Spaniards had 
hitherto achieved, and led them to the know- 
ledge of a people, who, if compared with those 
tribes of America with whom they were hither- 
to acquainted, may be considered as highly 
civilized ; it is proper to pause before we pro- 
ceed to the history of events extremely different 
from those which we have already related, in 
order to take a view of the state of the New 
World when first discovered, and to contem- 

VOL. I. B b 
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vgDK p(it« the pfiicy and nuHNUNrs of the nude m- 
ymiym* Cultivated tribes that ocoqiied all the parts c{ 
M«. . it with which the Spaniaiidi were at this tine 
acquamted. 
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AND 
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Note L p. 9. 

TtRE was situated at such a distance from tbe Arfr- 
bian Gulf, or Red Sea, as made it impracticable to 
convey ccMmnodities from thence to that city by land* 
carriage* This induced the Pfaenicians to^ render 
themselves masters of Bhinocrura or Rhinoeolura, the 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
They landed tbe cargoes which they purchased in 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, at Elath, the safest har- 
bour in the Red Sea towards the north* Thence 
they were carried by land to Rhinocolura, the distance 
not being very considerable ; and,, being reshif^ied. in 
that port, wexe tran^orted to Tyre, and distributed 
over the world. Strabon. Geogr. Edit. Casaub* lib* 
xvL ^.1128. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth. Histor. Edit. 
Wesaelingi, lib. L p. 70. 



Note IL p. 14. 

Tmx Peripluft Hannonis is the ooly authentic mo- 
nummt of the Cartha^nian skill in naval affidiii, and 
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one of the most carious fragments transmitted to us 
by antiqui^* The learned and industrious Mr Dod- 
well, in a dissertation prefixed to the Periplus of 
Hanno, in the edition of the Minor Greognqihen 
published at Oxford, endeavours to prove that this is 
a spurious work, the composition of some Ghreek, who 
assumed Hanno's name. But M. de Montesquieu, in 
his PEsprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. B. and M. de Boih 
gainville, in a dissertation published, torn. xxri. of the 
Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, &c. bave 
established its authenticity by arguments which to me 
appear unanswerable. Ramusio has accompanied his 
translation of this curious voybge with a dissertation 
tending to illustftite it ; Racolte de 'S^aggi, vol. i. p. 11^. 
M. de Bougainville has^ with great learning and abi- 
lity, treated the same subject. It appears that Hanno» 
according to the mode of ancient navigation, undei^ 
took this voyage in small vessels, so constructed that 
he could keqp close in with the coast He sailed from 
Gades to the island* of Ceme in twelve days^* Thtt 
is probably what is known to the modems by the name 
of the isle of Arguim. It became the chief station of 
the Carthaginians on that coast; and M. de Bou- 
gainville contends^ that the cisterns fimnd there aie 
monuments of the Carthaginian power and ingenuity* 
Proceeding from Ceme, and still following the wind- 
ing of the coast, he arrived, in seventeen days, at a 
promontory which he called The West HorUy probaUy 
Cape Palmas. From this he advanced to another 
promontory, which he named The South Hom^ and 
which is manifestly Cape de Tres Puntas, about five 
degrees north of the line. All the circumstances con- 
tmned in the short abstract of his journal which k 
handed down to us, concerning the appearance and 
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^tate-of the countries on the coast of Africa, are con- 
firmed and illustrated by a -comparison with the ac- 
counts of modem navigators. £ven those circum- 
iBtances which, from their seeming improbability, have 
been produced to invalidate the credibility of his rela- 
tion, tend to confirm it He observes, that in the 
country to the south of Ceme, a profound silence 
reigned through the day; but during the night in- 
numerable fires were kindled along the banks of the 
rivers, and the air resounded with the noise of pipes 
and drums, and cries of joy. The same thing, as Ra- 
musio observes, still takes place. > The excessive heat 
obliges the negroes to take shelter in the woods, or in 
their houses, during the day. As soon as the sun sets 
they sally out, and by torch-light enjoy the pleasure 
pf music and dancing, in which they spend the night. 
Ramus, i. lis. F. In another place, he mentions the 
sea as burning with torrents of fire. What occurred 
to M. Adanson, on the same coast, may explain this : 
-<< As soon," says he, << as the sun dipped beneath the 
horizon, and night overspread the earth with darkness, 
the sea lent us its frigidly light While the prow of 
our vessel ploughed the foaming surges, it seemed to -set 
them all on fire. Thus we sailed m a luminous enclo- 
sure, which surrounded us like a large circle of rays, 
from whence darted in the wake of the ship a lolqg 
stream of light." Voy. to Senegal, p. 176. This ap- 
pearance of the sea, observed by Hunter, has been 
mentioned as an argument against the authenticity of 
the Periplus. It is, however, a phenomenon very com- 
mon in warm climates. Captain Cook's Second Voy- 
age, vol. i. p. 15. The Periplus of Hanno has been 
translated, aikl every point with respect to it has been 
illustrated with much learning and ingenui^, in a 
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woil: pttbliaked bjr Don Pedn Rodrig. Campooiaiie% 
entitled, Antiguedftd Maritima de Cartago, con d 
Periplo de su Gmeral Hannon traducido ^ illuatradob 
Mad. 1756* 4to. 



Note III. p. 15. 

Long after the nayigation of the Phaiicians and of 
Eudoxus round Africa, Polybius, the moat intelUgent 
and best infonned historian of antiquity, and pard- 
eolarly distinguished by his attention to geographical 
researches, affirms, that it was not known, in hu time, 
whether Africa was a continued continent, stretching 
to the south, or whether it was enoompasaed by the 
aea. Polybii Hist, lib. iii. Pliny the naturalist asserts, 
that there qm be no communication between die south- 
ern and northern temperate zones. PUnii Hist. KaL 
Edit in usum Delph. 4to. lib. iu c. 68. If diey had 
given foil credit to the accounts of those voyages, the 
former could dot have entertained sudk a doubt, die 
latter could not have defivered such an c^inion. Strabo 
mentions the voyage of Eudoxus, but treats it as a 
fobulous tale, lib. ii. p. 155.; and, accordii^ to his ac- 
count of it, no other judgment can be formed with re- 
spect to it Strabo «eems not to^ have known any 
thing with certainty concerning the form and state of 
the southern parts of Africa. Geogr. lib. xvii. p^ I l^a 
Ptolemy, the most inquisitive and learned of all the 
ancient geographers, was equally uuiacquainted^witk 
any part of Africa situated a few degrees beyond the 
equinoctial line; for he supposes that this great con- 
tinent was not surrounded by the sea, but ^hat it 
stretched, without interruption, towards the south 
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i jpole ; and he so fiu: mistakes its true figure^ that he 

\ •describes the continent as becoming broader and 

I broader as it advanced towards the south. Ptolemaei 

Oeogr. lib* iv. c. 9. Brietai Parallda Gecgr* veleris 

et noTse, p. 96. 



Note IV. p. 2S. 

A FACT, recorded by Slrabo^ affords a very strong 
and singular proof of the ignorance of the ancients 
w^ respect to the situation of the various ports oi the 
earth. When Alexaaider marched akmg the basiks of 
Ihe Hy&uqpes and Aeesiiie, two (^ the rivers wliich fall 
into the Indus, he observed liiat there were many cro» 
codiles m those rivers, and that the country produced 
•beans of the same qpecies with those wl^ch were oom^* 
moR in IBigjpU From these drcumstanees, he coi>* 
<duded tibat he had discovered the source of the Nile, 
and prepared a fleet to sail down the Hydaspes to 
Egypt. ' Strah. Geogr« Ub. tv. p. lOSO. This amaz- 
ing error did not arise from any ignorance of geo 
graphy peculiar to that monarch ; for we are informed 
by Smbo, that Alexander applied with partieulav 
attention in order to acquire the knowledge of this 
science, and had accurate maps or descriptions of die 
countries through which he marched. Lib. iL p. 12a 
But, in his age, the knowledge of the Gredks did not 
extend beyond the limits of the llilediterranean. 
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Note V. p. 2$: 

As the flux and reflux of the sea b remarkably great 
at the mouth of the rirer Indus, this would render the 
phenomenon more formidable to the Greeks. Varra. 
Geogr. voL L p. 251. 



Note VI. p. 27. 

It if pnhMe that the ancients were seldom indooed 
to advance so fiu: as the mouth of the Granges^ either 
by motives of curiosity, or views of commercial advan- 
tage. In consequence of this, their idea conceming 
the position of that great river was very erroneous. 
Ptolemy places that branch of the Ganges whidi he 
distinguishes by the name of the Great Moudi, in the 
hundred and forty-sixth degree of longutude from hia 
first meridian in the Fortunate Ishuids. But its true 
longitude^ computed from that meridian, is now deter- 
mined, l^y astronomical observaticms, to be on\y alranr- 
dred and five d^ee$. A geogra{dier so eminent must 
have been betrayed into, an error of this magnitude^ by 
the imperfectiim g£ the information which he had 
received conceming those distant regbns; and this 
affords a striking proof of the interoourse with them 
being extremely rare. With respect to the countries 
of India b^ond the Ganges, his intelligence was still 
m<N:e defective, and his errors more enormous. I shall 
have occasion to observe, in another place, that he has 
placed the country of the Seres, or China, no less than 
sixty d^rees farther east than its true position. M. 
d'Anville, one of the most learned and intelligent of 
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le modem geographers, has set this matter in a clear 
light, in two dissertations published in Mem. de I'Aca- 
dem« des Inscript &c^ torn, xxxii. p. 573. 604. 



Note VII. p. 28. 

It is remarkable, that the discoveries of the ancients 
were made chiefly by land; those of the moderns are 
carried on chi^y by sea. The progress of conquest 
led to the former, that of commerce to the latter. It 
is a judicious observation of Strabo, that the conquests 
of Alexander the Oreat made known the East, those of 
the Romans <^pened the West, and those of Mithridales 
King of Pontus, the Ninth ; Lib. i. p. 26. Whai dis- 
covery is carried on by land alone, its progress must be 
slow, and its (^)erations confined. When it is carried 
on only by sea, its sphere may be more extensive and 
its advances more n^id ; but it labours under peculiar 
defects. Though it may make known the position of 
different countries, and ascertain their boundaries as 
fiir as these are determined by the ocean, it leaves us 
in ignorance with respect to their interior state. Above 
two centuries and a half have elapsed since the Euro- 
peans sailed round the southern promontory of Africa, 
and have traded in most of its ports; but, in a consi- 
derable part of that great continent, they have done 
little more than survey its coasts, and mark its capes 
and harbours. Its interior regions are in a great 
measure unknown. Theancients, who had a very im« 
perfisct knowledge of its coasts, except where they are 
washed by the Mediterannean or Red Sea, were accus- 
tomed to penetrate into its inland provinces, and, if we 
may:rdy on the testimony of Herodotus and Diodo- 
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rw Sionlviy had eqiloved many parts of it msm allih 
gather unknown. Uidess botk mulea c^f Smxmsry be 
linked, the geographical khowle^e of the eardi smt 
renuun incomplete and inaccurate. 



NonVIIL p.3S. 

Tu notion of the aneienti concerning anch an es^- 
oeiiive d^pree of heat in the torrid zone^ aa weoigsed 
it uninhabitable and their penisting in thia emnr kng 
after thqp began to have aome conunercial interooorae 
with aeveral parts of India lyi^g mthin the tropica, 
mmtBppmtMO ringuhr andabiord) that it may not 
be unacceptaUe to some of my readeni to prodoee 
cmdeace aX their holdii^ this opinion^ and to aeooont 
far the apparent inconaiBteroe of their theosy with 
their experience. Cioaro, who had bestowed attendon 
upon erery part of philoaaphy known to the andentB^ 
aeema to have believed that the tocrid asane waa unin- 
hal^aUs) and, of coniieqwewee, that Ame owU be no 
mtercourse between the northern and fionftieni tempe- 
rate aones. He introduces AMssaas thus addressing 
the yooi^r Sdpio: ** You see thiaeartfa encompassed, 
and as it were bound in by certain eones, of whiditwo^ 
at the greatest distance fiom em^ other^ and sustain- 
i^ tha o|^x»ke pedes of hearen, «re fieozen with per- 
petual cold; the middle one» and the largest of all| is 
burnt with the heat of the sun ; two aiehabitable, the 
pecqple in the southeca one am antipodes to us^ with 
whom we hanre no coimexion.'' Somnium Scgrimiis, 
c 6. Gemiini% a Greek philqsopher, cantempomy 
with Cic^o, delivers the same doctrine, not in a po- 
pular work, but in his Bm»ywy« us pmHft»0, a treatise 
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pardy flciaitific. << When we wpesk," says he, << of 
tke southern terapen^ ssone, and its iniialHtants, and 
coneerDing those who are called antipodes, it must be 
idways understood diat we have no certain knowledge 
or informatimi concerning the soutbem temperate zpae» 
whether it be inhabited or not. But from die spheri- 
cal figure of the earth, and the course whidi the sim 
holds betwerai the tropics, we conclude that thare is 
another sone situated to the south, which enjoys the 
same degree of temperature with the northern c»e 
which we inhabit/^ Cap. xiii. p. 31. ap. Petavii Opus 
de Doctr* Tempor. in quo Uranologium sive Systema- 
la var» /Uictorum. Amst. 1705. voL iii. The opinion 
of Pliny the naturalist, wi th reqpect to both these points, 
was the same: << Hiere are five dx^sicns of the earth, 
wki<ji are called n»es. Ail that portion whioh lies 
near to Ac two opposite pedes is oj^ressed with vehe- 
ment oold and eternal frost. There, unblest with the 
aspect of milder stars, peipetnal darisness re^ns, or at 
the utnort a feehte Ugfat reflected from surrounding 
snows. The middie of the earth, in which is the orbit 
of the sun, is scorched and burnt up with flames and 
fiery vapour. Between these torrid and frogsen dis- 
tricts lie two odier porti(ms of the earth, which are 
temperate; but, on account of the burning region in- 
terposed, there can be no comnmnication between 
them. Hius Heaven has deprived us of three parts 
of the earth.'' Lib. iL c SB. Stmbo delivers his opi- 
nion to die same eflEbct, in terms no less explicit: <«The 
portion of the earth which lies near the equator, in the 
torrid SBoa^ is rendered uninhabitable by heat." lik 
, ii. p» 154. To these I might, add the authority of 
many other respectable philosophers and historian^ of 
antiquity. ' 
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In order to eqplain the sense in which this doctrine 
was generally receiTed, we may observe^ that Parmeni- 
desi as we are informed by Strabo, was the first wha 
divided the earth into five zcmes, and he extended the 
limits of the zone which he sa{q)08ed to be nninhabit* 
aUe on account of heat, beyond the tropics. Aristotl^ 
as we learn likewise from Strabo, fixed the boundaries 
of the difierent zones in the same manner as they are 
defined by modem geographers. But the prepress o£ 
discovery having gradually demonstrated that several 
regions of the earth which lay within the tropics were 
not only habitable but populous and fertile, this induc- 
ed later geognq>hers to circumscribe the limits of the 
torrid zone. It is not easy to ascertain with precision 
the boundaries which th^ allotted to it. From a pas- 
sage in Strabo, who, as far as I know, is the cmly au- 
thor of antiquity from whom we receive any hint con- 
cerning this subject, I should conjecture, that those 
who calculated according to the measuronent of the 
earth by Eratosthenes, supposed the torrid zone to 
comprehaad near sixteen d^;ree8, about e^it oa each 
side of the equator; whereas such as followed the 
computation of Posidonius, allotted about tw^ty-four 
d^ees, or somewhat more than twelve degrees <»i 
each side of the equator, to the tcvrid zone. Strabo^ 
lib. iL p. 1 51 . According to the former opinion, about 
two^thirds of that porti<m of the earth which lies be- 
tween the tropics was considered as habitable; accor- 
ding to the latter, about one-half of it. With dus 
restricti<m, the doctrine of the ancients concerning the 
torrid zone appears less absurd; and we can conceive 
the reason of their asserting this zone to be uninhabit- 
able, - evoi after &ey had opened a communicatioa 
with several placea within the tropics. When men of 
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acience spoke of the torrid zone^ they considered it as 
it was limited by the definition of geographers to six- 
teen, or at the utmost to twenty-four degriees; and as 
they knew almost nothing of the countries neafer to 
the equator, they might still suppose th^m to be unin- 
habitable. In loose and popular discourse^ the name 
of the torrid, zone continued to be given to all that 
portion of the earth which lies within the tropics. 
Cicero seems to have been unacquainted widi those 
ideas of the later geographers; and, , adhering to the 
division of Parmenides, describes the torrid zone as 
the largest of the five. Some of the ancients rgected 
the notion concerning the intolerable heat of the torrid 
zone as a popular error. This, we are told by Plutarch^ 
was the sentiment of Pythagoras ; and we learn from 
Strabo, that Eratosthenes and Polybius had adojyted 
the same opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Ptolemy seems to 
have paid no regard to the ancient doctrine and opi- 
nions concerning the torrid zone. 



Note IX. p. 58. 

The court of Inquisition, which eflfectually checks a 
spirit of liberal inquiry, and of literary improvement^ 
wherever it is established, was unknown in Portugal in 
the fifteenth century, whoi the people of that king^ 
dom began their voyages of discovery. More than a 
century eUpsed before' it was introduced by J<^n III. 
whose reign commenced a. d. 1521. 
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Note X. p. 68* 

Ah imtence of this it related by HaUnyt, nptm 
the authority of the Portuguese historian CUureia da 
Resende. Smie En^ish merchanta faaraig reaohred 
to open a trade with the coaat of Guinea, John IL of 
Portugal despatched ambassadors to Edwaxd iy.j ar 
order to lay before him the right which he bad mo 
cpmed by the Pope's bull to the dominioii of that 
country, and to request pf him to prohibit his iri>- 
jeets to prosecute their intended iroyage. Edward 
was so much satisfied with the exdusive title oi the 
Portuguese, that he issued his orders in the terms 
nhicfa they desired. Hakluyt, NaTigations, Voyages^ 
and TraiBcs of the English, voL ii. part ii. p. 2. 



Note XL p. 81. 

The time of Columbus's death m^iy be nearly i 
tained by the following circumstances. It appears 
from the fragment of a letter, addressed by him to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, a.d. 1501, that he had, at 
that time, been engaged forty years in a uex&mg life. 
In anoth^ letter he ii»forms them, tlutt he went to sea 
at die age of fourteen : from those facts it fidlows, thil 
he was bom a. d. 1447. Life of Christ. Golumb«% 
by his son Don Ferdinahd. Churchiirs Codectioii of 
Voyages, toL ii. p. M4, 485. 
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NoTO XIL p. 90. 

Th£ sphericBl figure of tbe earth vm known to the 
ancient geographers. They invented the method, stiU 
in u$e» of oMnpttting the longitude and latitude of di£» 
ferent places. According to their dpotrine, ^e eqijiar 
tor, or imaginary line which encompasaes the earthf 
contained three hundred and uxiy d^ees; these they 
divided into tw^ity-four parts, or hours, each equal to 
fifteen degrees. The country of the SereSf or StMf 
being the &rthest part of India known to the ancients, 
was suf^sed by Marinus Tyrius, the moat emincoit of 
t^e ancient geographers before Ptol^ny, to be fifteen 
hours* or two hundred and twenty-five d^rees to the 
east of the first meridian, passing through the Fortu* 
nate Islands. Ptolemsei Geogr. lib. i. c. 11. If this 
supposition was well founded, the country of the Seres, 
or China, was only nine hours, or one hundred and 
thirty-five degrees west from the Fortunate or Canary 
{alands; and the navigation in that directioii "vras 
much shorter than by the ooune which the Portu- 
guese were pursuing. Marco Po]<^ in hi^ trayeiliif, 
had described countries, particularly the island of Ci- 
pango or Zipangri, supposed to be Japan, oonsidera* 
bly to the east of any part of Asia known to the an» 
cients. Marcus Paulus de Region.^ Oriental* lib* ii» 
c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. Of course^ thia country, as it ex* 
tended farther to the east, was still nearer to iht 
Canary Islands. The ccmclusions of Colnmbus, though 
drawn from inaccurate observations, were just If the 
suppositions of Marinus had been well founded, and 
if the countries whiph Marco Polo visked had b^en 
pf^t^ to the e^t of those whose longitude Mariana 

46 
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had Bfcertuned, the proper and nearest course to tbe 
East-Indies must have been to steer directly west 
Herrera, dec. !• lib. i. c. 2» A more extensive know- 
ledge of the globe has now disoorered the great error 
of Marinus, in supposing China to be fifteen howrs, or 
two hundred and twenty-five degrees east from the 
Canary Idands ; and that even Ptolemy was mistaken) 
when he reduced the longitude of China to twel?v 
hours, or one hundred and eighty degrees. Tke 
longitude of the western frontier of that vast empire 
is seven hours, or one hundred and fifteen d^tees 
firom the meridian of the Canary Islands. But Co* 
lumbus followed the light which his age afibrded, and 
rdied upon the authority of writers, who were^ at tb^t 
time^ r^arded as the instructors and guides of man- 
kind in the science of geography. 



Note XIII. p. lir. 

As the'Porti^ese, in making their discoveries, did 
not depact tax firom the coast of Afi*ica, they conclud- 
ed that birds, whose flight they observed witli great 
attention, did not venture to any considerable distance 
fiwip land. In the infancy of navigation it was not 
known, that bu^i^ often stretched dieir flight to an 
immense distance fi*om any shore. In sailing towards 
the West^Indian islands, birds' are often seen at the 
distance of two hundred leagues fi-om the nearest coast 
Slofmef's Nat. Hist of Jamaica, vol. i. p, SO. Catesby 
saw an owl at sea, when the ship was six hundred leaguei 
distant Srom land. Nat. Hist, of Carolina, pref. p. 7. 
Hist Naturelle de M. Bu£bn, torn. xvi. p. 32. From 
which it appears, that this indication of land, on which 
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C!olumbus seems to have relied with some confidence, 
was extremely uncertain* This observation i» con- 
firmed by Capt. Cook, the most extensive and experi* 
enced navigator of any age or nation. << No one yet 
knows (says he) to what distance any of the oceanic 
birds go to sea; for my own part^ I do not believe 
that there is one in the whole tribe that can be relied 
on^in pointing out the vicinity of land»' Voyage to- 
wards the South Pole, jcl. ie p. 275. 



Note XIV. p.l5i< 

In a letter of the Admiml's to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, he describes one of the harbours in Cuba with all 
the enthusiastic admiration of a discoverer. — ** I dis- 
covered a river ^ich a galley might easily enter : the 
beauty of it induced me to isound, and I found from 
five to eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a 
considerable .way up the river, every thing invited me 
to settle there. The beauty of the river, the clearness 
of the water, through which I could see the .sandy bot- 
tom, the multitude of palm trees of different kinds, the 
tallest and finest I had seen, and an infinite number 
of other large and flourishing trees, the birds, and the 
verdure of the plains, are so wonderfully beautifiil, that 
this country excels all others as far as the day surpasses- 
the night in brightness and splendour, so that I ofliexi 
said, that it would be in vain for me tq attempt to 
give your Highnesses a fiiU account of it, for neither 
my tongue nor my pen could come up to the truth; 
and Jnde.ed I am so much^amased at the sight of suck 
beauty, that I know not how to describe it.'' Life of 
Columbus, c. SO. 

VOL. I. C c 
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Note XV. p. 187. 

Tkx aoeount wliidi Colunbus gives of the huauuoitf 
and orderly behaviovr of the iMtives on this occaflHH^ 
. it y^ atsriking. << The king (tays he^ in s letter tir 
Ferdinand and Itabelia) having been informed of oar 
misfinlune^ eiqpieased great grief for our lote, iind 
immediately sent aboard aU die people in the place ia 
many large canoes: we soon unloaded the Aap of 
every thing that was upon deck, as the king gave as 
great assistance: he himself, with his brothers and 
rektions, took all possible care that every thing 
ahould be properly done^ both aboard and on shore. 
And» from tune to time^ he sent some of his rdalaons 
weeping, to b^ of me not to be directed, fer he wodd 
give me all that he had. I can asaore your Hi^.- 
Besses^ that so much aire woald not have been taken 
in securing our effects in MBy part of Spaio, as aII our 
property was pot together in one place near his pahee^ 
until the houses which he wanted to prep$ge Car the 
cnstody c^ it were eaiptied. He imme&ktdy placed 
a guard of armed men,, who watched during the 
whole night, and those on shore hiinented as if they 
had been much interested in our loss* The people 
are so affectionate^ so tractable^ and so p eaceable^ 
that I swear to your Highnesses, that there is not a 
better race of men, iMor a better country in the world. 
They love their oieighbour as ^themselves ; th»r c0n<- 
versation is the sweetest and mildest in the worid, 
cheerful, and always accompanied with a amile. And 
although it is true that they go naked, yet yomr 
H%hnesses may be assured that they have many very 
commendable customs : the King is served with great 
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state» and his behaviour k so decent^ that it is pleasant 
to see faim^ as it is likewise to observe the wonderful 
memory which these people have, and their desire of 
^ knowing every thing, which Icyids them to inquire into 
'' lis causes and eflfecta." Life of Columbus, c. 32. It 
I is probable, that the Spaniards were indebted for this 
" o£Sctous attenftion, to the opinion which the Indians 
( entertained of them as a superior order of beings. 



! Note XVI* p. 145. 

! 

EvKRY monument of such a man as Columbus is 
valuable. A letter which he wrote to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, describing what passed on diis occasion, ex- 
hibits a most striking picture of his intrepidity, his 
humanity, his prudence, his public cpirit, and courtly 
address. << I -would have been less concerned for this 
misfortune had I alone been in danger, bodi because 
my life is a debt that I owe to die Supreme Creatory 
and because I,have at other times been exposed to the 
aaost imminent hazard. But what gave me infinite 
grief and vexation was, that after it had pleased our 
Lord to give me faith to undertake this enterprise, in 
which I had now been so successful, that my opponents 
would have beai convinced, and the glory of your 
Highnesses, and the extent of your'territory, increased 
by me^ it should please the Divine IMUgesty to stop all 
by my death. All tins would have been more toler- 
aUe, had it not been attlended with the loss of those 
men whom I had carried with me, upon^ promise of 
the greatest prosperity, who, sedog themselves ill such 
. distress, cursed not only their coming along with me, 
L but diat fear <md awe of me whieb prevented them 
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from returning, as they (Aen had resolved to have 
done. But besides all this, my sorrow was greatty in* 
creased by recollecting, that I had left my two sons at 
school at Cordova, destitute of friends, in a foreign 
country, when it could not tn all probability be known 
that I had done such services as might induce your 
Highnesses to remember them. And though i com- 
forted myself with the faith, that omr Lord woold not 
permit that which tended so much to the glory of his 
Church, and which I had brought about with so much 
trouble, to remain imperfect, yet I considered, that, on 
account of my sins, it was his will to deprive me of that 
glory which I might have attained in this world. — 
While in this confused state, I thought on the good 
fortune which accompanies your Highnesses, and ima* 
gined, diat although I should peri^ and the ves- 
sel be lost, it was possible that yon might somehow 
come to the knowledge of my voyage, and the.succeis 
with which it was attended. For ^ that reas(Hi I wrote 
upon parchment, with the brevity which the situatiofi 
required, that I had discovered the lands which I pro- 
mised, in how many days I had done it, and what 
course I bad followed. I mentioned the goodness of 
the country, the character of the inhabitants, and that 
your Highnesses' subjects were left in possession of aH 
that I had discovered. Having sealed this writing, I 
addressed it to your Highnesses, and promised a 
thousand ducats to any person who should deliver it 
sealed ; so that if any foreigners found it, the promised 
reward might prevail on them not to give the informa- 
tion to another. I then caused a great cask to be 
brought to me, and wrapping up the parchment in an 
oiled cloth, and afterwards in a cake of wax, I put it 
into the cask, and having stopped it wdl, I cast it into 
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yiit sea. AU^ the men believed that it was seme act of 

p ^eyotiod. Imagining that this m^t never chance to. 

I be taken up, as the ships approached nearer to Spain 

,, I made another packet like the first, and placed it at 

^ th^ top of tibe poop, so that if the ship sunk, the cask - 

I remaining above water might be committed ic the 

I ^[uidance of fortune." 



Note XVIL p, 150. 

Some Spanish authors, with the meanness of na- 
tional jealousy, have endeavoured to detract from the 
glory of Columbus, by insinuating that he was led to 
the discovery of the New World, ngt by his own in- 
ventive or enterprising genius, but by information 
which he had received. According to their account, 
a vessel having been driven from its course by easterly 
winds, was carried before them far to the west, and 
landed on the coast of an unknown country, from 
which it returned with difficulty; the pilot, and three 
sailors, being the only persons who survived the dis- 
tresses which the crew suffered, from want of provi- 
sions and fatigue, in this long voyage. In a few days 
after their arrival, aU the four died; but the pilot 
having been received into the house of Columbus, his 
intimate friend, disclosed to him, before his death, the 
secret of the discovery which he had accidentdly made, 
and lefi him his papers, containing a journal of the 
voyage, which served as a guide to Columbus in his 
undertaking. Gomara, as &r as I know, is the first 
author who published this story. Hist. c. 13. Every 
circumstance is destitute of evidence to support it. 
Neither the name of the vessd nor its destination is 
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kfiown. Some pretend that H bcAonged to one ^ tiie 
«ea-port towns in Andalusia, and was sailing ei&er te 
the C8naria^ or to Madeira; others, that it was a 
BtBoayner in its way to England; othen, a Porto- 
guese ship trading mi the coast of GKiinea. The 
name of the piloc is alike unknown, as well as tliat of 
the port in which he landed on his return. Aceord- 
ing to some, it was in Portugal; according to others 
in Madeira, or the Azores. The year in which this 
▼oyage was made is no less uncertain. Monson's NaT. 
Tracts. Churchill, iii. 371. No mention is made of 
this pilot, or his discoveries, by And. Bemaldes, or 
Pet Mar^, the contanporaries of Colimibiis. Her* 
rera, with his usual judgment, passes crrer it in rilenoe. 
Oriedo takes notice of diis report, but considers it as 
a tale fit only to amuse the vulgar. Hist. UK ii.cS. 
As Coliqnbus held tns coinrse' directly west from the 
Canaries, and never varied it, some later-authors have 
supposed, that this uniformity is a proof of bk bei^ 
guided by some previous informaftion. But they do 
not recollect the principles on which he Smnded al\ 
his hopes of success, that by holding a westerly (SOR»se 
he must certainly arrive at those regions of the East 
described by the ancients. His firm belirf of his own 
system kd him to take that course, and to pursue it 
without deviation. 

Thb Spaniards are not the only people who have 
called in question Cdiumbus's claim to the honour of 
having discovered America. Some Gennan authors 
ascribe this honour to Martin Behaim, their country- 
man. He was of the noUe family c^the Bekatms of 
Schwartzbaeh, citizens of the first rank in the Impe- 
rial town of Nurembei^. Having studied under the 
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«cil«brmted! John MulkiTy hetUsf kaovnt by thv naive of 
lltgiMtKnaitaaus^ he acquired saA knowkdge of eo«^ 
mography, as excited a desit e of exjdoring those re* 
^bns, the sifliiatioii and qualities of which he had been 
accustofoed, under that able nmstar^ to myestigate 
' and describe. Under the patrcmage of the Duchess 
<^ Burgundy he repaired to Lisbon^ whither the faime 
-ef Ae Portuguese discoreries^ invited all the adrentu* 
JPOU8 spirits ofthe age. There^ as we learn from He^ 
man Schedet^ of whose CkrarUam Mimdi a German 
translation was printed at Noremberg, a. b» 149S, his 
«&erit as a cosmographer raised him, in conjunction 
with Diego Cano, to the command of a sqaa^on fii- 
ied out fer discovery in the year 148a. In that voy- 
age^ he is said to have discovered the kingdom of 
Omgo. He settled in die island of Fayal, one of the 
Azores^ and was a partH»kr friend of Columbws. 
Herreni} dec. 1. lib* i. c 2. MageHan had a terre#- 
trial globe made by Behaim, cm which he demonstrate 
ed the course that he proposed to hold in search ef 
the eommuBfcatifOii with the Sbudi Sea, which he a^ 
t^ward^ discovered. Gomara, Hist. c. 19. Herrem, 
<lec. 11. lib« ii. e. 19. In the year 14f92 Behahaiividieed 
his relations in Nuremberg, and left with ihe|n a map 
clrawn ,with his own hand, which is still preserved 
among the archives of the family. Thus faar the ^x>ry 
<yf Martin Behaim seems to be well authenticated; 
but the account of his. having discovered any part of 
the New World, appears to be merely conjectural. 

Ik the first edition, as I had at that time hardly any 
knowledge of Behaim but what I derived from a frivo- 
louar dissertation < De vero Novi Orbis Invei^re,' pub- 
lidied at Francfbrt, a. o. 1714, by Jo. Frid. Stove- 
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miMi I was indaoedy by tbe attthoritj of HaT^a^ to 
•uppoie that Bchaim was not a native o£ G&waaaj; 
but fir<Hn more full and accurate information, com- 
municated to me by the, learned Dr John Rdndd 
Forster, I am now satisfied that I was mistaken* Dr 
Forster has been likewise so good as to &¥(Hir me with 
a oopy of Bcbaim's majp^ as published by Doppdmayer 
in his account of the Math^naticians aad Artiste a[ 
Nunemberg, From this map, the imperfeetion. of 
cosmographicat knowledge at that period is manifest. 
Hardly one place is laid down in its true situatioiu 
Nor can I discover from it any reason to suppose that 
Behaim had the least knowledge of any icjgion in 
America. He delineates, indeed, an island to which 
he gives the name of St Brandon. This, it is ima- 
gined, may be smne part of Guiana, Supposed at first 
to-be an island* He places it in the same latitude 
with the Cspe Verd Isles ; and I suspect it to be an 
imaginary island which has been admitted into some 
ancient maps oo no better authorily than the Jcgend 
of the Irish St Bnmdon or Brendan, whose story mm 
so childishly &bulous as to be unworthy o( sny notioe. 
GiraldL Cambrioisis ap. Missingham Florilegium Sancp- 
torum, p. 427* ^ 

Ths pret^isions of the Wekh to the disoov^oy of 
America seem not to rest on a foundation much more 
solid. In the twelfth cadtury, according to Powdl, 
a diipute having arisen among the sons of Owoi 
Guynetb, ICing of North- Wales, concerning the suc- 
cession to his crown, Madoc, cme of Iheir number, 
weary of this c<mtention, betook himself to sea in quest 
^f a more quiet settlement* He steered due west, 
leaving Ireland to the north, and arrived in an un» 
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known country^ which i^peared to hm so desirable, 
that he reliimed to Wales, and carried thither several 
of his adherents and companions. This is said to 
have happened about Ae year 11 70, and after that, 
he and bis colony we/^ heard of no more. . But it is 
to be observed, that Powdl, on whose testimony the 
authenticity of this story rests, published his history 
above four centuries from the date of the event which 
he relates. Among a people as rude and as illiterate as 
the Welsh at that period, the m^nory of a transaction 
so remote must have been very imperfectly preserved, 
and would reqmre to be confirmed by some author of 
greater ci^edit, and nearer to the era of Madoc's voyage^ 
than Powell. Later antiquaries have indeed i^fipeded 
to the testimony of Meredith ap Rees, a Welsh bard, 
who died a. n. 1477. But he, too, lived at such a 
distance of time from the event, that he cannot be 
omsidered as a witn^ of much more credit than 
PowdL. Besides, his verses, published by.Hakluyt, 
vol. iiL p. 1. conv^ no information, but that Madoc, 
dissatisfied with his domestic situaticm, ^nployed him- 
self in searching the oc^an for new possessions. But 
evesa if we admit the authenticity of Powell's story, it 
does not follow that the unknown country which Ma- 
doc discovered by steering west, in such a course as to 
leave Ireland to the north, was any part of America. 
The naval skill of the Welsh in the twelfth century 
was hardly equal to such a voyage. If he made any 
discovery at all, it is more probable that it was Ma- 
deira, or some other of the western isles. The affinity 
of the Welsh language with some dialects spoken in 
America, has been mentioned as a circumstance which 
confirms the tryth of Madoc's voyage* But that affi- 
nity has been obsarved in so few instances, and in some 
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gfthcicUto <b« cMty ar8ofipdfiil» thatBDeoorii 
caa be drawn firom the eaaval fcafihlanwNrf a 
namber of wofds. Thoe it a bird, whidi» as fitf as is 
jfitt known, it fbond only on die ooatto of Sovtb* Ame- 
rica, firom Port Detiie to the Straitt of MageUan. it 
b diatingiiithed bythe nameofl^ryilgiic^ Tifcwoid 
io tbe Welth language aignifiet WUie-keatL AkMat 
all the aathort who fitfoiir the pp fftonaioM of the 
Welth to the diteoTery of Aaitrica^ nwatia n thit at an 
itrefin^abfe proof <^ the aftni^ of the Wdth hnigiii^ 
with that apokea in ihit region of America. Bat Mr 
PeiDiant, who hat pven a tcioitific dticriptioB of ^ 
pengvhi, obaervety that att the birds of ihiB ^nat 
have Mack heads, « so that we mutt retigs efearj hope 
(addt he) founded on this hjrpoihens, of retrieriBg the 
Cambrian race in the New World.'' Philot. Transact 
vol. hrm. p. 91, && Betidet tbis^ if the Welth, towards 
the dote <tf the twetfUieentory, had settled in aofy part 
of America, some remiunt of the Chritdan doctrine 
and rket must have been found amoi^ their descen- 
dai^ when they were discovered about three hnniired 
years posterior to their miration; a period ao oborl, 
that, in the coarse of it, we cannot wdl siqppbae that 
all Enropean ideas askd arts would be totally forgot* 
ten. IxMrd Lyttekon, in his notes to die fifth bocA^ of 
hit Htttory of Henry IL p. S71. has examined what 
PaweU relates concerning the discoveries made by 
Madoc, and invalidates the truth <rf'his story by oAer 
arguments of great weight. 

The pretensions of die Norwegians to the discovafj 
of America seem to be belter founded than those ei 
the Germans or Welsh. The infaabit«its of Scandi- 
navia were remarkable in the middte age^ flmt the 
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boidness and exl^tit ef Hmr madtime efxcorsiont. In 
B74, the Norwegians discovered) and planted a colony 
in Iceland. In 98t, they discoTeredt^reenland, aad 
eMablirfied settlements there. From that, some of 
llieir navigators proceeded towards the west, and Sk* 
covered a coontry more inviting than those borridl 
regions wiAi which diey were ac<}uainted. Accotding 
U> their representation^ this country was sandy oa the 
coasts, but in the interior parts kv^l smd covered with 
wood, on which account they gave it the name of HeUe^ 
landy and MarMand, and having afterwards found 
some plants of the vine which bore grapes, they called 
it Win-land. The credit of this stofy rests, as &r as I 
]uiow, on the authority of the sagOj or chronicle ci 
King Olttos, composed by Snorro Sturionides^ or 
StiithtsGm^ published by Pmnddold, at Stocicholm, 
A. n. 16^7. As Soono was bom in the year 1179, 
his chromele A%ht be oompUed abovt two centttries 
alter the event which he relaiteB. His account of the 
nav^tion and discoveries of Biom^ and his compi^ 
nicm Lufi is a very rode ocmliised tale, p. 104* 1 10. 
SM. It is impossible to discover from him what put 
of America it was in which the Nwwegiana landed. 
According to his account of the l»ig1^ of the days 
and nights^ it must have been as fiir north aa the fifiy- 
e^tb degree ef latitude, on some part of the coast of 
Labrador, apfn-oadiing near to the entry of Hudson's 
Straits. Grapes, certainly, are not the production of 
that eountiy^ Torfeens supposes that there n an error 
in the text, by rectifying of which the place where the 
Norwegians landed may be supposed to be situated in 
latitude 49^. Bnt neither is that the region of the 
vine in America. From perusing Snorro's tale, I 
should think that the situation of Newfoundland cor- 
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reqx>iids best with that of the country discovered bj 
the NorwegiaiiB* Orapes, however^ are not the pro- 
duction ci that barren ishind. Other conjectures are 
menticmed by M. Mallet, Introd. a I'Hiit. de Dennan. 
175, kc« I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
Ikeratore of the n<»th to examine them. It seems 
manifiest, that if the Norwqptftas did discover any part 
of America at that period, their attempla to {dent 
odonies proved unsttcaessfiil, and all knowled^ of it 
was soon lost. 



NotbXVIII. p. 151. 

PcTBB Martyr, ab Angleria, a Milanese gentleman, 
residing at that time in the court of Spain, whose letters 
contain an account of the transactions of that period, 
in the order wherein thqr occurred, describes the sen- 
timents with which he himself and his learned corres- 
pondents were afiected, in very strikiiig terms. - << Pne 
Isetitia prosiluisse te, vixqne a lachiymis pne gaiidio 
temperasse^ quando literas adq^existi mess cpubus, de 
antipodum orbe latenti hactenns, te certiorem feci, mi 
soavissime Pomponi, insinoasti. Ex tuis ipse Uteris 
oolligo, quid senseris* Semasti autem, tantique rem 
feeisti, quanti virum summa dpctrina insjgnitum decuit. 
Qttis namque cibus mihlimibps praestari potest ingeniis, 
istosuanor? quod condimaitumgratius? Ame&cia 
ocmjecturam* Beati sentio spiritus meos, qnando acd- 
tos alloquor prudentes aliquos ex his qni ab ea redeunt 
provincia. lnq>lioent animos pecuniarum cumalis au« 
goadis nuseriavari, libidinibus obsoceni; nostras nos 
mentes, postquam Deo pleni aliquando faerknusy c«m- 
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templando, hujuscemodi reruih notitia demulcismus." 
£pist. 152. Pomponio Laeto. 



- NoTiB XIX. p. 167. 

So finnly were men of i^ence in ihat age per- 
suaded, that the countries which Coli]iirt>us had dis- 
covered were connected with the East-Indies, that 
Bernaldes, the Cura de los Palados, who se^iis to hare 
been no inconsiderable proficient in the knowledge of 
cosmography, contends that Cuba was not an island, 
but a part of the continent, and united to the domi- 
nions of the Great Khan. This he Idelivered as his 
opinion to Columbus himself, who was his guest for 
some' time on his return from his second voyage ; and 
he supports it by several arguments, mostly founded 
on the authority of Sir John Mandevilkw MS. penes 
me. Antonio Gallo, who was secretary to the magis- 
tracy of Genoa towanis the close of the .fifteoith cen- 
tury, published a short acooudt of the navigations and 
discoveries of his countryman Columbus, ann^ted to 
his Opuscula Historica de rebus Popnli Genuensb; in 
which he informs us, from letters of Cohunbus which 
he himself had seen, that it was his opinion, founded 
upon nautical observsitions, that one of the islands he 
had discovered was distant <mly two houra or thorfy 
degrees from Cattigara, whi^h in the charts of the 
geqgraphars of that age was laid down, upon the an* 
thority of Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 3. as the most easterly 
place in Asia. From this he omcluded, that if sdme 
unknown continent did not obstruct the navigatioOf 
there must be a Aart and easy access^ by holding a 
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westerly ooane, to this extreme re^oh of the East 
Muratori Scriptores Rer. ItalicBrom, ▼ol. xxiii. p. S04. 



Note XX, p. 175. 

BiRVALBBS, the Cftra or Hector de ios Palacio^ a 
eoDteMporary writer, says, that fire hmidnd of fhteBe 
captives were sent to Spain, and sold pnbfiely in Se* 
▼ffle as sknres; but that, by the diange of dinute, and 
their inalrility to bear the fiitigae of Isboar, they all 
died in a short time. MS. pentM me. 



NoTC XXL p. 191. 

CoLCBfUus seems to have fermed some rery singti* 
lar opinions coneeming the conntries which he had 
now disoovered* Hie violent swell and i^^itafion of 
the waters on the coast of Trinidad, led him to con^ 
chsde this to be the highest part of the terRsqueons 
globe; and he imaged that various drciunstanees 
ooncnrred in proving tiiat the sea was here visiUy 
devated. Having adopted this erroneotis principle^ 
die iqiparent beanty of the country indneed him to 
fidl m with a notion of Sir John MandeviUe^ c. 108* 
4UNt the terrestrial paradise was Ae highest land kt 
Ae earth; and he believed that he had been so Ibf^ 
toaate td t» dhotmr this happy abbde. Nor cH^ht 
we to think it strange that a person of so mnch saga^ 
dtf should be influenced by die opinion or reports of 
s«ch a fid>ulou8 autibor as Mandeviile* Columbtit 
and the other discoverers were obliged to ftUow such 
guides as they could find; and it appears from several 



{)ABS80B9 m the maanscript of Ai^^i'* Beriialde«»,the 
friend <^ Columbus, th«t no inconsiderable degree oi 
credit was given to the testimony of Mandeville in that 
age* Bernaldes frequently (quotes biiH) and always 
wHh jieif^eet. 



NoTt XXIL p, 206. 

It is rea9»arkable that ndlher Gqmara nor Oviedp, 
the meist ancient Spmidi hislpriajis of An^rica, ikor 
Herrera, consider Qjedat or his eonpanitm Vespiiq^, 
as the first diseorerers of the ccHitinent of Ai^q^ca. 
They iinifoimily ascribe this honour to Coluqibuf. 
Some have sufqsosed that national reseBtoent ^gaiast 
Vespuccii for deserting the service of Spain, and ent^- 
iiig ijEito that, of Portugal, may have prompted these 
writers to conceal the actions which he perfcnrmed. 
But Martyr and Beozoni, both Italiani^, could not be 
warped by the same prqudice. Miurtyr was a con- 
temporiury author; he re^id^ in the eoiirt of Spain, 
and bad the beat <q)portunity to be exaedy infermod 
with reapeet to all public tmn$actioos ; and yet neither 
m bis Decads, the first general history publiahed of 
the New World, nor i«( bis Epistles, whieh eontaifi 
an aecount of fdl the remitrkable evenln of his timig^^ 
does b« ascribe to VeffpucQi the hoiiour 0f having first 
discovered th(e cont|nej»L Benaoni ^'vseiit aa an advwp 
turer to America in the year 1541, and jnesided thcote 
a considerable tune* He tappears to have been ani- 
mated with a warm zeal for the honofar of Italy, Us 
native country, and y^ does not mention Ae ^plnjla 
and .diiooveries of Ve^uccL Herr^a^ who compiled 
bis 0Bn«ral imimy of Ammca fti<w the must andienp 
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tic records, not only follows those early writers, bat 
•accuses Vespucci of falsifying the dales of both the 
Toyages which he made to the New Worid, and of 
confounding the one with the other, in order that he 
might arrogate to himself the glory of haying dis- 
covered the continent. Her. dec. 1. lib. iv. c 2. He 
asserts, that in a judicial inquiry into this matter by 
the royal fiscal, it was proved by -the testimony of 
Ojeda himself, that he touched at Hispamola when 
returning to Spain from his first voyage; whereas Ves- 
pucci gave out that they returned directly to Cadiz 
from the coast isi Paria, and touched at Hispaniola 
only in their second voyage: and that he had finished 
the voyage in five months; whereas, according to Ves- 
pucci's account, he had employed seventeen months in 
performing it. Viaggio primo de Am. Veq)ucci, p. 36. 
Viag. segundo, p. 45. . Herrera gives a. more iUl ac- 
count of this inquest in another part of Ins Decads, 
and to the same effect Her. dec. 1. Kb. vii. c. 5. Co> 
lumbus was in Hispaniola when Ojeda arrived thece^ 
and had by that time come to an agreement witfallol* 
dan, who . opposed O^a's attempt to esLcite a new in- 
surrection, and, of consequence, his voyage must have 
been posterior to that of the admiral. Life of Colum- 
bus, c 84. According to Vespucci's account, he set 
out on his first voyage May 10. 1497. Viag. primo, 
p. 6. At that time Colundtnis was in the eowrt of 
Spain preparing for his voyage and seems to have en- 
joyed a considerable degree of favour. The affiurs of 
the New Wodd were at this juncture under the direc- 
tion of Antonio Torres, a firiend of Columbus. It is 
not probable, that at that period a commission would 
be granted to another person, to anticipate the admiral, 
by undertaking a voyage which he himself intended to 
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peiform/ Fonseca, who patronized Ojeda, and grant- 
ed the license for his voyage, was not recalled! to court, 
and reinstated in the direction of Indian affairs, until 
the death of Prince John, which happened September 
1497, P. Martyr, Ep, 182. several months posterior 
.to the time at which Vespucci pretends to have set out 
upon his voyage. A life, of Vespucci was published at 
fibrence by the Abate Bandini, a. d. 174*5, 4to. It 
is a work of no merit, writtoi with little judgment, 
and less candour. He contends for his countrj^man's 
title to the discovery of the continent with all the blind 
zeal of national partiality, but produces no new evi-^ 
dence to support it. We learn from him, that Ves- 
pucci's account of his voyage was published as early 
as the year 1510, and probably sooner. Vita di Am. 
Ve^p. p. 52. At what time the name of America 
came to be first' given to the New World, is hot cer* 
tain. . 



Note XXIII. p. 265. 

The form* employed on dus occasion served as a 
model to the S|)aniards in all their subsequent con* 
quests in America. It is so extraordinary in its 
nature^ and gives us such an idea of the prooeedings 
'of the Spaniaiids, and the principles upon which they 
founded their right to the extensive dominions which 
they acquii^ed in. the New World, that it well merits 
.the attention of the reader. ** I Alonso de Qjeda, 
«ervitot of the most high and jiowerftil Kings, of Cas* 
tile and Leon, the conquerors of barbarous nationsi 
their messenger and captain,' ikotify to you and der 
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dare, in as ample form as I am capable, tliat Oo4 
oar Lord, who is one and eternal, created the hearien 
and the earth, and one man and one woman, of whom 
yoa and we, and aH the men who hare been or shall 
be in the world, are descended. But as it has come to 
pass, through the number of generations during mom 
than fire thonsand years, thai they have been dispersed 
into dUerent parts of the world, and atedirided into 
various kingdoms and provinces, because one country 
was not able to contain them, nor could they hate 
Cnind in one the' means of subsistence and preservit* 
lion ; therefore Ood our Lord gave the charge of aU 
those people to one man named 8t Peter, whom he 
constituted the lord and bead of all the human race« 
that all men, in whatever place they are bom, or in 
whatever faith or plac^ they are educated, might yield 
obedience unto him. He hath subjected the whole 
world to his jurisdiction, and commanded him to esta«- 
blish hu residence in Rome, as the most proper place 
for the government of the world. He likewise pro- 
mised and gave him pov^et to establfah his authority 
in every other part of the world, and to judge and 
goivem all Christians, Moors, Jews, Gentiles, and all 
other people of whatever sect or iaith th^y may be. 
To him is given the nanie of Popk^ which signifies 
admirable^ great father and guardian, because he ia 
the father and governor of all men. Those who lived 
in the time of this holy father obeyed and acknoww 
iedged him as theif Lord and King, atid the Supmridr 
of t)i« wniversew The same has b^n observed with 
iwqieot to thetn who, since hh time^ have been chosen 
^ tiie pontificate. Thus it now cofatinuesi and wffl 
^Mtbiue «> the end cf the world. 
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jude B grant «£ thaie iidapdm^ and bf : the Tie^a Fimd 
of theoceaOTBea^ to tl^e Catholic Ktnfgs of Caattte^' Doo 
Ferdinand aad /Donna laobdia, of glorious meoiosyi 
and their fluocessori, ovr sowvaigiist 'with all thejrconr- 
tldni as U inprie full; e^ressed in certain deeds passed 
npon tUat qceaaion^ which you majr see» if yon desire it 
Thus his Mi^estj » Kingi aiid Lord of these islands^ 
and of the continent, in.Tirtue of this donation; aii^ 
BB King saidA^iOrd' aforesahiv meet of the islands tb 
which his titWhaUi bsen notified^ hav^ recognized hk 
Majesty^ andnow. yield oUsdienoi and sobjeotipn t<^ 
bini iu their Utndf vcdnnturi]; and wUhoutresistance; 
«nd instantly»^ |isi>soon. asi they receired infm^niadon, 
they obeyed! idiei rdigioufl men" sent by the King to 
preach tq them, and to instruct them in bur holy fiuth; 
and all thes^f of their lown freewill^ without any rei^ 
ttompen^ ongfdt^itj^ beal^ne Christians, and continue 
to be so^ aadihii Majesty having received them gra^ 
piously ttnd<^ his' protection^ Ima commanded that they 
should he treated in the same manner as his other sub^- 
jecU and vassals« You are bound and obliged to act 
in the same: ipuiner. Ti^ereCbre I now entreat and 
require yoi;i to consider attentively what I have declar«> 
ed to you; and that you may more perfectly compra» 
hend it, that you take such time as is reasonable^ in 
order that you may acknowledge the Church as the 
superior and guide of the universe^ and likewise the 
holy father called the Pope, in his own rights and his 
Migesty by his appointment, as King and Sovereign 
Lord of these islands, and of the Tierra Finne; and 
ihat you ccmsent that the. aforesaid holy fiithers; shall 
declare and preach to you the doctrines . above men* 
doned; If you do this, you act well, and perform 
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that to wUch you we bound and obligMi; cbd'liii 
Majttly, and I in hb nanie, will receive you with lo?e 
and kindneis, and will leare you, your wives and chil- 
dren, free and exempt from 8endtuae,.«wr in the »• 
joyment of all you poiaesa, in thctaame manner as the 
inhabitanta of the islands. Besides this, his M^est^ 
will bestow upon you many privaegss, eacemptidns, and 
rewards* But if yoa ^rfli not 4K>inply, or malicioasly 
delay to obey my injunction, then, wldi the help of 
God, I will enter your country by force;- 1 will cany on 
war agauist you with the utmost violence; I will sub- 
ject you. to the yoke of obedience to the- Church and 
the King; I will take your wives andxhildren, and 
will make them slaves, and sell or dispose of fliem ac- 
cording to his Majesty's pleasure; I wiU seize your 
g6od8, and do you all the mischief in my powor, at 
rebellious subjects who will not acknowledge or sub- 
mit to their lawful Sovereign. And I protest, thataU 
the bloodshed iuid calamides which shall Sallow, are to 
be imputed to you, and^t to his I^j^ty, or to me^ 
or the gentlemen who serve under me; and as J Imve 
now made this declamtion and requisition unto yon, ' 
1 require the notary here present to grant me a cer- 
tificate of this, subscribe in proper form." HerrerB^ 
deci. lib»vii;c. 14. » • 



Note XXIV. p. 282. 

Balboa, in his letter to the King, observes, that oC 
the hundred and ninety men wh(»n he took with him, 
there were never above* eighty fit for service at one 
time: So much did they suffer from hunger, fiitigae, 
and sickness. Herrera, dec. 1. Ub. x. c. 16. P. Mart 
decad. 226. 
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Nora XXV, p. 299. 

FofiSSECAy Bishop* of Palencia, the principal directojr 
^f American a&ir9$> had ^ht hundt^ Indians ip 
property; the conun^dator Lope de CpDchillos, his 
chief associi^e in that d^mrtment, eleven hundred; 
and other favourites had considerable numbers. Th^ 
sent overseers to the islands, and hired out those slaves 
to the planters. Herrera, dec 1. lib. i;c. c. 14. p. $25. 



NoT]sXXVL.p.330. 

Though America is more plentifully supplied with 
water than the other regions of the globe, there is no 
river or stream of water in Yucatan. This peninsula 
projects from the continent a hundred leagues, but, 
where broadest, does not . extend above ^ twenty-fiVe 
leagues. It is an extensive plain^ not only without 
mountains, but almost without an^ inequality of 
ground. The inhabitants are supplied with water 
from pits, and wherever they dig them, find it in 
abundance^ It is probable, from all those circum- 
stances, that this country was formerly covered by the 
sea. Herrerae Descriptio India; Occiden talis, p. 14. 
Histoire Naturelle, par M. de Bufibn, tom.'i. p. 593. 



Note XXVII. p. 333. 

M. Clavigero censures me for having represented 
the Spaniards who sailed with Cordova and Grijalva, 
as fancying, in the warmth of their imagination, that 
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thej taw cittet on the coast of Yacatan adorned witb 
towers and eupdlat. I know not what tranahiti<»i of 
my history he has consulted, (for his quotation from it 
b not taken from the original), hut I never inmgmed 
that any building erected by Americans could soggeBt 
'die idea of a cupola or dome, a structure which their 
^utmost skill in architecture was incapable of rearing. 
My words are, that they fimcied the grillages whidh 
diey saw from their ships <^ to be cities adorned with 
•towers and pinnacles." By pinnacles I meant some 
elevation above the rest of the building ; and the pas- 
sage is translated almost literally from Herrera, dec. 2. 
*lib.lii. c. 1. In almost all the accounts of new coun- 
tries given by the Spanish discoverers in that age, thh 
warmth of admiration is conspicuous, and led them to 
describe these new objects in the most q)lendid t^ms. 
When Cordova and his companions &st beheld an 
Indian village of greater magnitude than any they had 
beheld in the islands, they dignified it by the name pf 
Grand CairOj B.«Diaz. c. 2. From the same cause 
Gri}alv» and his associates thought the country, ai<iag 
the coast of which they hdd their course, entidid to 
the name of New S^in. 
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